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ThAna history may be divided into four perio ds, an early Hin du 
period partly mythic and partly historic, coming doyn to tfbout a.d. 
1300; a Mnsalm&n period lasting % f rdtn 1300 to abotrt 1660; a 
Mardtha period from 1660 to 1800 ; and a British period since 1800. 
The chief interest ih the -history of tlfe Th&na coast is that, with 
comparatively f qw and short freaks, some #3ne of its ports, Bop&ra, 
C haul, Kalykn, Th&na, Sanjan, oil Bombay, has, from pre-historic 
times, taker* a leading part in the foreign commerce of Western 
India. From pre-historic times thfc Than* coast has had relations 
with lands beyonc£the*Indian Ocean. From B.C. 2500 to b.c. 500 
there are sign^pf trade *ifch Egypt, Phoenicia, and Babylon ; from 
b.c. 250 fa fr i y r 25 there are dealings with, perhaps settlements 
of, Greeks and Parthians; from A.D.3£^|g^y^fiAp. # there are 
Persian alliances and Persian aettlemenTaT fron^Ww to a.d. 1200 
there arf Mnsalman trade relations aryl Mnsalman selflements from 
Arabia and Persia; in ^ggQ^there is the part conquest by the 
Portuguese ; and in lj^l^he settlement of the British. The share of 
the Hindus in these dealings with foreigners has by no means been 
confined to providing in India valued articles of trade* As far back 

and travellers 
place among 

The. openings threngh the Sahyadris by _^_^^^ 
M^gLMi^J^Soj^aase^haye frc.n the beginning at local mstory 
(B^^5S^au88o^SSaew>ceniTe in the Than* ports. ' Daring these 
two thousand years the trade of the Thana ports, from time to time, 
has varied from a great foreign commerce to* a local traffic. The 
trade has risen to foreign* commerce when the T hana c oast has be en 
under a power which ruled both the Ko nlEaL ancTtilie Deccan i, it \ / 
has shrunk to a local traffic when Thana ana 5n e Deccan have * 
been under different rulers. ~ "" 




Early History. 



\/ 



1 Of the Hindu share in the early,navigation of the Indian Ocean a notice is given 



aiBTTiDu^oii oi tne early Hindus ; at the same tune tne vague use of India and 
Indians among Greek and Roman writers makes the application of some of these 
references to Hindus somewhat tioubtful. Wilford notices Hindu seers in Persia 
and in Palestine 700 years before dhrist ; Hiadus in the army of Xerxes b.o. 480 ; 
Hindu elephant-drivers among the Ca^haginians b.c, 900, and among the Romans 
b.c. 250 ; Hindu male and female servants in Greece ; and Hindu merchants in 
Germany (b,c 60), perhaps in England. 
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The earliest known fact in the History of the Thfina coast belongs 
to the third century before Christ (fi.c. 225). It is the engraving of 
Ashok's edicts on basalt boulders at Sop&ra about six miles north of 
Bassein. Sop&ra itfust then have been the capital of the country and 
probably a centre of trade. The history of Sop&ra may doubtfully 
be tracea to much earlier times. According to Buddhist writings 
Sop&ra was a royal seat and a great centre of commerce daring the 
lifetime of Gautama Buddha (b.c. 540). l Bu^tKe story is legendary, 
or at least partly legendary, and these is no reason to suppose that 
Gautama ever left Northern India. A passage in the Mah&bh&rat 
describes Arjun stopping at the most holy Shurpdrak on his way 
to Somn&th Pattan ^r verdval in South K&thi&w&r, and gives an 
account of Arjun's visit i*>*a place* full of Br&hman temples, 
apparently at cut near the Kanhen Caves. 2 

This early Buddhist and Brdhman fame, and the resemblance of 
the name to Sofer or Ophir , .have raised the belief that Sop&ra is 
Solomon's Ophir, a famous centre of trade* about a thousand years 
before Christ. This identification leads back to* the still earlier 
trade between Egypt and tlte holy land of Punt (b.c. 2500-1600); 
and this to the pre-his£oric traffic from the Th&na coftst to Persia, 
Arabiff, and Africa. 8 * V ^ 



p^ 



T*r 



1 Bumouf a Introduction, A l'Histoire du Bnddhiame Indien, I. 236*270. 

3 Mahabh^rata. (Bom. Ed.), Vanaparva, cap. 118. This passage may bean interpola- 
tion. By passages fttch as these the /evi vera of Brahmanism (aj>. 600-1000) effaced 
t-be memory of Buddhism. * The Buddhist cave temples became the work of the 
Pandavs, and the two colossal rock-cqt Buddhas in the great Kanheri ca*e became 
statues of Bhim tye giant Pandav. At the same time the story of Purna given below 
(p. 406) seemsHo show that Kanheri was a Brahmanio centre before it became 
Buddhist* 

• Vincent (Commerce of the Ancients, II. 45, 281, 423), Heeren (Hist. Res, III. 408), 
and Reinaud ( Abm-1-fida, clxxiv. and Memoir Sur. l'lnde, 221) Bold, that by the help of 
the regular winds Hindustani Arabs have from pre-historic times traded from West 
India to Arabia, Africa, and Persia. This belief is supportttl by th§ mention in Oenc&is 
(b.c. 1700, cap. xxfiii.) of Arabs traffickuvy In Indian spices; by the early use of 
Indian articles among the Egyptians* (Wilkin ■■.on 1 '- Ancient Egyptians, Popular Edition, 
II. 237; Rawlinson r 8 Herodotus, II. G-i. *7* ; Mrs. Manning's Ancient India, II. 
349 ; Lassen's Ind. Alt. II. 602, Ed. ' <;* ■ Madras Lit. and'Scien. 1878, 202) ; an& 
according to Wilford (As. Res. X. 1 r i \) . '■ Lasjen by the Hindu Colonization of Soeotra 
and of the east cokat of Araflia. / T i^.i supported by the mention in later times (b.<l 
200 ; Ind. Alt. II. 586) of settle* u f . . ■ ■ Aden Arabs on the Indiancoast and of colonists 
in Soeotra who traded with T- ' ^ .gatharcides, B.o. 177, in Vincent, II. 38 ; and 
Geog Vet. Scrip. I. 66) ; ? .:.: Ai-ab form of Plinjr's (a.d. 77) Zizerus or Jozra, and 




time of the Gree 1 

Whether tbv .'-».. Egyptians traded to the west coast of India is doubtful. 
The holy la id o' i'unt, to which ak far back as B.c 2600 the Egft>tian kin* 
Sankh-ha-r •. ^)< i a expedition, was formerly (Campolion's L'Egypte, I. 98) supposed 
to be India, i: . later writers place it nearer Egypt ; Brugsch (Egypt Under the 
Pharoaha, JL il4) on the Somali coast ; and Duncker (History of Antiquity, I. 150, 
157, 314> n; South Arabia. As early as B.C. 1600 the Egyptians had many Indian 
products, agates, hoematite, the lotus, indigo, pepper, cardamoms, ginger, cinnamon, 
and Indian muslins (Wilkinson's AncienrEgyptiana, Pof>. Ed., II. §37 ; Hawlinson's 
Herodotus, II. 64, 168, 173,275) ; but it is doubtful whether they traded direct to 
India. » * 

Of the Phoenician connection with Ophir o( Sopher (b.o. 1100-850), details are given 
under Sopara. The chief exports from Ophir were gold, tin, sandalwood, cotton, naid, 
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The question of tbe identification of Sopara with Solomon's Ophir 
is discussed in the account of Sop&ra giveiMinder Places of Interest, 
As far as information goes, the identification, though not unlikely, 
is doubtful, and the carving of As^ok's edictff (fi.c. 225) remains 
the earliest known fact in , the history of the Th&na coast. The 
Mah&wanso mentions that Ashok sent<Dharmarakshita f a Tavan or 
Greek, to preach Buddhism in Apar&nta or the Konkan, and that 
he lectured to 70,000. people, of whom 1000 men and more than 
1000 women, all of them Kahatriyas, entered the priesthood. 1 It 



popper, peacocks,* apes, rice, ebony, and 
ge, 190; Caldwell's Dravidian Grammar, 92). 



bdellium, sugar, cassia or cinnamon, 

ivory (Max Mailer's Science of Language 

The imports were probably wine, slAVes, clay anil metal dishes, ornaments, arms, 

fish- purple, glass, silver, and embroidered and woven stufn (Dakioker, II. 70, 72, 73, 

284-291, 306). « • • 

The connection between India and the rVsian Gulf seems to pass even further 
back than the connection with Arabia and with Africa. The voyage is shorter, 
sailing in the Persian Gttlf is eftrier, and the inland rout© is less barren. Babylonian 
tradition opens with a reference to a race who came frftn the southern sea, a people 
who brought the Babylonians their g8ds, and who taught them the arts. According 
to one account these teachers came from JEgypv ; according to another account the 
chief teacher ma* Andubar the Indian (Heeren's Historical Researches, II. 145} 
Rawlinson in J. R. A. S. [New Series] XJI.Jp) 1-208, 218)7 Rawlinson holds 4hat from 
very early times, Genha, oji the mainland close to Bahrein island on the west shore 
of the gulf, was an emporium of the Indian trade, and identifies Apir an old name 
for Qferrha withsjplomon's OjJhrr (Ditto, 214). •Che original traders seem to have 
been Phoenicians, who, according to ancient accounts, moved from Bahrein north-west 
to the Mediterranean coast (Rawlinson' 8 Herodotus, IV. 241 ; Lassen's Ind. Alt. II. 
589 ; Rawlinson J. B. A. S. XII. N. S. 219). \ <m • 

The head of the Persian Gulf seems also from very early times to have been 
connected by trade with India. In the ninth century before Christ, Isaiah (xliii. 14) 
describee? the Babylonians as rejoicing in their%hips, and, at the close of the seventh 
century, NebuchadnezaT (b,c. 606-561) built quays and embankjnenta of solid 
masonry on the Persian Gulf, and traded with Ceylon and Western India (Rawlin* 
son's Herod. I. 513; Heeren, H 415-417), sending to India fabrics ot wool and 
linen, pottery, glass, jewels, lime, and ointment, and bringing hack wood, spices, 
ivory, ebony, precious stones, cochineal, 9 pearls,* and gold. (Heeren's Historical 
Researches, II. 209, 247 j^hincker, I. 305). In the sixth*century before Christ the* 
men of Dedan or Bahrein brought £bony Vnd ivory to Tyrft (B.O. 588; Ezekiel, 
xxvii. 16). • 

trade and seem to have block ed the mouth s 
TCoke's Arrian, II. 149; Heeren, II.' 247-U43) 




trader-hating class rose to power and introduced in to Menu's Code 
(bo. 800) a rule making seafaring** crane (Ind. Ant IV J38fc This clause is 
contrary toother provisions of the code (Heeren's* Hist. Ren III. 849, 850,359) 
and to the respect* with which merchants are spoken of in the Rigved and the 




trade by sea, perhaps explains the decay of foreign commerce *>efore the, time of 
Alexander the Great (B.C. 325). In spite o{aU his inquiries in Siridh, and in spite 
of the voyage of Nearchus from Karachi to the Persian Gulf, one vessel, laden with 
f rankincense , seems to have been ih e only w y n of sea- tra de a t the mouths of the 
Indus, In the Persian Gulf, or along the east coast of Arabia. Rooked Arrian, II. 
262, 282, 285; Vincent, II. 380. The Buddhists (perhaps about B,a 250) are 
mentioned as increasing the trade to Persia (Ind. Ant. II. 147). In the second and 
first century before Christ the old Bahreio%trade revived, Gerrha on the mainland 
having much trade with India (H^ron, II. 100, 103, 118, 124-125). Among the chief 
imports were cotton and teak, Huee were supposed to grow at Bahrein, out almost 
certainly came from India (Heeren, II. 237 -239). 

i Tumour's Mthawanso, 73 ; Bigajsdet's life of Gaudama, 388 ; Cunningham's 
Bhilsa Topes, 117. 
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is not known whether at the time of the mission the Konkan formed 
part of Ashok's empire, Or was under a friendly ruler. 1 

The Buddhist legpnd of Pnrna of SoP&ra belongs, in its present 
form, to the late or Mah&yaa~»cliool ot buddhism (ajx 100-400), 
and is scfc full of wonders that it is probably not earlier than tta 
third or fourth century afteV Christ. Its descriptions cannot be 
taken to apply to any particular date* They v are given here as 
they profess to describe the introduction of Buddhism and the state 
of Sop&ra at thaff time, and as severfl of the particulars agree with 
recent discoveries npar Sop&ia. 

In the legend of JPurnsI translated by Burnouf from Nepelese 
and Tibetan sources apparently of the third or fourth century after 
Christ, 2 Sop&ra is described* as the seattof a king, a city with several 
hundred tbousarffl inhabitants, with eighteen gates and a temple of 
Buddha adorned with friezes oi carved sandaJwood. It covered & 
space 1000 yards in area, and itp buildings and towers rose to a height 
of 500 feet. It was a gyeat place of trade/ Caravans of merchants 
came from Shr&wasti near Benares, .and large ships with '500' 
(the stock phrase for a large* number) merchants, both local and 
foreign^ traded to distant lands. There was much risk in these 
voyages. A safe return* was tne cause of great .rejoicing; two or 
three successful voyages made a merchant amaaof mark; no one 
who had made six safe voyages had eVef Jjeen kn#vra to tempt 
Providence bv trying a seventh. The trade was in cloth, fine and 
coarse, blfte yellow red 9 and white. One of the most valued 
articles was the sandalwood 9 known as goskirsh or cow's head, 
perhaps from the shape of the Jogs. This was brought apparently 
from the K&p&ese or Malabar coast. The coinage was gold and 
many o£ the merchants had great fortunes. A strong merchant 
guild ruled the trade of the city. 8 

At this time the .religion <rf the cortntry was Brihmanism. 
•There were large nufineries of religious widow, monasteries where 
seers or rishis Sved in comfort in fruit and flower gardens, and 
bark-clad hermits who lived on bare hill-tops. The- gods on whom 
the laymen called in times of trouble were Shiv* Yaruna, Kjibera^ 
Shakra, Brahtya, Hari t Shankar, an4 # divinities, apparently mdfAs 
or Devis. Besides the gods many supernatural beings, Asuras, 
Mahoragas, Takshas, and D&navs were believed to have power over 
men for good or for *rH. 4 • 

Purna, the son o'" a ~U-u Sopara merchant and a slave girl, whose 
worth and skill V>o. i*ised him to be one of the leading merchants 
of Sopara, turn* * /o people of the Kofikan from this old faith tb 
Buddhjsm. 5 s ,; ug with some Benares merchants to the land of 



1 Apparently Ashok addressed his edicts to countries where he did not role. One 
copy of the edicts was addressed to the people of Chola, Pida, Kerala, and Tambapani. 
Tennent's Ceylon, L 368. 

2 The wonders worked by Buddha and the furnitmqp of the monasteries, seats 
tapestries figured cushions and carved pedestals, point to a late date. 

s Trading companies are mentioned: in Yajnaridkya's Code, B.0. 300, Oppert in 
Madras Journal (1878), 194. » 4 Burnouf, 266, 264.. 

8 It is interesting to note that, though at ffcst despised as the sdh of a slave girl, 
when Purna proved himself able and successful, the merchants of Sopara sought him 
in marriage for their daughters, Burnouf, 249. 
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the sandal tree, Pnrna was delighted by the strange songs which 
they chanted morning and evening. They were not songs, the 
merchants told him, but the holy sayjngs of Buddha. On his return 
to Sop&ra Pnrna gave up his merchant s life and went to Benares, 
where Gautama received him into thp Buddhist priesthood. He 
urged that he might be allowed *to preach to the people of the 
Konkan. 1 "The people of the Konkan had the worst name for 
fierceness, rudeness, ahd cruelty. Buddha feared ^hat the patience 
of so young a disciple might not be proof against their insults. 
Puma, he said, the iften of the Konkan are fierce, cruel, and 
unmannerly. When they cover you wfth evil and coarse abuse, 
what will you think of them f If the men of the Konkan coyer me 
with evil and coarse abuse, I* shall think* them a kjndly and gentle 
people for abusing me instead of cuffing or stoning me.* They are 
rough overbearing fellows those nffen of the Konkan. What will 
you think of them* Pnrna, if they cuff you or stone you ? If they 
cuff me or stone me, I shall think them* kindly and gentle for 
using hands and stoned instead of stamps and swords. They are a 
rough set, Pnrna, those men oi*the Konkan. If they beat you 
with staves and cut you with swords, what^Will you think ot them ? 
If they beat me with # staves or cut me with swords, I shall think 
thezp a kindly people fo^noti killing mp 9 outright* They are a wild 
people, PurnS^ if they kill you outright what will you. think of 
them f If they kill me outright, I shajl think thg men of the 
Konkan kindly and gentle, freeing ine with so littfc pain from this 
miserable body of death. Qood, Purna, good*, so perfect a patience 
is fit to*dwell in the Konkan, even t<f make it its home. Go Purna, 
freed from evil free others, safe over the sea of sorrow kelp others to 
cross, comforted give comfort, in perfect rest guide others to rest. 9 
Purna goes to ^Jbe Konkan, and, while he wanders $bout begging, 
he is met by a countryman who* is sttfrting%to shoot deer. The 
hunter sees th* ill-dtoened shaven-faced priest, and draws his bow* 
to shoot him. Purna throws* off his outer robe and calls to the 
hunter, ' Shoot, I have come to the Konkan to be a sacrifice/ The 
buntes, struck by*h& freedom from fear, spares his life and becomes 
his disciple. The new religion spreads. Many men and women 
adopt a religion^ life, and ' 500 ' monasterles # are built and furnished 
with hundreds of beds,^ seats, tapestries, figured cushions, and 
carved pedestals. # * * 

Purna becomes famous. A body of merchants in danger of 
qjiipwffeck call on*him for help, and he appears a#4 stills the storm. 
On their return the merchants build a Buddhist teL^le in Sop&ra. 

* The word used is Shron- Aparanta or Sunaparanta. Apar&nta, the behind or western 
land, is admitted to be the Konkan* The following suggestion is offered in explanation 
of Shron. The fact of a Greek or Yavan element in the coast population seems probable, 
from the Greek trade with the country, from the mention of Yavana in several of the 
West Indian cave inscriptions, and from the fact that the Apostle whom Ashok chose 
to preach Buddhism in the Konkan, and has viceroy in Kathiawar (Ind. Ant. VII. 
257), were Yavana. Shron may t%en be Son or Sonag, a word for Yavan still in nse 
in Southern India (Caldwell's Drajridian Grammar, 5), and of which Son the name 
for the ooast and jpart-foreign Kolis of Thana may be a trace. Hardy (Manual 
of Buddhism, Sec. Kd. 215, 536) seems *> think Son was a later name, and that the 
correct form was Yon and is connected with Hun. 

* Burnouf • Introduction, 214. 
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Pnrna asks Buddha to honour the temple with his presence. He 
comes, with his chief disciples, flying throngh the air. On his 
way, apparently nefift* Sop&ra, he stops at several places. At one of 
these places live ' 500' widows/whom Buddha visits and converts. In 
answer tf) their prayer he gives them some of his hair and his nails, 
and they build a mound or siupa over them. The spirit of the 
Jetvan wood, who had come with Buddha ffom Benares, plants a 
branch of the vakul or Mimusops elengi tree in the yard near the 
stupa, and the stupa is worshipped, by some under the name 
of the Widows' Stufa, aniby others undeiT the name of the Vaku) 
stapa. This second* name is interesting from its resemblance to 
the Vak&l or Brahma Te kri» a holy hilL about a mile to the south 
of_Sop&ra, whickh is covered with tombs and" lias "several Pali 
inscription^ of about the secBnd gentury before Christ. 

Accompanied by the ( 500' widows Buddha visited another 
hermitage full of flowers, fruit* and water, where lived € 500 ' monks. 
Drunk with the good thfngs of this life these,, seers op rishis thought 
of nothing beyond. Bnddhatdestyroyed the flowers and fruit, dried 
the water, and withered the grafts. The seers in despair blamed 
Bhagavat for ruining their happy life. By another exercise of 
power, he brought back their bloom to the wasted Jruits and flowers, 
and its greenness* to the withered grass.* The seejg, became* his 
disciples, and with the ' 500 ' widows of Vaknf passed with Buddha, 
through thg air, to the hill of Musala. On Musala hill there lived a 
seer or rishi, wRb wa% known *as Vakkali or the bark-robe wearer. 
This Alt saw Buddha afar off, and, on seeing him, there rosg in his 
heart a feeling «pf goodwill. He thought to himself, shall I come down 
from this hilrand go to meet Buddha, for he doubtless is coming here 
intending to convert me. Why should not I throw myself from the top 
of this hill f The seer threw himself over the cliff, and Buddha caught 
Jlim, so that he received no hurt. He was taught the law and became 
a disciple, gaining the highest place in his master's trust. This 
passage has the special interest of apparently referring to the sage 
Musala, who lived on the top of Padan rock neaxjQoregaon station, 
about eighteen miles sout h of Sopdra.* From *the Musalflf rock 
Buddha went to ' Sopite, .which" had*been cleaned and beautified, 
and a guard stationed at each of its eighteen gates. Fearing to 
offend the rest by choosing any one guard as his escort, Buddha flew 
through the air into the middle of the city. * He was escorted to the 
new temple adorned With friezes of carved sandalwood, where he 
taught the law aui concerted ' hundreds of thousands/ While in 
Sop&ra Buddha became aware of the approach of the NAgfe kings 
Krishna and Gautama. They came on the waves of the sea with 
' 500 ' NAgas. Buddha knew tnat if the N&gas entered Sopfaa the 
city would be destroyed. So he went to meet them, and converted 
them to his faith. 8 



1; Details are given in Places of Intere«tj2fc£DaaOBj. an * Appenfljy,. Padan. 

* Burnoufs Introduction, A I'Histoire du Buc^lhiame Indien, 234-275. Purna 




much the same details as by Burnouf in Hardy's Manual of Buddhism. 58. 267. and iu 
St. Hilaire's Buddhism, 152-154. 
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The relics found in the Sop&ra mound show, that in the second 
century after Christ Sop&ra had workers of considerable skill and 
taste. The bricks are of excellent material ai^d the large stone 
coffer is carefully made, the lines Are clear and exact, and the 
surface is skilfully smoothed. The crystal casket is also # prettily 
shaped and highly finished. The brass gods are excellent castings, 
sharper and truer tfyan modern Hindu brassware. The skill of die 
gold and silver smiths is shown in the finely stamped silver coin, in 
the variety and grace of the gold flowers, and irf the shape and 
tracery of the small central gold casket. # 

Short Pali inscriptions found on the V%k&l or Brahma hill, about 
tw o miles south of Sopfir a, seem to show that about B.C. 200 the 
tribe of the Kodas or Kottas, who seem about that time* to have 
been ruling near Mir^jb and afterwards (a.d. 190) near Patoa, had a 
settlement at Sop&ra* 1 * 

Under Ashok the* west coast of Indte was enriched by the opening 
of a direct sea-trade with Egygt, and apparently eastwards with the 
great Deccan trade centre of Tagara* But the direct trade with 
Egypt was upver large, and it centred at Broach, not at Sop&ra^ 

The next dynasty known to have "been connected with the *Th&na 
coast are the Sh&fckafnis, Sh&tovtihans, or Andhrabhrityas, whose 
in scription us* the N6na*pas s makes to probable that they held the 
Konkan about B.C. lT)0/ During their rule the Kookan was 



1 PandifcBhagvAnUl Indraji gives the following note on the Kodas or Kottas. The 
inscriptions found on the Brahma hill seem all to belong to Kodas JSk. Kottas) f and 
the hill apparently was their burial-ground. One of the inscriptions reads, 'Of 
Kalavada a Koda.' A coin from Saharanpur near Mirat has KTadasa, that is 'Of 
Kada,' on both sides, in letters which closely resemble the Vakal hill letters. 
Skandagupta's inscription on the Allahabag pillar, in a.d. 190, spates that, while 




Kelva-Mahim there «re twenty or thirty houses of Kods who 
are husbandmen, holding a lower position than Marathas or Knnbis, about the 
same as Kolis, and higher than Varlis. They eat animal food except beef, burn their 
dead, and do not differ in their customs from other Thana Kunbis or Marathas. They 
do not marry with any caste except their own. They are also found in Nasik. A 
miserable remnant of the same tribet*or of a tribe of the same toame, also occurs 
ontheNilgiri hills. a They number about 1100, are # ruAe craftsmen, very dirty in 
their habits, and much avoided. They speak a rude Kanarese. Caldwell's Providian 
Grammar, Int. 37, App. 512. W There were Kotta chiefs in Ceylon in 1527, but 
Kottah seems to have been the+name of their town. Tennent's Ceylon, II. 11. Koda 
seem to be also a Telugu tribe. Further details are given under Places of Interest, 
8opara, fi. 325 and in tfre Appendix. 

J Duncker's Ancient History, I*. 528 ; Wilford in^As. Res. I. 369 ; Grant Duff's 
Marathas, 11. The Becond Ptolemy Philadelphia (b.o. 270) made a harbour in 
the east of Egypt, and joined it with Coptus on the Nile near Theta. Lassqn's Ind. 
Alt. II. 5Q£. The Egyptian ships started from Berenike about half way down the 
Red Sea, passed by Mocha and Aden, coasted eastern Arabia, crossed the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf to near Karaohi, Svnd from Karachi sailed down the Indian coast. 
Chambers' Ancient History, 269. Gold and silver plate and female slaves are noted 
among the imports from Egypt. The direct trade to Eigypt was never great. By 
the second century before Christ the trade between Egypt and India centred in 
Aden, Aratharcidea in Vinsent, II. 33. % 

8 The 8J)4$akarjii8 are supposed ±o have had their original capital at Dharnikot in 
Gantur near the mouth of the Krisnya, and to be the Androi of Pliny (a.d. 77) and 
of the Peutinger Tables (a.d. 100). They are said to be the first Telugus who 
admitted a Sanskrit element into their language, liuir's Sanskrit Texts, II. 438. They 
are described in early Hindu writings as a border tribe (Ditto, I. 358) and as Dasyus of 
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greatest sea-traders in the east 1 The trade connection between the 
Thdna coast and the Parthian raters in the Persian Gulf has a special 
interest at this period, as, in the latter par£ of the first century 
after Christ, the Sh&takarais or A'adhras were driven from the 
Konkan and North Deccan .by foreigners, apparently Sky£hians or 
Parthians from North India. The.leaQers of these foreigners were 
Nahdpan and his GKjn-ia-law Ushaydat, who, under NahAj^n, seems 
to hare been governor of the Konkan and of the Nortnl)eccan. 
Nahapan seems at first to have fteen the general of A greater ruler in 
Upper India. He afterwards made himself independent and was the 
founder of the Kshatrap s, a Persian titlt meanmg representative, 
agent, or viceroy. This dynasty, which is also called the Sin h 
dynas ty, ruled in Kathiawaf from a.d. 76 to a.d. 328. 3 llshavddt 
and Ins family had probably been converted to BuAdhisn^ in Upper 
India. Soon after Conquering the Andhras, they ceased to be 
foreigners, married Hindus, and gavejup their foreign names. They 
did much for Baddniem, •and were also liberal to Brahmans. 8 The 

m m » . 

1 See Reinaud'a Abu-1-fida, hcxvii, The^artnians Bent silk and spices to Rome. 
Rawlinaon's Ancient Monarchies, VI, 425. The men ^f Oerrha on the west coast 
of the Persian Golf received cotton, spices, and other Jndian articles, and sent them 
partly up the Euphrates an£ partly on camels across Arabia to Palmyra. This traffic 
is noticed by Agathaasidee, B.C. 177, Strata B.C. 90, and Pliny a«d. 70, and in the 
Periptoa A.D. 24fe Vincent's CSmmerce, II. 361-862. Pliny has several references to 
Parthian trade and riches. Uk. V. ch. XXV. ; Bk. VI. ch. XXV. and XXyil. 

* Acoordingto Rawlinaon (Anc. Mon. VI. 23), the oldest form of thg Parthians' name 
is Parthwa. The early Hindu form is Parada, and the Paradasaaeem %o have been 
known to Hindus as rulers in Merv and Beluchasfan, ana tojhave been closely connected 
with Hindus, as far back as B.C. 600.' Lassen's Ind. Alt. III. 593. Though they had 
Arian andfPeraian names, and affected Persian fatbits and liked to be thought Persians, 
Rawlinaon considers that the Parthians were of Skythian or *Turanian origin. 
Rawlinaon's Anc. Mon. VI. 21-28. Besides as Paradas the Parthians are supposed 
to have been known to the Hindus aa Tusburanas ( Wilford, As. Rea. IX.?219), and 
perhaps aa Araaka. Na/ik Inscriptions, Trana. Sec. Int. Oong. 307, 309. Cunningham, 
who considers them closely connected with the Sua or Sakas (Arch. Survey. EL 46-47), 
places Parthians in poweijn North- west India from the eeSbnd century before Christ. « 
Wilson (Ariana Anfikraa, 336-338, 340).aB8ignf the Indo-Parthian^dynaaty to the first 
century after Christ. Their date is still considered doubtful. Thomas' Prinsep, 
IL 174. A passage in the Periplua (Vet Oeog. Scrip. I. 22) speaks of rival Parthians 
ruling in Sindh about ^h* middle of the third century after Christ. Early Hindu 
writinga^nention the f aradaa with the Palhavs aa tribes created by the aage Vaaiahtha'a 
wonder-working cow. See below p. 419 note 7> • • 

8 There are six inscriptions of Nahapan's family iif Gave VIII. at Nasik, one at 
Karli, and one by Nlhapan'a minister at Junnar. Besides smaller grants to Buddhist 
monks, Ushavdat, who seems to have governed in the Konkan and North Deccan 
under Nahapan, recorda (a.d^ 100) the building of quadrangular rest-houses and 
halting places at Sopara and the making of ferries across the Pardi, Daman, and 
Dahanu rivers. fTrana. Sec. Int. Oong. 328, 333, 335, 354 ; Arch. Sur. X. 33, 52. 
A, curious instance of their liberality to Brahmans is recorded in Naaik Cave XVII. 
(Trans. Sec. Int. Cong. 327). This grant consisted %l the gift of eight wives to 
Brahmans, the word used, bhdrya or a wedded woman instead of ktwya or a maiden, 
seeming ^> show that the women were chosen out of the king's* household. (Aa 
regards the loose marriage rules of the early Brahmans compare Muir'a Sanskrit 
Texts, 1. 131, 132 ; footnote 136-137* 282 ; 407 ; II. 406). The admission into Hinduism 
of Nahapan's family, and similar admissions in the Panjab (Lassen's Ind. Alt. II. 
806-832) support Wilford'a remark (Aa Rea. X. 90-91) that there ia nothing in the 
theory or practice of Hinduism to prevent foreigners, who are willing to conform 
to the IJinau religion and jnannera, being admitted to be Hindus, Two instances 
in modern Konkan history illustrate the process by which a foreign conqueror may 
become a Hindu, and may be raised to the highest place among Hindu warriors. 
In 1674 on Raigad hill in Kolaba, by lavish Uounty to Brahmans and by scrupulous 
observance of reUfeioua ceremonial, Shsvaji was, by Gagabhatt a learned Brahman 
from Benares (who cannot have thought Shivaji more than * Sandra), raised to the 
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precious stones, point to a close connection with India, and, through 
India, with China. 1 Hindus seem to have*settled at Palmyra for 
purposes of trade, as in 273, a fter the fall of Palmyra. India ns swelled 
the train of captives who graced Au^elian's triump h.^ Except the 
ruins of Hatra, or Al-Hadhra„ their own land contains few traces of 
Parthian buildings. 8 But the great rock temples in and near the 
Th&na district, that date from the centuries before and after Christ, 
seem to have been p lanned and sciilptured by Parthi^ nr P^f^^n 
artists. Harpharan of AJbulamaj whose name appears in one of the 
Karli inscriptions! was probably a Parthian or Persian. 4 And so 
closely alike are the animal capitals of tflie pillSrs at Karli, Bedsa, 
and Nasik, to capitals at PersepoliB and Susa* that, according to 
Fergusson, the early Buddhists of Westesn India either belonged to 
the Persian empire or drew their art from it. 6 • 

This close connection between India and Persia supports the 
view, that the Palhavs who are mentioned with Shaks and Yavans 
in the Vishnu Turan and m Nasik and Junagad inscriptions of the 
first and second oenturies, and who figure as a dynasty in the Deccan 
between the fifth and seventh cjenttfries, were of Persian or of 
Parthian origin. Like many other foreigners, these Palhavs have 
become Hindus aiyl are lost in the great taixture of tribes 9 which 
the name Maratha* covers. 7 • 
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1 Heeren, II. 440, 446, 453, 455, * Heeren, II. 443. * • 

8 Fergusson says (Hist, of Arch. II. 422) the^Parthianahave left no material trace 
of their existence, and Gardner (Marsden's Numismata Parthia, 2, 3) remarks that 
architecture and sculpture ceased during the rVrthian period. Fergusson even fixes 
the building of Hatra at a.d. 250, about fifteen years after the+c]ose of Parthian 
rule. But Bawlinson (Anc, Mon. VI. 881) showB that Hatra was a place of importance 
nnder the Parthians, and fixes its date at about JuD. 150. He thinks it was* the work 
of Parthian artists with little foreign help. There is a further mention that Facorus 
II. (78-110) enlarged and beautified Ctesijmon (Ditto, 2J4), and that the Parthian 
palace at Babylon was magnificent and the emperor surrousded with much pomp and. 
show. Ditto, 416. # ^ # 

4 Arch, Sur. X. 36. Abulama is probably Obollaji near Basra. See below p. 420 n. 3. 

5 Nineveh and Persepolia, 360 ; Rude Stone Monuments, 456. Kawlinson's 
Description of the Hal]s sjfc Hatra (Anc. Mon. VI. 379) has several points of likeness 
to Western India Cave Temples: Semicircular vaulted roofs, no windows, the light 
coming through an archway at the eas$«nd, and a numbenof small rooms opening from 
a central hall. Among the Sopara relics the resemblance between Maitreya's head- 
dress and the Parthian helmet adopted by Mithridates I. about B.C. 150 is worthy of 
notice. See Frontispiece in Gardner's Parthian Section of Marsden'a Numismata 
Orientalia, p. 18 ; also Rawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, Vf . 01. 

See Mr. Fleets Kanarese dynasties, 14-15. 

7 Several Hindu references show, that the great inflow of foreign nations in the 
qenturiA before and after the Christian era was not confined to the north of India. 

tions (Ind. Ant. IV. l(fc), Shaks, Yavans, Kamboj as. 

me ntioned in the Vishnu Puran. Wilson's Translation, 374. 
(Annals oTRaiasthan, L 82-85), that the Agnikula Rajputs are of 
nn-Sanskrit origin, is supported by a reference quoted by Lassen (Ind. Alt, TL 805) 
to a king Vrigi of Malwa, who, apparently about the time of Christ, introduced new 
divisions into the four castes, and by the boast of Qautamiputra Shatakarni (a.d. 120) 
in one of the Nasik oaves, that he had stopped the confusion of castes. Second Inter- 
national Congress, 311. 

The palhavs, who are mentioned in the. text, seem to have been known to the 
Hindus m very early times, as living near the Hindu Rush. Lassen's Ind. Alt. L 
1028. Early Hindu writings meifttan the Palhavs, with the Paradas and others, as 
outside tribes created from the tail of the Br4kman Vasishtha's wonder- working cow 
to help him in hfo great struggle witfe the Kshatriya ruler Vishvamitra. Muir's 
Sanskrit Texts, I. 391,398. Other passages describe them as degraded Kshatriya* 
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tlio Mardtha-speaking country, tfie Marithas are still called Arii 
by the Kanarese of Kaladgi; and Damorike, wrongly written 
Lymurike, the country of the Damils or Tamils. 1 He divides his 
Ariake or Maratha country into three, parte, Ari&ke proper or the 
Bombay- Deccan, Sadan's Ariake or the North Konkan, an£ Pirate 
Ariake or the South Konkan. 2 Besides Sopaxa and Symulla or 
Chaul on the coast, Nasik near the Sahy&dris, and the great inland 
marts of Paithan and Tagar, Ptolemy mentions seven plaoes in or 

near Thana. which can be identified.* • 

* • 

Ptolemy gives no details of the trade which <Jpew the Greeks to 
the emporium of Symulla. But from th£ fact tjiat the Shatakarms 
ruled the Deccan as well as the Konkan, there seems reason to 
suppose that it was the same trade whichns described by the author 
of the Periplus as centering at Broach aJ>out a hundred y^ars later. 4 
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1 Damurika appears in Peutingjer'B Tables, A.B. 100. 

1 The meaning of Sadan's £riake is doubtful. The question is discussed later 
on, p. 417. Pernansbecause of Pliny's account *of the Konkan pirates, Ptolemy's 
phrase Ariake Andron Peiraton has been tafc&n to mean Pirate Ariake. But Ptolemy 
has no mention of pirates on the Konkan coast, and, though this does not carry much 
weight in the case of Ptolemy, the phrase Andron Peiraton is not oorrect Greek for 
pirates. This and the dbee resemblance of the words suggests that Andron Peiraton 
may originally have been Andhra-Bhrityon. , 

3 Thfse are Nflasari, Kttsarifof the Vaitama liter, called Goaris from the town 
Goreh about forty miles from its mouth ; Dansa, either Tungar hill or Dugad near the 
Vajrabai springs ; the Binda or Bassein creek, apparently from Bhlyndar opposite 
Bassein ; the cape and mart of Symulla, the cape apparently the sotffch point of Bombay 
harbour, and the mart Chaul. South of Symulla is Balepatna, the city of Pal near 
Mahad with Buddhist caves, and not far from _41 is Hippokura, apparently a Greek 
form of Gnodegaon in KolaW. Ptolemy notices that Paithan was the capital of Siri- 
Polomei, probably Shri-Pulumayi (a.d.140), and mentions Nana-Gsma which he 
thought was'a river, but which apparently is the Nana Ghat the direct route from 
Paithan to the coast. 

4 MoCrindle's Periplug, 125. Goods passed from the top of the Safeyadris eastward 
in wagons across the Deccan to Paithan, and* from Paithan* ten days further east to 
Tagar, the greatest mart in^outhern India. At Tagar goods* were collected from the 
parts along the coast, that is apparently the coast of Bengal. There seems reason to 
believe that this was one of the lines along whiohi silk and some of the finer spices 
found their way west from the Eastern Archipelago and China, (Compare Heeren, 
III. 384). Near the mqnth of the Krishna, Ptolemy has a Maisolia, apparently the 
modern Masulipatam,, and close by an Alosyque, the place from which vessels set 
sail for Malacca or the Golden Cheratfnese Bertius' Ed.,* Asia Map X. and XI. So 
important was the town that the Godavari was known to Ptolemy as the Maisolos river 
(Ditto). The Periplus* has also a Masalia on the Coromandel coast, where immense 
quantities of fine muslins were # made. McCrindle, 145: Vincent, II. 523. It 
seems probable that mofochinon the Periplus name for one of the cloths which 
are mentioned as coming to Broach through Tagar from the parts along the coast, 
is, as Vincent suspected, a mistake. (Commerce, II. 412, 741-742) and should bo 
M^aulinon or Masuli cloth. McCvndle, 136 ; Vincent, II. 412. This and not 
Marco Polo's Mohsol near Nineveh (Yule's Edition, I. 69) would then be the origin 
of the English muslin. Maueilina the Arab name for muslin (Yule, I. 59) favours 
the Indiaiymgin, and in Marco Polo's time (^90) Mutapali near Masulipatam was 
(Yule, II. 296) famous for the most delicate work like tissue of spider's web. The 
trade in cloth between Masulipatam and Thana was kept up till modern times. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century, Thevenot notices (Harris, II. 373-384) 
how chintzes and other cloths from Masulipatam came through Golkonda by Chandor, 
Nasik, and the Tal pass to the Thana ports. And about the same time Baldaus 
(Churchill ELI. 589) describea^Masulipatam |8 a very populous city where the trade 
of Europe and China met, and where was a great concourse of merchants from 
Cambay, Surat, Goa, and other places^ on the west coast. It is worthy of note that 
the s dark spotted turban cloth now worn by^rome Bombay Prabhus, Musalmans, 
and Parsis, which ♦as probably adopted hj them from the old Hindu Thana traders, 
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liberality of Konkan merchants^ 1 Besides Hindus the leading 
merchants seem to have been. Greeks and Arafrs, some of them 
settled in India, others foreigners. Christian traders from the 
Persian Gulf seem also to have been settled at £aly&n and Sop&ra. 2 
Except as archers no Romans seem t<> have come to India. 3 

The shipping of the Thdna coast included small coastirfj^ craft, 
medium-sized vessels that went to 'Persia, and large Indian, Arab, 
and Greek ships that traded to Yemen and Egypt.* The Greek or 
Egyptian ships were latge well-found and well-mapned, and carried 
archers as a guard against pirates. 5 They were rounder andToomier 
than ships of war, and, ate a sign that they were •merchantmen, they 
hung a basket from the mast-head. The hull* was smeared with 
was and was ornamented with pictures of the gods, especially with 
a painting of the guardian divinity on tne stern. Jhe owners were 
Greeks, Hindus, and ^Lrabs, and the pilots and sailors were Hindus 
and Arabs. 8 * ____- 

About the close «f the* second century (a.d. 178) Rudradaman, 
one of the greatest of the Kshatrap kings of^Gujarat, has recorded 
a double defeat *of a &hatakarni find* the recovery of the north 
Konkan. 7 About the beginning of *the third century, according to the 
author of t he Periplus o f the Erythiean sea* whose date is probably 
a.d. 247, 8 ine elaer Baraganes, one of the Shdtakarnis, raised 



• • 



• • 



l The Karli and Kanheri Cathedral caves were made, by merchants ; and there are 
many inscriptions in the Kuda, Kanheri, and Naaik cayes, whic)# record minor gifts 
1>y merchants. Arch. Sur. X. 16, 19, 20, 21, 28; Trans. Sec. Or. Cong. 346, 347 and 
Places of Interest, Kanheri. As already noticed, Hindus at this time seem to have 
been great travellers. In addition to the former references the author of the 
Periplus notices Indian settlements in Socotra and at Aaania on the Ethiopian coast. 
MoCrindle, 93. m 

a Details of early Christian settlers are given in the Population Chapter and in the 
account of Sopara. Their high priest or Catholicus had his head -quavers at Ctesiphon. 
Heeren, IIL 438, 442. See Witford's As. Res! X. 81, and Bitter Erdkunde, VIII. pt. 2, 
385. Thomas the Apostle js said to have come to India abdut a.d. 50, and a second ' 
Thomas, a Maniche&n missionary, in trye third'eentnry. Reinaud'sj Memoir Sur. l'lnde, 
95 ; Assemanni in Rich's Khurdistan, II. 120, 121* 

8 Egypt was directly under the Emperor and no Roman might go to Egypt without 
special leave (Vincent's Commerce, H. 69). Vincent writes, 'The merchants have 
( *reck names, Diogenes, Theophilus, and Sopater. I have not met .a single Roman 
name' (Vincent, II. 69, 209, 505). According to Wilford (As. Res. X. 114) there 
was a Greek colony in Kalyan. The fondness of the Grdek* for founding trade colonies 
(Heeren, II. 282), ancrthe mention in Peutinger's Tables (VIII.) of a temple of Augustus 
at Muziris favour Wilford's statement. 

4 Vincent, II. 33, 37, 38. • 

Pliny's Nat. Hist., bk. VI. lhap. 23. According to one account the archers were 
Romans ; according to another they Vere Arabs. Pennant's Views, I. 104. 

' Vinctnt, II. 56, 101 ; Lassen In^. Alt. (Ed. 1858), III. 68-72 ; Stevenson's Sketch, 
2& Lindsay (Merchant Shipping, I. 108) thinks that tAese Greek boats were like the 
grain ships, which plied between Alexandria and Rome, in one of which St. IJaul was 
shipwrecked (a.d.62). This vessel was of considerable size, able to carry 276 passengers 
ana crew, besides a cargo of wheat. It was decked, had a high poop and forecastle, 
and bulwarks of battens. It had one main mast and one large square sail, a small 
mizzen mast, and a little pole at the bow with a square sail. These ships went at a 
great pace before the wind, but could not make much way on a wind. 

7 Ind. Ant. VII. 262. 

8 Reinaud's paper fixing the, date of the Periplus has been translated in the Indian 
Antiquar^ of December 1879. The detailed account of the Kathiawar and Gujarat 
coasts, compared with Ptolemy's scanty and confused notes, and the fact that the 
author corrects Ptolemy's great errorabout the*direction of the west coast of India 
support M. Reinaud's view that the Periplus is later than Ptolemy, 

b 310— 53 
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Kalyan to the rank o! a regular mart. When the author of the 
Periplus wrote, the Shatakarnis had again lost their hold of the 
Thana coast, and it hffd passed to a king named Sandanes, who 
stopped all foreign,trade. % If Greek vessel e, even by accident, came 
to a Konkan port, a guard was put on board, and they were taken 
to Barugaza or Broach. 1 

The Konkan places mentioned by the author of the Periplus 

are Sopara (Ouppdra), Kalyan, (Kalliena) % Chaul (Semulla), and 

Pal near Mahad (Palaipatmai) . a # Thouglf the direct commerce 

with Egypt had been driven from the Konkan ports, there was 

still a considerable trada, Coasting vessels went south to meet 

the Egyptian ships ut Musiris and Nelkynda on the Malabar coast, 3 

or further south to Ceylon ; or on to ports on the Coromandel 

coast, chiefly touring baclc the fine cloths of Maaulipatam. 4 There 

was an important trade with Gedrosia on the^ east coast and with 

Apologos, probably Obollah, at fhe head of the Persian Gulf. The 

' chief trade with Gedrosia was in timber, teak, .squared wood, and 

blocks of ebony, with a return of wine, dates, cloth, purple, gold, 
• » • 

* — ;; 

1 McCrindle's Peri plus, 128. This • Sandanes seems to be the family or 
dynasty, which gives its nsme to Ptolemy's ' Sadan's Aria,' which Includes most of 
the North Konkan. What •dynasty is meant is uncertain. Prof. Bhandarkar 
contributes the following note : Among the western tountries or tribes mentioned 
by Varahamihira, is* one bearing m the name of, ^h^ntik&s fBrihat 8. chajfc xiv. 
verse 20). The first part of - the name must in vernacular pronunciation have 
become S&idi, since nt is often changed to nd in the Prakrits, as in Satuulala for 
Shakuntala^Andeura for Antahpura, and in other cases. As to the final syllable ha 
of the word Tshantifca it is clearly a ^uifix, and this suffix is in later Sanskrit very 
generally applied to all nouns. When it is added to nouns ending in » as h<itfin an 
elephant, the final n is dropped and tfeus kaMin becomes hastika. Shantik% therefore, 
without the sufi^x ka> is ohantin, the nominative plural of which is Shantinah. 
This Shantinak is Sandino in the Prakrits, and from this last form, -that is the 
vernacularpronunciation of the day, the Greeks must have derived their Sandines or 
Sadinoi. The nameShantika occurs in the Markandeya Pnrana (chap. Iviii.), where, 
as well as in tte Brihat Samhita, it ia associated with Aparantaka or Aparantaka, 
the name of another western people living on the coast. Aparanta generally means 
■ northern Konkan. When the Kshatrapa Nahapan displaced tfce Shatavahanas or 
Andhrabhrityas in «the Deccan, the Shantinah or Sandino must have asserted their 
independence in the Konkan, and thus it was that their chief called 8andanes by the 
author of the Periplus oaine to be master of Kalyan. It was probably to render his 
independence "secure against the victorious Kshatra^aa, that he prohibited 
intercourse between his territories and the Deccan, and sent away the Greet? ships to 
Barygaza. There could benio reason for such a prohibition in the time of the ' Elder 
Saraganes' or Shatakarni, since* he ruled over the country, aboye the Sahyadris, as 
well as below. 

Another suggestion may perhaps be offered. That Ptolemy's Sadan and the 
Periplus Sandanes stand tor the Kshatrap or Sinha«rulers of Gujarat. The natural 
explanation of Sandanes' conduct in carrying the Greek ships to Broach is that it was 
done to force foreign commerce to his seaport of Broach. If the Sadhass are the 
Kshatrapa, the word Sadan ^>r Sandanes would-be the Sanskrit SddJtana, an agent 
or representative (see Williams' Sanskrit Dictionary), that is a translation of the 
Persian, Kshatrap. In support of the use of the word Sadhan as an agent may be 
cited Bardesanes' aocountof theHindu^mbassy, which ho met in Babylon ©n its way 
to Rome about a.d. 218, where the headman, or ambassador, is called Sandanes, 
apparently Sdtlhan (J. R. A. S., XIX. 290, 2$1). The suggestion is supported by 
the Jain work Kalakacharya Katha (J. B. B. R. A. S, IX. 139-142), which sooaks of 
the Kshatrapa as the Sadhan-Sinhas. Wilford explains the word by Sadhan lord 
(As. Ives. IX. 76, 198). He compares the phrase Sddhan Engriz a polite term for 
the English. 2£tcCrindle, 128, 129. t 

3 Musiris is identified with Muyirikotta and Nelkynda with Kauuettri. Me- 
Crindle's Periplus, 131, ^ 

« MoCrindle's Periplus, 145 ; VinceAVs Commerce, IL 523, 
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pearls, and slaves. 1 There was also trade in muslin, corn, oil, 
cotton, and female slaves with the east coast of Arabia, Socotra 
where Indians were settled, Aden, and Moosa *iear Mocha. 2 And 
there was a trade to Zanzibar and the African ports, taking corn, 
rice, batter, sesamum, cotton, sashes, sugar, and iron, and Bringing 
back slaves, tortoiseshell, and cinnamon. 8 Lastly there was a 
trade to Aduli, the^ea-port of Abyssinia, the Indian ships bringing 
cloth, iron, cotton, sashes, muslin, and lac, and taking ivory an 



A copper-plate, founcT by Dr. Bird in J889 itf a relic mound in 
front of the grea t Kanheri cave (No. 3), is dated in the 245th year 
of the XfiitaiiikiB' I^rom the form of ^he letters, which seem to 
belong to the fifth century, Dr. Burgess ascribes £he plate to the 
Gupta era in a.d. TJ6, and thus, mdkes the date of •the plate 
A.D. 421. Trikuta, or the three hills, is mentioned by K&licUs 
(a.d. 500) as a city on* a lofty site built by Baghu when he 
conquered the Konkan. The name is the'same as Trigiri, the 
Sanskrit form of Tagara, and Pandit Bhagv&nl&l identifies the 
city with Junnar in west Poona, 9 place of great importance, on a 
high site, and between the three hills of Sfymieri, Ganeshlena, and 
Manmodi. 6 The discovery of two hoards of silver coins bearing 
the legend q£ Kridhnar&j»,.one in 1881 jn Bombay Island the other 
in Mulgaon in S&lsette? in June 1882, seems to show that the early 
Rfahtrqlfr nta kincf Krishna (a.d. 375-400),^hose coinsjiave already 
been found in B&gl&n iu Nasik, also held possession of the North 
Konkan. 6 

During this time the Sassanian Aynasty (230 -6§0) had risen 
to power in Persia. They were on terms o f close friendshi p with 
the rulers of Western India, and became the leading traders in 
the eastern seas. 7 . In th,e beginning of the sixth century (a.d. 525) 
the Egyptian merchant and monk K osmas In^ kopl eustes describes 
Kaly&n (Kalli&na) A the seat of ^h6 Tff'THS - BVu* cfaiet rulers of* 
Western India, a king who* had from 500 to 600 elephants. 8 
Kaly&n had much traffic with C eylo n, which was then the great 
gentre«of trade in the east, sending copper, steel, ebony, and much 
* ^ • [ 

1 Vincent, II. 378, 379. The timber was chiefly used in boat-building. 
. 2 Vincent, II. 296, 297, 346. McCrmdle's Poriplus, 94, 9g. Besides in Socotra, there 
» a mention of Indians settled in Armenia in the third century after Christ. Reinaud's 
Memoir Sur. l'lnde, 72. 
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8 Vincent, II. 158. 



4 Vincent, II. 116. 



8 Archaeological Survey, X. 59, 60. * Mr. Fleet's Kanareee Dynasties, 31, note 2, 
• 7 In proof of the olose relations between the Sassanians and India may be noticed 
Behram Ghor's visit to the king of Kanauj (420-438), his marriage with an Indian 
princess, and the introduction of Indian music and literature into Persia* There 
were alaoAne conquest of Sindh and embassies to the rulers of southern India under 
Nanshirvan (531-578), and an embassy of Khosro Parviz (591-628) to the king of 
EAdami, Pulikeshi II. (609-640). Jcjnr. R, A. S. XI. 165. It was under the Sassanians 
that the Persians brought chess and the Arabian Nights from India (Reinaud's Memoir 
?ar. l*Inde, 135). WiXford (As. Res. IX. 156, 233; X. 91) traces the foreign element 
m the Marathas and in the Chitpavan or Konkanasth Brahmans to Persian immigration 
^ring Sassanian rule. Butat seems likely*that if there is a Persian element in the 
M*rathas and Ronkanasth Br&hma&s, it dates from before the time of the Sassanians. 
8e8 4S5>ove, p. 414. % 

The other centres of power were Si ndhu,, .Qrrhata probably Surashtra, Sibor 
S^tnaps^pdra^ au*d foujr peppcx marts 4n tie ffialabar coast. Miguo's Patrologiaa 
turttts f 8T;i. 446. " **+*"- — - 
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cloth, and bringing bagk silk, cloves, caryophyllnm, aloes, and 
sandalwood. 1 With the Persian Gulf there was much trade to 
Hira near Kufa, and to Obolteh. Of tho exports to the Persian 
Gulf, one of the chief was* timber for house-building, aloes, 
pepper, finger, spices, cotton cloth, and silk. 2 The trade with 
Egypt began to fall off about the close of the third century, and 
by the sixth century it had almost ceased. 8 The traffic with the 
African ports was brisk and had developed an import of gold. The 
merchants were Hindus, Arabs, Persians, ancTperhaps Christians from 
Persia. 4 The Hindus seem to have been** as great travellers as 
during the times of Greek trade, and were found settled in Persia, 
Alexandria, Ceylon, Java, and China. 5 . 

The chief of Raly&n described by Kosmas was perhaps either a 
Maurya <8r a Nala as Kiftivaiana (550-567$, the first of tho 
Ch&lukyas who turned his arms against tho Konkan, is described 
as the night of death to* tho Nalay amfr Mauryas. 6 And 
Kirtivarma's grandson* Puli kesi II. (610-GI0), under whom the 
Konkan was conquered, Hescrityes nis general Chanda-danda, as 
a great wave which drove before ft the watery stores of the pools, 
which are the Mauryas. • The Oh&lukya general, with hundreds of 
ships, attacked the Maurya capital Pur i, the goddess of the fortunes 
of the western dfcean. 7 A* stone inscription from ^Tdda i» the 
north of Th&na of the fourth or fifth century Shows that a Manryan 
king of thg name of Sukqtuvarm a was then ruling in the Konkan. 8 
- • t . . 

1 Cosmas in J. R. A. S. XX. 292. # Heeren's Hist. Res. III. 403 and Ap. B. 439. 
Yule's Cathay, I. clxvii.-clxxxi. Vincent, II. 505-511. Lassen's Ind. Alt. IV. 94. 99, 
100 ; Tennent's£eylon, I. 545. 

2 In 63P the Arabs found teak beams in the Persian king's palace near Basra. 
Ouseley's Persia, II. 280. 

3 The mystic Loadstone rocks (an index to the limit of navigation) had moved from 
Ceylon in 280 to the moutk of the Arabian Gulf in 560. Priaulx in J.IL A.S. XX, 309. 

• 4 Kosmas in Yule's Catltay, I. clxx. An account of the Christians flf Kalydn and their 
connection with Pevia is given in the Population Chapter. It seems probable that 
the settlements of Christians at Ralyan and Sopara had been strengthened by refugee 
irom Syria and Mesopotamia in the fifth century during the' persecution of the 
Nestorians by the Emperor of Constantinople. At that time Nestorians seem to have 
fled as far as Chiija, Keinaud's Abu-1-fida, cd. ; Rich's KhurdisUn, II. 112. * * 

6 Uiwen Thsang (642) foukd colonies of Indfctus in the cities of Persia in tho frco 
exercise of their religion. RainaYtd's Abu-1-fida, ccclxxxiv. There were two or three 
Buddhist convents of the Narrow Way (Julien's Hiwen Thsang, III. 179). An Indian 
temple is mentioned about a.d. 400 at Auxume on tfce Red Sea. J. R. A. S. XX. 278, 
note 4. In 470 BrahmanB we're entertained at A lexandria. by Severus, a Roman Governor. 
(Wilford's As. Res. X. Ill ; Lassen's Ind. Alt III. 378, IV. 907 ; Priaulx in J. R. A. 8. 
XX. 273). In the beginning of the fifth century there were said to be 3000 Imiians in 
China. Real's Fah Hian, xxix. Fah Hian (420) also mentions Brahmans in the ship 
between Java and China. Branmans flourished in Java, Ditto, 168-169. 

6 Ind. Ant. VIII. 244. A dynasty of fifty -nine Chalukyas is said to have ruled 
in Oudh. Then Jaising nassed sout^, invaded the Deccan, and abou^. a.d. 46$ 
defeated the Ratta chief Krishna (Jour. R. A. S. [Old Series], IV. 6, 7, 8). For two 
more generations their power did not pass west of the Sahyadris. 

7 Arch. Sur. Rep. III. 26. Puri has not been identified. See below, p. 423 note 2. 

8 Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. This stone, which may be readily known by a trident 
mark at the top, is in the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic Society. Details are 

fiven under Places of Interest, Vada. Traces of the Mauryas remain in thu surname 
lore, which is common among Marathas, Kunbis, and Kolis. The two small 
landing-places of the name of More, in Elephant^ and in Karanja, are perhaps relics 
of Mauryan power. The only trace of* the Nalaa occurs in a local story of a Nal 
Raja, who married his daughter to the Makng or Arab devotee who gave his name 
to Malanggad hill. (See Places of Interest, Malanggad). Nal is still a Maratha surname. 
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And it is probable that the group of figuresjln the Londd cav e six 
miles south-east of Bhiwndi, which belongs to the sixth or seventh 
century, represents the court of a Mainyan king. 1 • 

During the reign of the great Nanshervan (531 - 5 78), wfcn the 
Persians were the rulers of the conimdrce of tne eastern seas, the 
relations between Western India and Persia were extremely close. 8 
On the Arab (625 and 6^8) overthrow of Yezdejard III., the last of 
the Sassanians, several jbands of Persians sought* refug e on the 
Th&na coast and were kindly received by Jddav Rana, apparently 
a Tddav chief of Sanj&n, 8 In the yearJ immediately after their 
conquest of Persia the Arabs made several raids on the coasts of 
Western India; one of these in 637 from Bahrein and Oman in 
tbe Persian Gulf plundered the Konkan coast near Tfcdn a. 4 _ 



No further notice 5 8f the North Konkan has been traced till the 
rise of the Sil^h&ras, twenty of whom,^LS far as present information 



i Tbe attitude of some of the figures, whos# hands are laid on their months 
apparently out of respect to the king, suggests Persian influence, The laying of the 




Hind or India, but this* seems t^ have been an anpient practise. Rawlinson, J. R. 
G. S. XXVII. rtfe. As to the ex&nt of the Persian trade at this time, see Reinaud's 
Memoir Sur. llnde, 124. In the fifth and sixth centuries, besides the Persian trade, 
there was an active Arab trade up the Persian Gulf audi the Euphrates 1 to Jlira on the 
rii/lit or west bank of the river, not far from the ruins «of Babylon! There was also 
much traffic with Obollah near the mouth of the joint *river not far from Basra. 
Reinaud's jSj^ra-l-fida, ccclxzxii. • 

Obollah is also at this time (a,d. 400-600) noticed as the terminus of the Indian 
and Chinese vessels which were too large to pans up the river to Hh%. (Ditto and 
Yule's Cathay, Ixxvii. 55). So close was its connection with India that the/Talmud 
writers always speak of it as Hindike or Indian Obillah (Rawlinson in J. R. 6. S. 
XXVII. 186). According to Masudi (915).Obollah was the only* port under the 
Sasaanian kings (Prairies a 'Or, IIL 164.) MoCrindle (Periplftg, 108 ; compare Vincent, 
II. 377) identifies $ with 4he Apologos of the Periplus (a.d. 247) which he holds 
took the place of Ptolemy's (a.d. 150> Teredon or Diridotus. fteinaud (Ind, Ant. 
VIII. 330) holds that Obollah is a corruption of the Greek Apologos, a custom house. 
But Vincent's view (II. 355) that Apologos is a Greek form of the original Obollah 
or Obollegh seems much* more likely. In Vincent's opinion (Ditto, II. 356) the town 
was founned by the Parthians. At the time of the Arab conquest? of Persia (637) 
Abillah is mentioned as the port of entr^ at the mouth of ^he Euphrates (J. R. A. 8. 
XII. 208). In spite of the rivalry of the new Arab noft of Basrah, Obollah continued 
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369) ; and it appears in the fourteenth century in Abu-1-fida (Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, 72). 
It was important enough to give the Persian Gulf the name of the Gulf of Obollah 
(U'lierbelot's Bibliotheque Orientaley III. 61). According to D'Herbelot when he wrote 
(about 1670) Obollah was still a strong well peopled town (Ditto). The importance 
of the town and the likeness of the names suggest that Obollah is the Abulamah from 
which cany the Persian or Parthian Harpharap of Abulamah who records the sift of 
a cave in Rarli inscription 20. This identification supports the close connection by sea 
lietween the Parthians and the westj coast of India in the centuries before and after 
the Christian era; See above p. 413. 8 See above pp. 247-249. 

4 Elliot and DowBon's History, I. 415, 41 6. As the companion fleet which was sent 
to Dibal or Diul in Sindh made a trade settlement at that town, this attack on Thdna 
was probably more than a plundering raid. JThe Kaliph Umar (634-643), who had not 
been consulted, was displeased wit]} the expedition and forbad any further attempt. 

* Hi wen Thsang's (642) Konkanapuga, about 330 miles from the Dravid country, was 
thought by General Cunningham (Anc. Geog. &>2) to be Ealvan, or some other place 
in tho Konkan. T/t. Burnell (Ind. Ant. VII. 39) has identified it with Konkananalli 
m Mysob 
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Chapter VII goes, ruled in the Nortfe Konkan from about a.d. 810 to A.b. 12 GO, 
Higtory. a period of 450 years. 1 

Who the Silah^as were has not been ascertained. The name is 
uafcara*. variously spelt Sil&h&ra, ShailaMra, Shi-il&ra, Shilara, and SilAra ; 

even* Che same inscription has more than one form, and one 
inscription has the three forms Silara, Shilara, and Shrilara. 2 Lassen 
suggests that the Silahdras are of Afghan origin, as Silar K&firs 
• are still found jn Afghanistan. 8 JJut the* southern ending Ayya 

of the names of almost all their ministers ahd the un-Sanskrit names 
of some of the ohfef s favour the view that*they were of southern or 
Dravidian origin.* • 

• 1 As farts at present known, the family tree of the Thana Silaharas was as follows : 

(i)Kanardi. 

• • I • 

(2)Palaahaktl. • • 

(8) Kapardi (TJL) named Laghn or the younger, 

| (ShakTW- 799, aj>. 863-877* • 

• • (4) Vappuvamuu* 

(5)JhanJha, (6)doggi* 

(a.D.916). I * 

I • (7) Vajjadad«v. • 

Basthiyavva, • | * 

(married Bhfllama the (8) Aparajit (Shot 919, A.D. 997X • 

fourth Qhfa dor Yada v king). 

v 



(9)VajJadadey<IL). ** (10) Artkeihari OSfo** 989, A.d. lolR * 

• . \ 

•0J)0LhittarM * ^ fl2)NagarJun. (15) Mummuni (8hak 982, A.D. 1060). 

(14) Aaantdev (Skak lOOTand 1018, a. d. 1081 and 1094). 

(15) AparaJltya (Shak 1060, A.D. 1138). * 

(i6) Baripalde? (Shak 1071, 1072, and 1076, a.d. 1149, 1160, and 1158). 
• T 

(17) laalHkarjun {Shak 1078 and 1083, A.D. 1168 and 1180). 

* (18) Aparftditya (H.) (Shak 1106 and 1109, A.D. U8#and 1187). 

(l4 Kaahidav (Jta* J125 and 1161, aa 130§*nd 128$. 

(20) Someshvar [Shot 1171 and 1182, A.D. 1249 and 1260). 

Besides the Thana branch of the Silaharas, there was a South Konkan branch whoso 
head-quarters are unknown and a Kolhapur bran ch wliese. head-quarters seem to 
have been at P<anhalgadh the modern Tanhala (J. B. B. R. 4. S. XIII. 17). From 
the single inscription which has been found* the South Konkan branch appears to 
have included ten kings who ruled from about 808 to 1008, at first under the 
Rashtrakutas and then under the Chalukyas. The Kolhapur bAnch, of which eloven 
inscriptions are recorded, had sixteen kings who/uled from about 840 (?) to 1190. 
One of this dynasty Vijayarkdev (1 151) is described as restoring the dethroned lords of 
Thana andGoa. J.B.RB. A. S. XIII. 16, Mr. FleeYs Kanarese Dynasties. 08-108. 
B Ind. Ant. IX. 33, 34, 35 ; Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XIII. 2, 3, & 
8 Lassen's Ind. Alt. IV. 113. » * 

4 It seems probable that feilahara and Shailahara are 8anskritised forms of the 
common Marathi surname Selar. The story of the origin of the name is that 




foocf. After a time it came to thelot of the serpent Shankhachuda to be sacrificed?. 
He was taken to a stone, shila, and left for the eagle to devour. Jimutvahan resolved 
to save the victim, and placed himself on the rock instead of the serpent. When 
Garuda came, Jimutvahan said he was the victim and paruda devoured hjm except 
his head. Meantime Jimutvahan 'b wife came, and finding her husband slain, reproach- 
ed Garuda, who restored him to life and at her request ceased to devour the serpents. 
For this act of self-sacrifice JimutvJhan gained the name of the Rock-devoured, 
Shildhdra. J. R. A. S. (Old Series), IV. 113. • Tawnev's Katha8ar»& Sagsra, 1. 174- 186. 
A stanza from this story forms the beginning of all Silahara copper-plate inscriptions. 
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The SilAhAraa seem to have remained under the RAshtrakntas 
till about the close of the tenth century, a.d. 997, when Apardjit 
assumed independent power. 1 The Thdife SilAh&ras seem to 
have held the greater part of the present distorts of ThAna and 
Kol&ba, Their capital seems to hav& been Purij* and their places 
of note were Hamjaman probably Sanj&n in "DSESnu, Th&na* (Shri- 
*than&k), Sop&ra (Shurp&rak), Ghanl (Uhemuli), Lon&d (Lavanatata), 
and Uran. 8 Ab the y&davs call themselves lords of the excellent 
city of Dv&r&vatipura er Dw&rka and the Kadambas call them- 
selves lords of the excellent city 6f Banav&sipnra or Banav&si, so the 
Sil&hAraa call themselves lords of the excellent c^ty of Tagarapora 
or 'Tagar. This title would furnish a cfue to. the origin of the 
Silah&ras if, unfortunately, the site of Tagar was not uncertain. 4 
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i See below, p, 424. Thesearly Silaharas, though they call themselves Rajas and 
Konkan Chakravartis, seem to have been only Manamandaleshvaras or MahasaraantA* 
dhipatis, that is great nobles. In twoKanheri oaye inscriptions (Aroh. Snr. X. 61,62) 
the third Silahara king Ka(ardi IT, (a.d. 853 to 877) is mentioned as a subordinate of 
the Rashtrakutas. Of the later Silaharas Anantapal a.d* 1094 and Aparaditya a.d. 
1138 claim to be independent. * Ind. Ant. IX. 45. # 

2 The Si ldMra Pun, if, as seems likely, it^le the same as the Maurya Pari (Ind, 
Ant. VIII. 244), &** a ooaat town. Of the possible ooast towns Thana and Chaul may 
bo rejected, as they appeal* under the names of 6hristh4nafand Chemuli in inscriptions 
in which Puri also occurs t As, Jtes. I. 361, 364 ; Ind, Ant IX. 38). K aly& n a nj i Sopara 



imain Mangalpun or Magathan in Salsette, Qharapurj or Eaepfcanta, and 
K ajapuri or Janjira. Neither Mangalpuri (see Places of interest, ^iaaathan) nor 
Rajapun nas remains of an old capital, so that perhaps yie most liisely identification 
of Pari is the Moreh landing or Bandar on the north-east corner of Gharapuri or 
Klephanta, where many ancient remains have been found. See Places of Interest, 
Elephant*, £nd Appendix A, Puri. 

* Other places of less note mentioned in the inscriptions are fih£dan, Padgha, 
and Babgaon villages, and the Kumbhari river in Bhiwndi, Kanher in Bassejn, and 
Chanje (Chadiche) village near Uran. 

4 Tagar has been identified by Wilford (As. Res. 1. 369) with Devgiri or Daulatabad 
and by Dr. Burgess with'Roza about four milds from Daulafcabad (Biaar and Auran- 
gabad, 55); Lassen and Yute place it doubtfully at Kulburgfc (Ditto); Pandit Bhag- • 
vanlal, as already s&ted, at Junnar; prant Duff (Marathas, linear Bhir on the 
Godavari ; and Mr. J. F. Fleet, C.S., (Kanarese Dynasties, 99- 103) at Koihapur. Prof. 
Bhandarkar observes*, 'The identification of Tagar with Devgiri is based on the 
supposition that the formes name is a corruption of the latter. But that it is not 
so, is proved by its occurrence as Tagar in the Silahara grants ^a.d. 997-1094), 
and in a Chalukya grant of a.d. 61£f the language oiallof which is Sanskrit. 
The modern Junnar cannot have been Tagar, since the Greeks place Tagar ten days' 
journey to the east or^Paithan. On the supposition that Junnar was Tagar, one would 
expect the Chalukya plate issued to a Brahman of Tagar to have been found 
at or near Junnar. But it was found at Haidarabad in th# Deccan, The author of 
the Peri ul us calls Tagar 'the # greatest city' in Dakhinabades or Dakshinapath, 
The Silanara princes or chiefs, who formed three distinct branches of a dynasty that 
ruled ovfcr two parts of the Konkan and the country about Kolh&pur, trace their 
origin to Jimntvahan, the Vidyadhar or demigod, and? style themselves ' The lords 
of the excellent city of Tagar.' From this it would appear that the Silaharas w,ere an 
ancient family, and that their original seat was Tagar whence they spread to the 
confines of the country. Tagar therefore waft probably the centre of one of the 
earliest Aryan settlements in the Dandakaranya or 'forest of Dandaka,' as the Deccan 
or Maharashtra was called. These* early settlements followed the course of the 
OodAvari. Hence it Is that in the formula repeated at the beginning of any religious 
ceremony in Maharashtra, the place where the ceremony is performed is alluded to 
by givin J "~ ** ~ * xv ~ n ^ x : ** *~ " w^-j— v ^ »- 

'Goddvai 
the south 
mrya Datehine tire' that is 'on the southern bank of the Godavari.' If then Tagar 
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Besides the Sil&h&ra references^the only known Sanskrit notice of 
Tagar is in a Ghdlakya copper-plate found near Haidarabad in the 
Deccan and dated A.iJ. 612. 1 As has been already noticed, the 
references to Tag$r in Ptolemy and in the Penplus point to a city 
considerably to the east of Paithan, and the phrase in the Periplus, 2 
' That many articles brought into Tagar from the parts along the coast 
were sent by wagons to Broach/ seems to show that Tagar was in 
communication with the Bay of Bengal, and.was supported by-the 
eastern trade, which in later times enriched Malkhet, Kalyan, Bidar, 
Golkonda, and "Haidarabad. * • 

From numeronstreferei^es and grants tie Th&na Sil&h&ras seem 
to have been worship pers of Shiv. 8 

Of Kapardi, the first pf the Th&na Sil&h&ras, nothing is known 
except that he claims descent from Jimutvahan. Pulashakti his son 
and successor, in an undated inscription ir^Kanheri Gave 78, is 
mentioned as the governor of Mangalpnri in the Konkan, and as the 
humble servant of (the R&shtrakuta king) Ameghvarsh. The third 
king, Pulashakti's sorJJ Kapardi II. was called the younger, laghu. 
Two inscriptions in Kanheri£avfa 10 and 7{£ dated a.d. 853 and 877, 
seem to show that he was subordinate to the Rashtrakutas. The 
son o£ Kapardi II. wa\ the fourth king, Yappuvanna, and his son 
Was Jhanjha the fifth king. Jhanjha is mentioned by the Arab 
historian Masudi as ruling over Saipaur (CHaul) jp. a. d« 91G. 4 
He mngj have been a staunch Shaivite, as, according to a SiUhara 
copper-pjat^ of a.d. 10J4, he built twelve temples of Shambhu. 6 
According to* an unpublished copper-plate in the possession of 
Pandit Bhagv&nlal, Jnanjha had a daughter named Lasthiyavva, who 
was married # to Bhillam the fourth king of the Ch&ndor YHdavs. 6 

The nexf king was Jhanjha's brother Goggi, and after him came 
Goggi's son Vajj addev. Of the eighth king, Varjaddev's son 
Apar^jit or BirunaaEafalih, a copper-plate dated«097 (Shah 919) has 
lately been found *at Bher, about ten miles north of Bhiwndi. 7 



was one of the earliest of the Aryan settlements, it must be •situated on o£ near the 
banks of the Godavari, as the ancient town of Faithan is > and its bearing^f rt*m 
Paithan given by the Gredk geographers agrees with this supposition, as the course 
of the Godavari from that ^oiftt is nearly easterly. Tagar musj} therefore be looked 
for to the east of Paithan. If the name has undergone corruption, it must, by the 
Prakrit law of dropping £he initial mutes, be first changed to Taaraura. and thence 
to Tarur or Terur. Can it be the modern Darur or pharur in the Nizam s dominions, 
twenty-five miles east of Grant Duff's Bhir and seventy miles south-east of Paithan ? 
l Ind. Ant. VI. 75. « McCrindle, 126. 

3 The most marked passages are in a copperplate of a.d. 1094 v where the fifth 
king Jhanjha is mentioned as having built twelve temples to Shambhu, and the 
tenth <king Arikeshari as having, by direction of his father, visited Someshvar 
or Somnath, offering up before him the whole earth (Ind. Ant. IX^ 37). The 
Kolhapur Silaharas appear to have been tolerant kings, as one copper-plate records 
grants to Mahadev, Buddha, and Arhat (Jotu*. B. B. R. A. 8. XIII. 17). Compare 
Mr. Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, 103. 

4 Prairies d'Or, II. 85. 6 Ind. Ant. IX. 35. 

« The text is, 'Bhdrydyaq/acha Jhanjhardjalanaijd shri Last/uyawdvhapdS A 
short account of the Chandor Yadavsjs given in the Nasik Statistical Account, 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 185. 

7 The copper-plate records the grant at Shrjf thanak or Thana, of Bhadane village 
about eight miles east of Bhiwndi for* the worship of Lonaditya residing in (whose 
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It appears from this plate that daring Apar&jit's reign, his 
Rfahtrakuta overlord Karkar&ja or Kakkala was overthrown and 
slain by the Ch&lukyan Tailapa, and that Apar&jit became indepen- 
dent some time between 972 and 997.*. 

In a copper-plate of a.d. 1094, recording a grant by the fourteenth 
king Anantdev, Aparajit is mentioned as having welcomed Gomma, 
confirmed to Aiyapc^ev the sovereignty which had been shaken, 
and afforded security to BhiUam&mmamanambudha ? 8 The next 
king was Apar&jit's son Vajjafiadev. The next king Arikeahar i, 
Yaijadadev*s brother, u» a copper-plate grant cfeted a.d. 1U97, is 
styled the lord of 1400 Konkan villages. Mention is also made of 
the cities of Shristh&nak, Pari, and Hamyaman probably Sanj&n. 3 
The eleventh king was Vajiadadev's sOn Ohhittar&jdey: In a 
copper-plate dated Shak 948 (a.d. 1025) he is styled the ruler 
of the 1400 Konkan tillages, the Chief of which were Puri and 
Hamyamam. 4 The twelfth king wps N&g&rjan, the younger 
brother of Chhittar£jdev.* After him came* N&g&rjun's younger 
brother Mnmmuni or M&mvAni, who is mentioned in an inscription 
dated a.d. 1060 {Shak 982). 6 The fourteenth king was Mnmmuni or 
Mdmvini's son Anantp&l or Anantdev, whow name occurs jn two 
grants dated a.d, J 081 and 1096* 8 In Che 1096 grant he is 
mentioned as ruling ov$r the whole Konkan 1400 villages, the chief 
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temple is in) Lavanatata (Lonad), on the fourth of the daak half of Mhddh (June-July) 
Shak 919 (a.d.997), as a Daluhmdvan gift, that is'a gift made on the occasion of the sua 
beginning tojpass to the south. Aparajita*s ministers were Sangalaiya and Sinhapaiya. 
The inscription was written by Sangalaiya's son Annapai. The grant was settled in 
Thana, Tachcha Shriithdnake dhruvam, • 

1 Pandit Bhagvanlal Indra ji, • 

1 Ind. Ant. IX 36. Of Gomma and Aiyapdev nothing is known ; of the third 
name only Bhillam the son-in-law of Jhanjha jmn be made out. • 

* Asiatic Researches, L 357-367. This grant was f ountT .in 1787 while digging 
foundations in Thana fort, ^Irikeshari's ministers were Vasapaiya and Vardhapaiya. 
The grant consists of several villages given to a family priest, th# illustrious Tikka- 
paiya son of the illustrious astrologer Chchhinpaiya, an inhabitant of Shristhanak 
(Thana) on the occasion of a full eclipse of the moon in Kdrtik (October-November) 
Shak 939 (a.o. 1017) Pingala Samva&aara. The grant was written by the illustrious 
2^galaiya\ the great bard, and engraved on plates of copper by Vedapaiya's son 
Mandhirpaiya. • * 

* Ind. Ant. V. 276-281. His ministers were the chief functionary Sarvddhikdri the 
illustrious Niganaiya? the minister for peace and war the illustrious Sihapaiya, and 
the minister for peace and war for Karaata (Kanara) the Ulnstrious Kapardi. The 
grant, which is dated Sunday the fifteenth of the bright naif of Kdrtik (October* 
November) Shak 948 (a.d. 1026) Kahaya Samvatsara is of a field in the village of Nour 
(the modern Naura two miles north of Bhandup) in the tdluka of Shatshashthi 
(Ssisettaf inolnded in Shristhanak ((Thana). The donee is a Brahman Amadevaiya 
the son of Vipranodamaiya, who belonged to the Chhanaogaahakha of the Samved. 

* Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XII. 329-332. In this inscription, which is in the Ambar- 
nath temple near Kalyan, he is called Mamvanjrajadev and his ministers are named 
Viuta (paiya), Naganaiya, Vakadaiya, Jogalaiya, Padhisena, and Bhailaiya, The 
inscription records the construction of a temple of Chhittarajdev, that is a temple, the 
merit of building which counts to Chnittarajdev. 

« The A.D. 1081 grant was found in Veh&r in Salsette and the 1096 grant in Khare- 
pfttan in Devgadin the Ratnagiri district. The Vehar stone was found in 1881 and 
records a grant by Anantdev i% Shah 1003 (A*j>. 1081), the chief minister being Rudra- 
pai The inscription mentions AjanAlaiya son of Mataiya of the Vyadika family and 
the grant of some drammas to khdrdZa%mandli[M Pandit Bhagvanlal). The Kharepatan 
copper-plates were found several years ago anorgive the names of all the thirteen 
SiUhara kings befoffe Anantdev. Ind. Ant. IX, 33-46. 

a 310-54 
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of which was Pari and next to it Hanjamana probably Sanj&n, and 
as having cast into the ecean of the edge of his sword those wicked 
heaps of sin, who at a time of misfortune, caused by the rise to 
power of hostile relatives, devastated the whole Konkan, harassing 
gods and Br&hmans. 1 

The names of six SiUhira kings later than Anantdev hare been 
made out from land-grant Btones. As these ^stones do not give 
a pedigree, the order and relationship of* the kings cannot be 
determined. * • 

The first of these king? is Apar&ditya, # who is mentioned in a 
stone dated A.d. 1198 (Shak 1060).* The next king is Haripildev, 
who is mentioned in three stones dated 1149, 1150, and 1153 (Shak 
1071, 1072 andJ076) • # 

The next king is Mallik&fjun,rf)f whom two •grants are recorded, 
one from Chiplun in Ratnagiri dated 1156 [Shak 1078), the other from 
Bassein dated 1160 (Shak 1082). This Mallik^rjun seems to be the 
Konkan king, who wal defeated near Bals&r, by A'njbada the general 
of the Gujarat king KumfrpA Soianki (a.d. 1 148-1 1 74) . 4 Next comes 



fi 



1 Thif account refers to some civil strife of which nothing is known (Ind. Ant. IX 
41). Anantdev '8 ministers were the illustrious Nauvitaka Vasaida, Rishibhatta, the 
illustrious Padhisen Mahade vaiya prabhu, and Somanaiya pratihu. The grant jb dated 
the first day of the bright half of Sidgh (January-TFebrnary) in the^ear 8Kok 1016 
(a.d. 1094fc Bhav Samvatmra. It consists of an exemption from tolls for all carts 

belonging t<^th«*great miniate* the illustrious Bhabhana shreshthi, the son of the groat 
minister Durgashrlshthi of \£alipavana, probably Palpattana or the city of Pal near 
Mahad in Kolaba, and his brother the illustrious Dhanamshreshthi. Their oarts may 
come into any of the ports, Shristtynak, Nagapur perhaps Nagotbna, JSburnarak, 
Chemuli, and osiers included within the Konkan 1400. They are also freea from 
the toll on thesingress or egress of those who carry on the business of norika (?) 

2 Thia stone, which was found in 1881 at Chanje near Uran in the Karanja 
etty division, records the grant of a field in Nagum, probably the modern 
[agaon about fqnr miles west of Uran. for $i e met ft G f his mother Liladevi ; and 

another grant of a garden«in Chadiia (Change) village. This is the Aparaditya * king 
of the Konkan,' who is mentioned in.Mankha'B Shiikatrthaohaj-ita (a book found 
by Dr. Biihler in Kashmir and ascribed by him to a.d. 1135-1145) as sending Teja- 
kanth from Shurparak (Sopara) to* the literary congress held at Kashmir, of which 
details are given in that book. Jour. B. B. R. A. 8. XII. Extra Number, 51 ; ex v. 

S The 1149 stone is built into the plinth of the back veranda of the house of one 
Jairam Bhaskar«Sonar at Sopara. It records a gift. The name ef the king istloubtftfi. 
It may be also read Kurpaldev. The 1150*s«one was found near Agashi in 1881. 
It is dated Ul Mdrgshirsh (Becdmber- January), in the Pramoda Symvatsaru, Shak 1072 
(a.d. 1160). Hari pal's ministers were Vesupadval, Lakshman prabhu, Padmashivraul, 
and Vasuffi nayak. The grant is of the permanent income of Shrine vadi in charge of 
a Pattakil (Patil) named naja, to the family priest Qrahmadevbhatt son of Drvakar- 
bhatt and grandson of Govardhanbhatt, by prince Ahavamalla enjoying the village of 
Vattarak (Vatar) in Shurparak (Sopara). The witnesses to the grant jot Risi 
Mhatara, head of Vattarak village, Naguji Mkatara, Anantnayak, and Changdcv 
Mhatara. Pandit BhagvanlaX There is another inscription of Haripaldev on a stone 
found in Karanion in Bassein. The inscription is of thirteen lines, which are very 
hard to read. In the third and fourth lines can be read very doubtfully ~< the illus- 
trious Haripaldev, the chief of. the Mahamandaleshvaras, adorned with all the royal 
titles. ' The 1158 stone was found near Borivli station in 1882. The inscription is in 
nine lines, and bears date Shak 1075, Shrimukn Samvatsara and the name of king 
Haripal. 

4 The Kumarpal Charitra (a.d. 1170) which gives details of this defeat of 
Mallikarjun (see below p. 436) describes^ MallikarjunWather as Mahanand, and his 
capital as Shatanandpur ■ surrounded by the ocean* {ShcUdnandapure jaladhweshlito 
Mahdnando rdja). Mahanand is an addition to thf Silahara table, but the form appears 
doubtful and does not correspond witlfthe name of any of the preceding or succeeding 
kings. ' Surrounded by the ocean' might apply to a town either in Salsette or on 
Sopara island. But the epithet applies much better to a town on Klephanta island 
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Apar&ditya II., of whom there are four land-grant stones, three of 
them dated, one in 1184 (Shak 1106) andfwo in 1187 {Shak U09), 
and one undated. 1 • 

The next king is Keshidev, son of Aparfrka (Apar&ditya II. ?), 
two of whose land-grant stones have ljeen found, one dated 1203 
(Shak 1125) the other 1238 {Shak MCI). 2 

The next is Someshvar, two of whose land-grant stones have 
been found, one date* 1249 {Shah 1171) the other 1260 (Shak 
1182).» . * 



and the similarity in name suggest* that Shatanandpur may be Santapur an old 
name for Elephanta. See Places of Interest, 81-82. Mallikarjun's Chiplun stone was 
found in 1880 by Mr. Falle, of the Marine Surveyf under a wall in Chiplun (Jour. 
B. B. R. A. S. XIV. p. zxzv.) It is now in the museum of thj Bombay Branch of 




Anantugi (Pandit BhagvanUl). The Bassein stone styles the king 
Mallixirjun' [and the date given is Shak 1082 V- D< 1160), Vishva Samvatsara, his 
ministers being Prabhakar nayak and Anantpai prabhu.* The grant is of a field(?) or 
garden (?) called Shilarvatak in Padhalasak in Katakhadi by two royal priests, for 
the restoration of a temple. Pandit BhagvanlAl* 

1 The 1 184 (Shak 1 106) stone was found in February 1882 about a mile south-west of 
Lonid in BhiwnMi. Of the two Shak 1 109 (a^d. 1187) steViee, one found near.Govem- 
meni House, Parel, reiiords a grant by Aparaditya, ^he ruler of the Konkan, of 24 
dramma coins after exempting other taxes, the fixed revenue of one oart in the 
village^ of Afahuli (probably # tfce modern M£feul near Burla) connected with 
Shatshashthi, which is in #he possession of Anantapai prabhu, for performing the 
worship by ^ve rites of (the goa) VaidyanAth, lord of DarbhAvati. The last line 
of the inscription shows that it was written by a Kaysnth named Yafig Bandit (Jour. 
B. B. R. A. S. XII. 336). The second Shak 1 109* (a.d. 1187) stone is in the 
museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic "Society. It is dated Shak 
1109 (A.D. il87) Vishvarasu Samvatsara, on Stnday the sixth of the bright half of 
VhaUra (April-May). The grantor is the great minister Lakshmannayaka son of 
Bhaskarnayaka, and something is said in the grant about the fftfd Somnath of 
Snrashtra (Ind. Ant. IX. 49). The fourth stone, which bears no date, was found 
near Kalambhom in Bassein in 1882. It gives the name of Apar&ditya, and from the 
late form of the letters probably belongs to this king. A fifth stone Jias recently been 
found near Bassein. The date is doubtful; it looks lift* Sliak 1107 (a.d. 1185). 
Pandit BhagvanUl* • • * 

* The 8hak 1125 (a.d. 1203) Btone was found in 1881 near Mailflvi in Bassein. It 
records the grant of something for offerings, naivettya, to the god Lakshminarayan in 
the reign of the illustrious Keshidev. Pandit Bhagvanlal. The Shak 1161 (a.d. 1238) 
stone was found near Lonad village in Bhiwndi in February 1882. It bears date the 
thirteenth of the dark half of Mdgh (February-March) and records the grant by 
Keshidev the son of Apararka of the* village of Brajnu&puri, to one Kavi Soman, 
devoted to the worship of Shompeshvar Mah&dev. The inscription describes 
Brahmapuri as ' pleasing by reason of its Shaiv temples.' A field or hamlet called 
M&jaepalli in Bapgram, the modern Babgaon near LonAd* is granted by the same 
inscription to four worshippers* in front of the image of Shompeshvar. Apararka, 
Keshidev's father, is probably the Aparaditya {arka and adit y a both meaning the sun) 
Ihe author of the commentary called Apardrka on Ya jnavalkya's law book the 
ttitakshara. At the end of the Commentary is written : Thus ends the Penance 
Chapter in the commentary on the Hindu law of Yajnavalkya made by the 
illustrious Aparaditya of the family of Jimntv&han, the ShilaJiara king* of the 
dvnasty <d the illustrious Vidyadharm Jour.«B. B. R. A. S. XII. 335 and Bxtra 
A umber, 52. Apararka is cited by an author of the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Jour. B. B. R. A. S. IX. 1(1. 

* The Shak 1171 (a.d. 1249) stone was found in Ranvad near Uran. In this 
stone the SiUhara king. Someshvar grants land in Padivase village -in Uran to 
purify him from sins. The Shak 1182 (a.d. 1260) stone was found in Chanje also 
near Uran. It records thfJ grant by the Konkan monarch Someshvar of 162 
fxfrnUha (Parthian ?) dramma ooins^eing the fixed income of a garden in Konthalesthaii 
in Chadiohe (ChAnje) village in Utfan, to XJttareshvar MahAdev of Shri-Sth&nak 
(ThAna). The boundary on the west is the royal or high road, rdjpath. Somoshvar's 
ministers were Jbampadprabhu, Mainaku, Bebalaprabhu, Poramde Pandit, and 
Padhigovenaku. Pandit Bhagvanlal. 
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Though, with few exceptions, the names of the TbAna Sil&hiras 
are Sanskrit the names t)f almost all their minister s and of many of 

They appear 

Hindus seem 

Kayasthflj 

probably the ancestors of the .present Kdyasth Prabhus, are also 

mentioned. 

Though their grants are writte^ in Sanskrit, sometimes pure 
sometimes faulty, from the last threeTines <3 one of their stone 
inscriptions, the language of the country Appears to have been a 
c orrupt Prakrit , the mot her of the modern Mar&t hi.* The same 
remark applies to the names of towns. For, though inscriptions 

S've such Sanskritized forms as Shri-Sth&nak, Shurp&rak, and 
anjamaa or Hamyaman^ the writings o^ contemporary Arab 
travellers show that the present names ThAna^ Sopara. a nd Sanjdn 
were then in use. 8 • # . ""* 

On the condition of*the Silahara kingdom the inscriptions throw 
little light. The administrasion^ppears to nave been carried on by 
the king assisted by a great councillor or great minister, a great 
minister for peace an<?»war, two treasury lords, and sometimes a 
(chief) secretary. The subordinate machinery seems to have consisted 
of heads of districts ra*Aira&»heads of subdivisions visfriyas, Jieads 
of towng, and heads of villages. 4 They had n - fagf 8 i Atfft r 8 fti * 
rdjpath, msaing to the ^est of the village of Q-o flpani a little north 
of B h4ndnp , fmlowinp nearly the same line as t he present soad from 
Bombay to Thana ; and therg was "an other king js Egh-rpad near 
Uran. At tl\pir ports, among which ISopira, Tnana, Onaul, and 
perhaps N&gothna are mentioned, a customs duty was levied. The 
dramrfta was the curr ent co in. 6 The Sildh&ras-Beem to have been 
finffiifliuiaiJIigrThe M^nynadans in the .beginning of the 
thirteenth century £hd the Portuguese in the sixteenth century 
* destroyed tempos* and stone-faced reservoirs* by the score. The 
statements of travellers and the remains at Ambarn&th, Pel&r, 



r 



1 Ind. Ant. I2£. 46. This southern element is one reason for, looking forTagar is 
the Telugn-speaking districts. Ayya the Kaftarese for master is the term in ordinary 
use in toe Bombay Karoasaktfor Jangam or Ldngayat priests. The Saras vat 
Brahmans of North Eanara are at present passing through the stage, which the npper 
classes of the North Konkan seem to have passed through about 500 years ago, of 
discarding the southern ai*ya for the northern rdo. 

S Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XII. 334. 

8 Elliot and Dowson, I. 24, 27, 30, 84, 38, 60, 61, 66, 67, 77, 85 ; Masudi's 
Prairies d'Or, I. 254, 330, 381 ; III. 47. • . 

4 Asiatic Researches, L 361* Ind. Ant. V. 280 ; and IX. 38. The name paUakil 
(modern, pdUl) used in stone inscriptions seems to show that the villages were in 
charge of headmen. % 

* Drammat, which are Btill found 9 in the Konkan, are believed by Pandit 
Bhagvanlal to be the coins of a corrupt Sassanian tvpe which are better known as 
Gadhia paim or ass-money. Jour! B. B."'R. AS. XII. 325-328. The Pdruilha 
Drammas menifoned in note 3, p. 427, Beem to be Parthian Drammas. Perhaps they 
are the same as the coins mentioned by Abu-1-fida as Khurasani dirhems, and by Masudi 
(Prairies d'Or, I. 382) and Sulaiman (Elliot and Dowson, I. 3) as Tajariya or 
Tahiriyeh dirhems. Geneva! Cunningham 1 (Anc. Gjeog. 313) identifies these Tatariya 
dirhems with the Scythic or Indo-Sassanian coins of Kabul and north-west India 
of the centuries before and after Christ,*and Mr. ^Thomas (Elliot and Dowson, I. 4) 
with the Musalm&n dynasty of Tahirides who ruled in Khur&aD in the ninth 
century. 
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Atgaon, PArol, W&lukeshvar in Bombay, and Lonad prove that the 
masonry was of well-dressed close-fitting blocks of stone, and that 
the sculptures were carved with much skill and jichness. Many of 
them seem to hare been disfigured "by indecency. 1 Some of the 
Silaharas seem to have encouraged learning. One of them Aparaditya 
II. (1187) was an author, and another Apar&ditya I. (1138) is 
mentioned as sending a Konkan representative to a great meeting 
of learned men in Kashmir. 

Musalman writers supplement the scanty information which local 
sources supply of Thana tinder the Silahd^as; # 

The chief local centres of trade were Th&na , which is mentioned 
as a mart by the Arab writers of the nintji and tenth centuries, as 
a pretty town in the twelfth century, and as the head-quarfers of a 
chief and a place of much traffic an(i of many ships at the Grid of the 
thirteenth century. 2 Chaul (S aimivr\ is mentioned as a place of trade 
and a great city in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and as a large and 
well-built town in the twelfth. 8 Sanjan was^a mart and great city 
in the tenth century, 'and large and prosperous in the twelfth. 4 
Sopara was a mart in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and one of 
the chief* marts in India in the twelfth. 6 ,* The chief porta with 
which the Thana coast j^as connected were Kulam or Qailo n and 
Kalikat in M alabar ; Br oach, Cam b ay^and Sonmath in Gujarat ; 
ival in Sindh ; BasrAh, Obollah, Siraf, Kis, and Ormuq on the 
Peftit&fl Gulf; K alatu or Kalha t, Dufar, Sfaehr, an d A dep on the 
east Arabian coast ; Socotra at the moutET oTthe Ee*d Sea ; Jidda 
within the Bed Sea; Zaila, Makdashu, Mombaza, and Quilon 
on the JCfrican coast ; and Kalah in the Malay Peninsula, Java, 
Malacca, and China. 6 * 

T he articles th at formed the_trade of the Thana ports w^re, of 
Food, rice grown .in the Konkan and sent to the .Arabian and 
African ports ; 7 salt made in the tf hana creek$ and sent in bags 
inland to Devgiti ancTother Deccan centres; 8 cocoa-nuts, mangoes, 
lemons, and betelnuts and leaves grown in Thana and probably 
sent inland and by sea to Sindh, the Persian Gulf, and the 

- — ' ^ y : 

l Details of these remains are given under Places of .Interest. Walukeshvar in 
Bombay is the only exception. The remains at Walukeshvar consist of about aixty 
richly carved stones, pillar capitals, statues, and other temple remains, one of them 
about ff x &, apparently of the teAth century, which lie neai» the present Walukeshvar 
temple on Malaoar Point. The* memorial stones or pdliyds, which are interesting 
and generally spirited, seem almost all to belong to Silahara times. The handsomest 
specimen* are near Borivli in Salsette. Details of the sculptures on memorial stones 
are* given under Places of Interest, Eksar and Shahapua 

3 Al Biruni (1020) Elliot, I. 66; Idrisi (1135) Elliot, I. 89; Marco Polo (1290) 
Yule, II. 330. 

3 Maeudt (916) Prairies d'Or, II, 85, 86. Ibn Haukal (970) Elliot, I. 38 ; Idrisi, 
(1135) Elliot, I. 85. 

4 Al Istakhir (970) Elliot, I. 27 ; Urisi (1135) Elliot, I. 85. 

ft Masudi (916) Prairies d'Or, L 381 ; Al Biruni (1020) Elliot, L 66 ; Idrisi (1135) 
Elliot, I. 85. 

* These references are taken chiefly from Reinaud's Abu-1-fida for the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, \&d twelfth centuries, and from •Yule's Marco Polo for the thirteenth 
century. For the Chinese trade with Western India, see Yule's Cathay, I. lxxviii. 
txxtx. For the position of Kalah see*?ule's Cathay, oxci. note 2. 

7 Ibn Haukal (979) Elliot, I. 38 ; Yule's Marco Polo (1290), II. 377, 381. 

b Briggs' Ferishta, I, 306. The date is 1290. 
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Arabian coast ; l dates from Shehr in Arabia and from the Persian 
Golf used locally and seat inland ; 2 honey produced in Th&na ; 8 and 
wine from Arabia /uid Persia apparently little used. 4 Of Spioes, 
pepper, ginger, turbit, cinnamon, and cloves came from J&va 
and Ceylon in Chinese ships and from the Malabar coast. 8 Of 
articles of Dress, cotton was .brought from Kh&ndcsh and the 
Deccan and either worked into cloth or sen^t raw to Ethiopia. 6 
Good cotton cloth of Eonkan or Deccan weaving went to Ceylon, 
the Straits, and China ; 7 and delicate and beautiful fabrics, probably 
the muslins of BurMnpur and Paithan, went to Kalikatand probably 
to Persia and Arabi%. Sills were made locally and probably brought 
from Persia and from China. 8 There was a large manufacture of 
laced shoes in Sop&ra and Sanj&n, and a great export of excellent 
leather, chiefly t8 Arabia. 9 m Of Precious Stones pearls were found 
in the creeks near Sop&ra, 10 and were brought from Travankor, 
from Ceylon, and from Sof&]% in Africa j 11 emeralds, equal to the 
best in brightness an^ colour but hard and heavy, were exported 
from Sanjdn ; 12 coral was brought from the Red Sea ; 13 and ivory 
was brought from Sof&lsT afljl Madagascar and used locally 
and sent to- the Persian Gulf. 1 * Of Drugs and Perfumes, Th&na 
was fafhous for the drugf tabdskir, which was made from the inner 
rind of the bamboo and sent to all marts both"east£nd west ; 16 brown 
incense, probably the resin *df the gugal, *B^lsamocIen&on zflhkul, 
perhaps the bdellium of the ancients, was gathered in the Th&na 
forests and pTofcably setfb to Arabia and China; 16 white incense was 
brought from the Arabian coast ; sandalwood and ambergris came 
from Socotra and the African* coast ; 17 and aloes, camphor sandal, 
sapan or br^pS wood, lign aloes or eaglewood, and spikenard from 
Siam, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, either direct or through Ceylon. 18 
Of Tools and House Gear, porcelain came from China for local lise 



1 Maeudi (916) Retnaud's Memoir Sur. llnde? 230 ; Ibn Haukal (970) Elliot. I. 38 ; 
Idrisi (1135) Elliot, I. 85. 

9 Yule's Marco Polo, II. 377. » Ibn Haukal (970) Elliot L 38. 

« Abu Zaid (880) and Maaudi (915) Elliot, I. 7, 20. * • 

• Yule's Marco Polo, II. 325. « pole's Mardo Polo, -II. 330, 364, • 
7 Tennent's Ceylon, I. 590, note 7. • 

e Yule's Marco Polo, I. 50, 57, 60, 86 ; IL 186, 189. • 

• Maaudi (916) Prairies d'Or, I. 253 - 254'; Yule's Marco Polo, H. 328, 330. 

10 Idrisi (1135) Elliot, J. 85. Pearls are still found in the Bassein creek. See 
above, p. 55. • 

il In 1020 it was believed that the Ceylon oysters had migrated to Sofala in Africa. 
Al Biruni in Reinaud's Memoir, 228. In Marco Polo's time the Ceylon fisheries had 
revived. The chief of Lar, oiiThana, was noted Tor his fondness for pearls. Travel, 
IL 299. 

12 Mamidi Prairies d'Or, III. 47. The Brihatsanhita (a.d. 500) mentions the Sonant 
diamond. Jour. R. A. 8. (N. 8.) VIL.125. % 

18 Abu Zaid (880) Elliot, L 11. 

14 Marco Polo, I. 101; II. 345. Ibn Aluardy (950), Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cccvii. 

16 Idrisi (1135) Elliot, I. 89. Tabdslur from the Sanskrit took rind and kshir fluid, 
made from the inner rind of the bamboo, is a white substance like BUgar or camphor. 
It was used as a medicine. In Borneo, in the fourteenth century, pieces of tabtUhir 
were let in under the skin to make the ty>dy woundprdbf. Oderic in Yule's Marco 
Polo, IL 208. Tabdehtr is the first solid food that the Thana Kolis rive their children. 

16 Yule's Marco Polo, II. 330, 332, m « 

17 Yule's Marco Polo, II. 342, 345, 377, 380. 

18 Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cdxviii ; Yule's Marco Polo, II. 229, 32$. 
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and for export to the Deccan/ and swords from the west through 
Persia. 9 Of articles used as Money, canries came from the Maldives 
and from Sof&la in Africa/ dirhams from Kfyir&san and dinars 
from Sindh, gold-dust from Sof&la, anS gold and silver from Malacca, 
Sumatra, and China. 4 Of other Metals, iron was brought from 
Sof&la and made into steel ;* copper, was brought from Persia and 
from China in large quantities as ballast, 6 and lead and tin came 
from Malacca. 7 Of I'iin.ber, teak and bamboos were sent from SanjAn 
to the Persian Gulf and .there tfsed for housebuilding ;* and fancy 
woods, such as sandal aryl brazil wood, were brought from Kalan 
in the Malay Peninsula. 9 The chief tradS in Animals was, towards 
the close of the period (1290),agreat import of horses from the Persian 
Gulf and from Arabia. No ships cametcTh&na without horses, and 
the Th&na chief was so anxious to eecurg them that he agreed not 
to trouble the pirates*so long as they let him have the horses as his 
share of the plunder. This great demand for horses seems to have 
risen from the scare'amon^ the Hindu rulers^f the Deccan caused 
by the Musalm&i cavalry. As many as 10,000 horses a year are 
said to have been imported. 10 Of Hudhn Beiugs, women, eunuchs, 
and bora are said to have been brought by J# ws through the Persian 
Gulf, 11 and slaves %re mentioned as sent from Sof&la in Afric&. 18 

The merchants who carried on the Th&na trade were local Hindu, 
Musafm&n, Shd P&rsi jfcracters, and Hindus and Musalm&ns from 
Gujardt and from the Malab&r coast. There were jilso # foreign 
Persians and Arabs, Jews, Europeans, and perhaps S chance 
Chinaman. The fact noticed by Beveral of thef Arab writers of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, that the language of the Th£na ports was 
Lar, seems to show that, as is still the case in Bomtiap, the trade 
tongue of the Th£na ports was Gujar&ti, and the leading traders 
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1 Iteinand's AbuJ-fida, II. 186, 190. 2 Reinaud's Abt-1-fida, lviii. 

3 Maldives Al BIruni (1020) in Rejnaud's' Abu-1-fida, ccclxjiviii. ; Sofala Ibn 
Aluardy (950), Ditto, cccvii. „ 

4 Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cccvi. cdxv. ; Marco Polo, II. 229, 325. 
a Ibn Aluardy (950) Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cccvii. 

m 6 Yulete Marco Polo, II. 325, 330. 

7 Masudi (916) Reinaud's Abu-1-fida,, %dxv. ; Abu Mohalhal (940) Yule's Cathay, 
cxcL * * 

a Ibn Khurdadba (900) Elliot, 1. 15; Ouseley's Persia, 1. 175. Biladuri, 850 (Elliot, I. 
129) mentions that the largest teak tree ever known was sent from Sindan to the 
Kbalif. But it is doubtful whether this Sindan is not tRe Kutoh Sanjan and the 
teak Malabar teak. Idrisi, 11$5, (Major's India in XV. Century, xxvi.) calls the 
Konkan the land of teak, adg, and notices, that teak was used for house building in 
tip Persian Gulf. Besides for hqnse-building the bamboos were used for spear 
handles. They were in great demand among the Arabs, and were known as 
EMChatif bamooos from the town of that name on the mainland near Bahrein jsland. 
Like the Bahrein cotton and teak, which were famous in Persia and Arabia in 
the centufy before Christ, these El-Khatif bamboos were Indian. See Rawlinson in 
J. R. A. 8. XII. (New Series), 225. 

9 Mohalhal (940) (Yula's Cathay, oxen.) has Saimuri wood brought to Saimur or 
Chanl for sale. This may be sandalwood from the Kanara forests, for which Sonara in 
early times was famous. But the passage is doubtful. It may refer to Timur in the 
extreme east whose sandalwood was also famous. 

io Yule's Marco Polo, II. 32*0. The horaeS came from Aden, Shehr, Dhafar, and 
Kalat in east Arabia, and from the islands of Kish and Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. 
Ditto 276, 877, 880, 881. * * 

it Ibn Khurdadb* (880) Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, lviii. 

1' Ibn Aluardy (950) Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cccvii. 
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were probably Gujardt Vanias. 1 The local Musalinan merchants, 
settlers chiefly from the*Persian Golf, held a strong position. In 
916, when Masudi Tjsited Chad, there were 10,000 Persian and Arab 
settlers in that city alone. 8 TBe Balhdras or Sil&haras were famous 
for their kindliness to Arabs, allowing them to have mosques and a 
headman to settle disputes. * By the beginning of the tenth century 
the P&rsis seem to have risen to wealth in Sanj&n, and to have 
spread and built fire-temples in Chaul. f Eindus, as in former 
periods, freely left their homes and crossed tfee seas. Hiwen Thsang, 
about 650, heard that in Saurashth&n probably Ctesiphon in Persia, 
there were several Brahmin and Buddhist monasteries, 8 In the best 
days of the Bagdacf Khalifat (700-900), learned Hindus were much 
soaghtfor, and many physicians and astronomers were settled at the 
court of tjie Khtflifs, 4 and afterwards (1290) at the court of Arghun 
the Moghal king of Persia. 5 Indian merchants Were settled in Arabia 
and at Kish in the Persian Gulf. 6 Of foreign merchants, besides 
Persians and Arabs, the great carriers at the banning of the tenth 
century were Jews. They could speak Persia?, Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, and Russian, and passed to India either down the Red Sea 
or by Antioch and Bag^&d through the Persian Gulf. 7 «At the same 
time, Russian, Spanish, fend French merchants al§o passed through 
Mesopotamia to India. 8 • # 

The ships that carried the "trade of the*Thdna ports mre Kenkan 
Gujarat and Malab&r vessels, boats built in the Persian Gulf, and 
perhapg a* dbc^sional jtmk from Java or China. 9 The Thana or 



l The close connection in general opinion between Gujarat Vanis and Gujarat 
Brahmans, as ifi the Gujarat phrase Brahman- Vani for high-caste Hindus, perhaps 
explains^farco Polo's (Yule's Edition, II. 298-305) Abraiamans from Lar, who were 
sent to the Madras coast by the king of Lar to get him pearls and precious stones* 
Their sacred threads (which Gujarat Vanis used to wear), their tenderness of life, 
their temperance, their ts/fst in omens, and their faithfulness as agents all point to 
'Gujarat Vanis from Thana or from Canobay. • • 

s Masudi's Prairie* d'Or, IL 85, 86. 

8 Reinaud's Memoir Stir. PInde, 157 ; Julien's Mem. Occ. III. 179. 




Century, xlvi. 

7 Ibn Khurdadba (912) Reinaud's Abu-lfida, lviii. Marco Polo (Yule, II. 299) 
notices, that among the people of Lar it was usual «f or foreign merchants, who dia 
not know the ways of the country, to entrust their goods to Abraiaman, probably 
Gujarat Vani, agents. These agents took charge of the goods and sold them in the 
most loyal manner, seeking zealously the profit of the foreigner and asking no 
commission except what he pleased to give. However unmoral he may be fn 
bargaining, the Gujarat Vani agent is still loyal to his employer. 

8 Ibn* Khurdadba (912) Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, lix. About thie time (883) the 
Indian sea and the west coast of India were first visited by Englishmen* Sighelm 
or Suithelm bishop of Shireburn, and Athalstan the ambassadors from Alfred the 
Great (871-900) to the Indian Christians of Sf. Thomas. Turner ( Anglo-Saxon 8, 
317) is doubtful whether the ambassadors went by the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. 
According to Reinaud (Memoir Sur. l'lnde, 210) they probably took ship in the Persian 
Gulf and sailed to Quilon. Alfred's wealth of spices and other oriental products 
suggests that religion was not the only motive that prompted this embassy. •Compare 
Pennant's Outlines of the Globe, I. 164, and Mdburn's Oriental Commerce, I. i. 
On the European connection with Wesfc Indian trade in the fourteenth century, see 
Yule's Cathay, I. cxxxii.-cxxxv. 

9 Tabari (850) Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cccbnurii. ; Tale's Marco Polo, II. 149, 183, 
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other West Indian ships went to Obollah in the Persian Gulf, to the 
Arab and African ports, and as far as ChiriV The Arab vessels, 
Borne of which were built at Shiraz in the Persian, Gulf^were of two 
kinds, a larger that sailed to Africa, Calcutta, Malacca, and China, 
and a smaller that went to India. 1 Marco Polo described the ships 
of the Persian Golf, perhaps these were the smaller vessels, 
as wretched affairs with no iron, bound with wooden bolts, and 
stitched with twine. They had one mast, one sail, one rudder, and 
no deck. A cover of aides wSs spread over the* cargo, and on 
this horses were put and Jaken to India. Jt was g, perilous business 
voyaging in one of theBe ships, and many yrere lost. 8 -Great 
Chinese junks occasionally visited the Thana ports. 8 The war ships 
shown in the Eksar memorial stones of* the eleventh or* twelfth 
century are high-peaked vessels with one^mast and ifine or.ten oars 
aside. 4 • • 

The chief sailors were Hindus, Arabs, and Chinese. European 
travellers had no hign opinion of their skill o» courage as seamen. 
According to John of *Monte Corving (1292) the Persian Gulf 
mariners were few and far from goocf . If a ship made her voyage it 
was by God's* guidance, not by the skill of mSh. 5 Though al^made 
voyages across the sea, they preferred as much as possible to hug 

the coast.* • • 

a^ • • •• 

es storms the Indian seas were full of dangers. JVhales, 

water-spouts, and the giant bird the Buk kept seamen im upceasing 

alarm. 7 But the worst of all dangers was frqm pir&tes. During 

the greater part of this period the sea swarmed with piratep. In 

the eighth* 'and ninth centuries, Sangaxs, Kerks, andJMeds sallied 

from the coasts of Sindh, Cutch, and Kathiaw&r, and ravaged the 

banks of the Euphrates and even the coasts of the Bed Sea as far as 

Jidda. 8 In the seventh century £he islands of Bajirein in the 
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1 Remand's Abu -L fids, cdxii. * * 

2 Yttle'i Marco Polo, I. 102 ; John of Monte Corvino (1292) Yule's Cathay, I. 218 ; 
Reinand't Abu-1-fida, cdxiii. 

» It is possible (Yule's Bd. I. liii.) that Marco Polo's fleet of thirteen Chinese 
ships passed the stormy months of 1292 Qf. ay - September) in Bombay Barbour, Polo 
has left the following details of the shijib. They were made of a doable thickness of 
firwood, fastened with good iron nails, and daubed with nine, chopped hemp, and 
wood oil. They could carry from 5000 to 6000 baskets of pepper. They were 
divided into some thirteen water-tight compartments, and ware fitted with from fifty 
to sixty cabins in which the merchants lived greatly at their ease. They had large 
sweeps each palled by four men and four regular and two extra masts. They had 
twelve sails and one rudder. The crew varied from 200 to 300 men. Yule's Marco 
Pol#, 1. 33; II. 194,197. • , 

* Details of the Eksar memorial stones are given under Places of Interest, Eksar. 

6 Yale's Cathay, I. 218. 

* The Chuiese ships in the seventh and eighth centuries coasted alone Western 
India, by Din in Kathiawar, and Dial in Bindh to the Euphrates mouth. Yale's 
Cathay, I. Ixxviii. 

7 Ssuaiman in Remand's Abu-1-fida'ccclxxix. The Ruk is mentioned by several 
writers (see Yale's Marco Polo, II. 351). Polo heard that the Ruk lived in the land 
south of Madagascar, that its quills were twelve feet long, and the stretch of its 
wings thirty yards. Ktto. 346. u 

* Beladuri (890) Reinaud's Memoir Sor. l'lnde, 181, 200, 283 ; Elliot, 1. 119. The 
Peruana complained of Indian piratesgin the sjxth century. Ind. Ant. VIII. 335. 
This apparent increase in the hardihood of Indian pirates and seamen is perhaps the 
result of the waves* of Central Asian invaders, Skythians, Baktrians, Parthians, 

a 310—55 
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Persian Gulf were held by the piratical tribe of Abd-ul-Kais, 1 and, 
in the ninth century f880), the seas were so disturbed that the 
Chinese ships canned from 400 to 500 armed men and supplies of 
naphtha to beat off the pirates. 8 Towards the close of the 
thirteenth century Marco Polo found Bombay harbour haunted by 
sea-robbers. 8 From the Malab&r and Gujar&t ports numbers of 
corsairs, as many as a hundred vessels, stayed out the whole summer 
with their wives and children. They stre^hed, five or six miles 
apart, in fleets*of from twenty to thirty hpats, and whenever one 
►caught sight of a jnerclumt vessel, he raigpd a smoke, and all who 
«aw, gathered, boarded, and plundered the ship, but let it go hoping 
again to fall in with it. 4 Socotra was still frequented by pirates, 
who encamped there and offered their pl under for sale. 5 



While* its local rulers were the Silahfoas, t he overlo rds of the 
Xonkan, to whom the Silaharas paid obeisance during the latter 
part of the eighth and the ninth centuries, were t he B&ghtr akntaa 
o f M&lkhet, s ixty miks south-east of Shol&pur!* Tneir powef"for a 
time included a great part of the present Gujarat where their head- 
quarters were at Broach .* The* Arab merchant Sulaim& n (a.d. 850) 
founds the Konkan (Kdbkam) under the^Balbara, the chief of Indian 
princes. The Balh&ra and his people were most tnendly to Arabs. He 
was at war with^the Gujar^(Juzr) king, who, except in the matter of 
cavalry, was greatly his interior. 8 Six^r years later^fasnjfl (916) 
makes the y hole province of L^;^ from Chard (S ymurt to C ambay, 
subject # to the ±>alh^ra, whose capital was Mankir (M&lkhetplhe 
'' great centre ' . in tie K&narese-speaking country about 640 miles 
(from the coast. 9 He was overlord of the Konkan (Kemker) and 
of the whole # province of L&r in which were Chaul (Saimur), Th&na, 
and Sup&ra, where the L&riya language was spoken. The Balh&ra 
was the most friendly to Musalm&ns of all Indian kings. He was 
•exposed to tne attaeks of the Gujar (Juzr) king' who was rich in 
camels and horses/ The namaBalhara was the naipe of the founder 
•of the dynast^r, and all tfce prince^ took it on succeeding to the 
throne. 10 When Masudi (916) was in the Konkan, the province of 



and Huns, who from ab#nt»B.c. 100 to a.d. 550 passed south to the sea coast. 
Reinaud's Memoir Sur. l'lnde, 104, 124. In 835 fleets of Jaths4iaraBBed the mouths 
of the Tigris. The whole strength of the Khalifs had to be called out against them. 
Reinaud's Memoir Sur. FInde, 200. * 

1 Elliot and DowBon, I. 422. • 

2 Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cdxri. ; Reinaud's Memoir Sur. llnde, 200. 

8 Yule's Marco Polo, II. 330. m • 

4 Yule's Marco Polo, IL 365. The Gujarat pirates seem to hare been worse than 
the Malabar pirates. They purged the merchants to find whether they had 
swallowed pearls or other precious stones. Ditto, 328. 
6 Yule's Marco Polo, II, 341. • • 

• Like the Silaharas the RAshtrakutas seem to have been a Dravidian tribe. 
R&shtra is believed (Dr. Burnell in Fleet's (anarese Dynasties, 31-32) to be a 
Sanskrit form of Ratta or Reddi the tribe to which the mass of the people in many 
parts of the Deccan and Bombay Karaatak belong. 
? Ind. Ant. VI. 145. « Sulaiman in Elliot, 14. * Prairies d'Or, I. 254,381. 
10 Prairies d'Or, 1. 254, 383 ; II. 85 ; ElMot and Dowson* I. 24, 25. Tod (Western India, 
147, 160) held that Balhara meant the leaders of the Balla tribe, whoBe name appears 
in the ancient capital Valabhi (a.d. 400), probJbly the present village of Yalleh about 
twenty miles west of BhAvnagar in Kathiawar. Elliot (History % I. 354) haa adopted 
Tod's suggestion, modifying it slightly so as to make Balhara stand for the BalUbhi, or 
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. \_ auv, /»* the Silahara rulera. 1 
y, „, governed by -Jta« gjj£j£ continued overlords 
For fifty years more (950) the ^"r" Cambay. 8 Soon after 
of Z SkU and of I* aj fcr«5*J ? 9 £ 7 ? t^S^ « 
the beginning of the reign of J^S^Y^ninna were invadedfrom 
fcuSfSer B of North ^^^rrSTT^apIL (973-997) 
the south by BW or ? vil ?P^!^? 98 o) deaffoyeTOe power of 
the Deccan CEaTuFja who ate™?™ gg^ in South Gujarat or 
the Rfebfaakutaa. Ba^p «»tebliBhed hmje« ^ ^ do8e o£ 

Ut,^d, according to. Gujarat «^% h SJ k after his victory 

Malraj withdrew north ^ the Jiarbada. « ^ reference 

£ havi been helped by the *-*"*£ g£^ P opper-plate lately „ 

to the Thana Saahto«.» ^^^invasiotf, W B "* *■* 

(1881) found in Swat, that, attai ' J™"* 4 

iuccessors cont inaedto rule Lat taHlOSO- 

„ . u. JUL MMndCMemofrS^ai^MSJexi^^Bd^^Mri^^ 

5?^b^A MrttoW&a. lately adopted S» CtoinlWi' (Numuma* 
- M J^?' *& «dho«. that hi/ capfad *" J*^ to m^ foUowillg p^wge. 
JL-^SL vS Si.) The objectiom * J^ ™^^of thTBalharia, f&« m * n 
SSlT^fc ^twVArab twveta. who ^*STil DeceM. ^td««*» 

^ST th^taTsA«rTcba«l, 8o£ra, «A Thto*. «f ^ of Mankir 

*■*•? f x r f^kf* ^bt^Atokl Wdated king of b«P^' ££ dynag ty, is 
^CST fcv Muttdi (Prairies d'Or, I. 1W), *". ..~v Ttl j;- trmrwlate Balhara, fcing « 

NoVtf th^^Omai write*, who ««^S!£Twta. informant. w«wco«t- 
^ SiShtea or the RAsbtrakuta capital. To ^°« e ™ d their D eccan overlords W 

tl?S»AS t , . e „ m fa the fifth Silahara kh* 

: a^rS^w^SSiiu obta,^ u^ fjjas 
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Between the overthrow of the power of M&lkhet (a.d. 970) and 
the establishment of the overlordship of Gujardt (a.d. 1151), .the 
Sil&h&ra rulers of # the North Eonkan claim independence, and, 
during part at least of this /time, Thana was the capital of the 
Konkaa. 1 Between th e death of Mnlr&j (9 97) and the succession of 
Bhimdev Lj^^TgJg)^ the jower j>f finjftrti.fc did not increase. 
But Bhimaevtook the title^ ojfjRajja of Rdfo a. and spent most 
of his reign in spreading Ins power nortkward^ and in a great 
contest with •Visaldev of Ajmfr. 2 Neither Bhimraj nor his 
successor Karan ' (1072-1094) advance^ his borders to the 
south. Nor does Sidhraj (1094-1143), the glory of the Gujardt 
Chdlukyas, though "he spread his arms over so much of the Deccan 
as to fill with fear the chief of Kolhdpur, seem to have exercised 
control oyer th^ Eonkan. jEdrisi (1135), whose details of Anhilvdda 
(Nahrw&ra) seem to belong to Sfdhrdj's reigtf, calls him King of 
Kings. 4 He shows how wealthy and prosperous Gujardt then was, 6 
but gives no information about the extent hi Sidhraj' 8 power. 
Idrisi's mention of Thdna (Bana) seems .to show that it was 
unconnected with Gujarat, atd ttiis is borne out by the account of 
Eumdr Pal' s (1 143 -11£4 ) inva sion of ibaXoxJaan. Hearing that 
Mallik&rjun (a Sildham) king of the Konkan* the son of king 
Mahdnand who was ruling in the seagirt 6ity <tf Shatduand, had 
adopted the title of Grandfather of Kittgb, RajapitawAcha, ffumdr 
Pdl sent* his general Amba d against him. 6 Ambad advanced as 
far as the Hdxeri (Kalvini) near Navsdri, crossed the river, and 
in a battle fought with Mallikdrjun on the south bank of the river, 
was defeated and forced to retire. A second expedition yaa more 
successful. The Eaveri was bridged, Mallikarjun defeated and 
slain, his capital taken and plundered, and the authority of the 
Anhilvdda sovereign proclaimed. Ambad returned laden with 
gold, jewels, •vessels of precious metals, pearfe, elephants, and 
• coined money. H»*was received graciously, and ennobled with 



(3) Kirtiraj, who became the king of L&tdesh ; (4) VaisaraJ, the opening part of 
whose reign an (^ the closing part of whose father's reign were occupied in foreign wars^. 
(6) Trilocnanpal (1050) the grantor, whose reign also was disturbed by wars. There 
are three copper-plates, the^middle plate inscribed on both sides and the outer plates 
on the inner sides. They are well preserved and held by a copjflbr-ring bearing upon 
it the royal seal, stamped with a figure of the god Shiv. The date is the fifteenth 
of the dark half of Panefri January-February) S%ak*12 (a.d. 1050). The plate stated 
that the king bathed at Agastitirth, the modern Bl&gv&dandi twenty miles north- 
west of Surat, and granted the village of Erathana, modern Erthan, six miles north- 
east of Olpad in Surat. Mr. Harilal H Dhruva., A list of references to LafDeshjs 
given in Bombay Gazetteer, XII. 57 note 1. 

1 Bashid-ud-din in Elliot, I. 60. This independence of the Silaharas is doubtful. 
In an inscription dated 1034 Jayasimha the fourth western Chalukya (1018-1040) 
claims to have seized the seven Korfkans. Bom. Arch. Sor. Rep. ILL S& ; Fleet's 
Kanarese Dynasties, 44. 

2 Bas Mala, 62, 70-75. . 3 Ras Mala, 138. 

4 Idrisi calls the ruler of Nahrwala Balh&ra. He says the title means King of 
Kings . He seems to have heard from Musabnan merchants that Sidhraj had the 
title of King of Kings, and concluded that this title was BalhAra which Ibn KhurdAdba 
(912) had translated king of kings, app*ently without reason. Jaubert's idrisi, L 
177 ; Elliot, I. 75, 93. 

6 Compare Ras Mala, 188, 189, 192 ;*Tod's Western India, 156. 

6 Ras Mala, 145. For the mention of the Silaharas as one of the thirty-six tribes 
subject to Kumar Pal, see Tod's Wesftrn India, 181, 188. 
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MalliWrjun's title of Grandfather of Kings. 1 The Eonkan is Chapter VII. 

in cluded a mong the eigh teen district s, «and the BilAhdras are 

mentioned a mong the tjnrtv-8ix tribe s who were^ subject to 

Kumar P&l. But Gujarat power w%s shortlived, if the Sildh& ra 

rul er of Kolhdpur is right in his boast th at in 11 51 he replaced the ^ 

de throned kings of Thd na. 2 * " — ~* 

During at least the latter part of the thirteenth century the North ^wom Xddavs, 
Konkan seems to haw been ruled by viceroys of the Devgiri 2 70 'J S0 °. 
Y&davs, whose head-quarters were a t Karn&la ancr .Bassein . Two • 

grants dated 1273 and 1291, found nearTh&na, record the gift of two 
villages Anjor in Kaly&n and V&vla in Safsette .(called Shatshasthi 
in the inscription), by two Konkan viceroys of Ramchandradev 
(1271-1309) the fifth Y&dav ruler of Devgiri. Two stone inscriptions t 
dated 1280 (S. 1202) and 1288 (S. ;210), recording ^ifts by 
R&mchandradev's officers have also*recently (1882) been found near 
Bhiwndi and Bassein. 8 . - 

In the thirteenth century, while the De\«giri Y&davs held the • • 

inland parts of the district, it seems probable that the Anhilv& da 
kings kept a hold on certain places»along the coast. 4 At the close 
of the thirteenth century Guiar&t. according tfb Rashid-ud-d in ^1310), 
included Cambay, Somn&th, and Konkan-Thana! But his statements 



i* 



1 The title ' Grandfather of Kings, Rdjapitdmaha* occurs alongwfth iheir other 
titles in three Silahara copper-plates (As. Res. I. 359 ; Jdur.^R. A- o. [O. S.]> V. 186 ; 
Ind. Ant IX. 35, 38). Mr. Wathen suggests, 'Like a Brahmadeva among Kings/ 
that is * First among Kings/ and Mr. Telang, while translating the phrase as ' The 
dfather of the king,' suggests the same meaning as Mr. WatLen. The Kumar 



ffran 



Pal Charitra, which gives a detailed account of this invasion, has the fofibwing passage 
in explanation of the term Rdjapitdmaha : ' One day while the Chalukya universal 
ruler (Kumar Pal) was sitting at ease, he heard a bard pronounce Rdjapitdmaha as 
the title of Mallikarjun* king of the Konkan' (in the verse), ' ThnB shines King 
Mallikarjun who bears the title Rdjapitdmaha, having cornered all great kings 
by the irresistible might of his arms and made them obedient to himself like 
grandsons.' * * 

2 J. B. B. R. A. S. XIII. 16. The local Bimbakhyan, or Bimb's story, and the 
traditional rule of Bimb Raja at Bombay- Mahim seem to be founded on the conquest of 
the coast tract by the Soiatfki rulers of Gujarat in 1150. The stories have been lately 
s#- written*, the names changed to suit modern Maratha names, and mifch of the value 
of the stories destroyed. The people generally believe tHat Bimb was a prince of 
Paithan near Ahmadnagar. But this seems to be due to a "confusion between Paithan 
and Patan or Anhilvada Patau, the Solanki capital of Gujarat. In the Population 
Chapter reasons have been stated for holding that the Pn&bhus, Pachkalsnis, and 
Palshi Brahman* are of Gujarat^ or part- Gujarat origin. The question is doubtful, 
as some of the references to Bhim, in copies of local grants, belong to the latter 
part of the thirteenth century (1286-1292), when the Devgiri Yadavs were the 
overlords of the North Konkan. The position of BimJ)sthan, apparently the old 
name of Bhiwndi, is also in favour of a Deccan Bimb. A good account of the old 
legends is given in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 132-136. • 

8 J. B. £ S. [O. S.], II. 388; vT 178-187. .The text of one of the inscriptions 
runs, ' Under the orders of Shri Ram this Shrikrishnadev governs the whole 
province of the Konkan.' This would show that the Yadavs had overthrown the 
Silaharas and were governing the Kdnkan by their own viceroys about 1270, How 
long before this the Yadavs had ceased to hold the Konkan as overlords and begun 
to govern through viceroys is not difficult to determine, as the Silahara Someshvara 
oalls himsslf king of the Konkan in 1260. For the Bhiwndi (Kalvar) and Bassein 
■tones recently found, see Places of Interest, Appendix A, 

4 Ras Mala, 188, 189. They seem tjlhave tjjul considerable power at sea. Bhim- 
dev IL (1179-1225) had ships that went to Sindh, and Arjundev (1260) had a 
Mnsalman admiral, • Tod's Western India, 207 ; Ras Mala, 161. 
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are confused, 1 and, according to Marco Polo, in his time (1290) there 
was a prince of Th&na^ who was tributary to no one. The people 
were idolaters wi£h a language of their own. The harbour was 
harassed by corsairs, with wh0m the chief of Thinahad a covenant. 11 
There were other petty chiefs on the coast, naiks, rajas or rdis, 
who were probably more orless dependent on the Anhilvada kings* 

SECTION n.-MUSALMANS (1306*1500). 

Early in the fpurteenth century the Turk rulers of Delhi forced 
their way into Thana from two sides. From the north Alp Khan 
(1300- 13 18), 8 wh8 estaBlished the power of Al£-ud-din Khilji 
(1297-1317) in Gujar&t, came south as far as Sanj&n, then a place 
of wealth and trade, and, after a sturdy and at first successful 
resistance, defeated the chief of Sanj&n and his warlike subjects 
the Parsfs. 4 The conquest of Sanjan probably took place between 
1312 and 1318. Up to 1309 the south of Gujarat, of which Navsan 
was the centre, had been tfuder the Yadav king Bamchandra of 
Devgiri, and after hi^death it remained under his £on Shankar, till 
he refused to pay tribute and was killed in*1312. 5 In 1318, when 
Harpaldev, Shankar's apn-in-law? refused to acknowledge Musalman 
supremacy, a Gujarat force seems to have taken Navsan, as mention 
is soon after made (1320) of the appointment to*Navsari of Malik- 
ul-Tujar, the chief of the tnerchants. 6 . After Uhe fa]^ of fievgiri 
(1318) fche Emperor Mubarik I. (1317-1361), in the short season 
of vigouj with which fce opened his reign, ordered his outposts 
to be extended to t\\p %ea, and occupied Mahim near Bombay and 
Salsette. 7 The strong Musalman element in the coast towns 
probably ma£e this an easy conquest, as no reference* to it has 
been traced in the chief Musalman histories. 8 



1 Elliot! I. 67. In another passage of the same section he makes Konkan-Thana 
separate from Gujarat. • • • 

2 Yule's Marco ^olo, II. 330. More thfcn two hundred yean later Barbosa 
complains of the same piratical tribe at the port of Thana. 'And there are in this 
port(Tanamayambu) small vessels of rovers like watch-boats, which go out to sea, 
and, if they meet with any smaU ship lees strong than themselves, they capture and 
plunder it, an<f sometimes kill their crews.' 9 Barbosa's East Africa and Malabar, 6fr* 

8 The conqueror of Gujarat (1298) was Ulhgh Khan or Great Khan (Elliot and 
Dowson, III. 43) ; the goveVnor of Gujarat (1300-1318) was Alp^Khan (Ditto, 208). 

4 A translation of the poetical Parsi account is given in Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. 
1. 167-191. The Parsis generally refer their defeat to a general of Mahmud Begada'a 
(1459- 1513) about 150 years later. But the completeness of Alp Khan's oonquest of 
Gujarat,the fact that Mahmud Begada had no distinguished general of the name of Alp 
Khan, and that Abu-1-fida (1300-1320) mentions Sanjan as the last town in* Gujarat 
(Elliot and Dowson, 1. 403), seem to show that tire conqueror of the Parsis was Ala-ttd- 
din's general Alp Khan. 

6 Izf 1306, when the Daulatabad king agreed to pay tribute, Ala-ud-din Khilji gave 
him the title of Rai Rayan and added Navsari to his possessions. Briggsi Ferishta, 
I. 369. « Forbes' Ras Mala, 224. 

7 Murphy in Bom. Geog. Soc. Trans. L 129. Ferishta (Briggs, I. 389) notices 
that in 1318 Mubarik ordered a chain of posA to be established from Devgiri to 
Dvara-Samudra. The power of the Musalmans on the Thana coast is shown by the 
issue in 1325, at Daman, of gold mohars and dinars to mark the accession of Saltan 
Mahmud Tughlik. Bird's Mirat-i-Ahnydi, 169. • • 

8 Malik Kafur, in his expedition to the Malabar coast in 1310, found Musalmans who 
had been subjects of Hindus. They ifsre half Hindus and not strict in their religion, 
but, as they could repeat the halima, they were spared. Amir Khusru in Elliot and 
Dowson, III, 90. * 
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That the Turk rulers of Delhi did conquer the coast and establish 
a garrison at Th&na, is shown by the accounts of the French friars 
Jordanus and Odericus, who were in Th&na between 1321 and 1324. l 
The friars state that the Saracens, or Muhammadans, held the whole 
country, haying lately usurped the dominion. They had destroyed 
an infinite number of idol temples and "likewise many churches, of 
which they made mosques for Muhammad, taking their endowments 
and property. 2 Under the Emperor of Delhi, Th&na was governed by 
a military officer or rnalik, and tfy a religious, officer or kazi? Stirred 
by the kdzi the military governor murdered four Christian friars, 
and for this cruelty was recalled by the Jumperqr and put to death. 
The two travellers have recorded many interesting details of Th&na. 
The heat was horrible, so great that to stand bareheaded in the sun 
for a single mass (half an hour), was pertain death. Gold, iron, 
and electrum were foilhd in the country, other metals were imported. 
The country was full of trees, the jack, the mango, the cocoa palm, the 
fan orbrabpalm andlhe forest palm, the banian, tree with its twenty or 
thirty trunks, a stupendous carob tree perhaps the baobab Adansonia 
digitata, and a tree, apparently the<tea£, so hard that the sharpest 
arrow coulcLnot pierce it. There #as plentj^of victual, rice, much 
wheat, sesamum, butter, green ginger in abundance, and quantities 
of sugarcane. Tljere Were numerous black lions,^leopards, lynxes, 
rhinofl6ros0§>, and crocodiles, monkeys atid baboons, bats (the fruit- 
eating bat or flying-fox) as big as kites, and rats (the bandicoot) as 
big as dogs. There were no horses, camels^ or elephants, *and only 
a lew small worthless asses. All the carrying, riding, and ploughing 
was done* by oxen, fine animals with horns a good half pace in 
length, and a hump on the back like a camel. Tbe oxen were 
honoured as fathers and worshipped by some, perhaps by most. The 
people were pagans, Hindus and P&rsis, who worshipped fire, 
serpents, and trees, especially the> basil plant. There were also 
Saracens or Musalui&ns, most jealous of ttioir faith ; scattered , 
Nestorian Christians, kindly "but ignorant and schismatic ; and 
Dumbris, a class, of drudges and load-carriers who had no object of 
worship and ate carrion and carcasses. 4 The men and women were 
Jriack, tlothed in ^nothing but a^strip of cotton tied round the loins 
and the end flung over the naked back, ^heir food was rice gruel 
butter and oil, and their drink milk and very intoxicating palm wine. 
The fighting was child's play. When they went to the wars they 
went naked with a round* target, a frail and paUay affair, and holding 



1 Jordanus seems to have been in Thana and Sopara between 1321 and 1324, and 
Oderic about 1322. The dates are diseussed in Yule's Cathay, L 68. The details in 
the text are taken from Yule's Jordanus and the Travels of Oderic, and the letters of 
Jordanus in Yule's Cathay, I. 57-70 and 225-230. Some account of the great Christian 
movement of which these Thana missions formed a part is given in Appendix B. 

2 Jordanus' Miratolia, 23. 

* Malik was a favourite title among the Khiljis who had adopted Afghan ways. 
Many local governors bore the title of Malik (Brigga' Ferishta, I. 292, 391). The 
Emperor of Delhi appears as E*l Dili. Oderta's meaning is explained by Yule (Cathay, 
I. 68), in whose'opinion both Jordanus and Oderic are careful and correct writers. 

4 Yule (Mirabilia, 21) makes Jordanus' Dpjnbris be Doms. One division or clan 
of the Nasik Mhars is called Dombs ; and Steele (Deooan Castes, 117) mentions 
Dorabaris as tumblera and rope-dancers chiefly found in the Karnatak, 
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a kind of spit in their hands. They were clean in their feeding, 
true in speech, and eminent in justice, maintaining carefully the* 
privileges of everj class as they had come down from old times. 
The pagans were ready to hear a preacher and open to 
conversion ; the Saracens were full of hate for Christian teachers, 
killing four and imprisoning and ill-treating a fifth. Among the 
pagans, when a woman was married, she was # set on a horse and 
the husband got on the cropper abd held & knife pointed at her 
throat. They bad nothing on, except a high cap on their head 
like a mitre, wrought witl^ white flowers, an/1 all the maidens of the 
place went singing \n a row in front of them till they reached the 
house, and there the bride and bridegroom were left alone, and when 
they got up in the morning they went naked as before. The noble 
and rich £ead wfire burnt, and their wives burnt with them with as 
much joy as if they were going t6 be wedded. 9 Most of the dead 
were carried with great pomp to the fields and cast forth to the 
beasts and birds, the gyeat heat of the sun'consrihiing them in a few 
days. 1 There was trade with Broach, the Malabar ceast, the Persian 
gulf, and Ethiopia. The co&t Was infested with pirates. 

Undgr the strong ruH of Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1350) the 
Musalmans probably maintained their supremacy in the north 
Konkan, 2 but their interest in this part of their dominions was small. 
The route taken by the traveller Ibn Batuta, (1343) shTws tfiat, at 
this time* thg trade between Daulatabad and the coast did not pass 
to the Thftna ports, but.Vent round by Nandurbar and Son gad to 
Cambay. 8 At this timS two important Hindu chiefs held territory on 
the direct route between Daulatabad and the coast, Mandev chief of 
Baglan, 4 an^tne chief of Jawhar, who, in 1341, was recognised by the 
Delhi •ourt as the lord of twenty-two forts and of a country yielding a 
yearly revenue of £90,000 (Rs. 9,00,000). 6 Some parts of the Thana 
coast may in name h&ve remained subordinate to u-ujarat. But the 
'connection with the Deccan seems to have been very sjnall. In 1350, 
when the new dr Moghal ngbles wer& summoned into Daulatabad, 
none came from the Konkan. 6 Shortly after, when the Bahmanis 



1 In the Population Chapter (p. 251) thiB exposition of the dead has been taken as 
a proof of Persian or Parsi liftluence. It is however worthy of n#te that in Java a 
sect of Hindus are said (1818) to expose their dead to the air as an offering to the sun. 
As. Res. XUI. 137. . • 

2 Briggs' Ferishta, I. 413; Has Mala, 225. According to one of the local Konkan 
stories, about 1350, a Nawabof Vadnagar, that is Gujarat! defeated the Hindu chief of 
Mahim. » 

8 Lee's Ibn Batuta, 162- 164,; Yule's Cathay, II? 415. Ibn Batuta (1343) mentions 
one Amir Husain flying to an infidel prince named Burabrab, perhaps Bohrjirai, 
who dwelt in the lofty mountains between Daulatabad and Konkan-Thana, Elliot 
and Dowson, III. 619. « » 

* Briggs' Ferishta, I. 437 ; compare II. 321-323. 

5 Bom. Gov. SeL (New Series), XXVI. 14 ; Aitchison's Treaties, IV. 821. The 
Mackenzie Manuscripts (Wilson's Mackenzie Manuscripts, I. cvi) mention a ferryman 
(Koli T) chieftain named Jayaba (apparently a southern or un-Sanskrit chief), who 
defeated and deposed the nephew of Gauri Raja and became master of the Konkan 
from Junnar to Ankola in Kanara : Jayata extended hi# power above the Sahvadris, 
but was checked by the Musalmans. Seven princes descended from Jayaba ruled the 
Konkan. This family of chiefs has not been identified. Their head-quarters were 
probably either in central or south Konkan, not in Thana. 

6 Briggs' Ferishta, I. 437. * 
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established themselves as independent rulers arid moved the capital Chapter TIL 

of the Deccan from Daulatabad south to Kul]?arga, their connection History. 

with the north Konkan grew still fainter. Though they held Navsari 

to the north and Ohaul to the soifth, they seem to have had Musalmaot. 

little concern with the lands now under Thana. 1 In 1380 # when 1300-1500. 

orphan schools were founded in their feading towns, no mention 

is made of any of the Thana ports. 2 Musalman supremacy can 

have been little more tjian a name. It appears from a stone dated 

aj>. 1464, that the Hindu chitf of Bhiwndi had jpower to make w . 

land-grants. 8 

In the fifteenth century the interest <8 the %£usalm&ns in the 
North Konkan revived. The establishment of a 'separate dynasty of 
Gujar&t kings, at the close of the fourteenth century, addgd much 
to the vigour and strength of the Musalm&ns oft the northern 
frontier. Mosaffar (1690-1412), the founder of the GujarAtfdynastyj 
and his grandson and successor Ahmad L (1413-1441), brought most __ 

of the Gajarat chiefs to subjection ahd ranked high among the -- - — 

rulers of Bajput^na an<^ of Western India. In 1429, apparently 
as a regular outpo&t and not as a new possession, they had a garrison 
under a capfain, Kutb Khan, at Mahim neqj Bombay, and another 
garrison overruling Thana. Apparently atfcoth places, certainly at 
Mahim, there was a frieadly, probably a tributary, Hindu chief or rdi. 
The vAole coast from Navsari to Bombay, though apparently under 
Hindu chiefs who were # independent enough to make grants, of land, 
was sufficiently under Musalman control to enable their fcrnjy to pass 
unopposed from Gujarat to Mahim* 4 About the same time Sultan 
Ahmad Efctfymani (1422-1435), king c£ the Deccan, made vigorous 
efforts to bring the Konkan under his control* In 1429 the Bahmani 
minister Malik-ul-Tuj&r led a strong force into the Konkan, and 
secured a rich booty, including several elephants and camel-loads of 
gold and silver. Malik-ul-Tujar seems to have spread his master's 
power to the shore of J>he mainland, and, in 1429? on the death of the „ 
Gujarat commandant Kutb Khan, he seized on Mahim and Salsette. 
Hearing of this insult, the strong and warlike Ahmad Shah of Gujarat 
gathered a fleet of seventeen sail from Diu, Gogha, and Cambay, and 



1 In 1357 Hasan •the founder of the Bahmani dynasty is (Briggs' Feriahta, II. 
295) mentioned as visiting Navsari. About the same time, when the Bahmanis distri- 
buted their territory into four pAvinces, the north-west province is described (Briggs' 
Ferishta, II. 295) as the tract comprehending Chaul on the sea-coast and going between 
Junnar. Daulatabad, Bir, and Paithan. 

S The towns named are Kulburga, Bidar, Kandhar, Elichpur, Daulatabad, Chaul, 
and Dabul. Briggs' Ferishta, II. 350. • 

s To illustrate tne relations between the local Hindu chiefs and their Musalman 
overlords may be compared the mention of the rdi of Mahim in 1429 (see text, p. 441) ; 
Varthenta's statement in 1500 that the king or*Chaul, then part of Mahmud Begada'a 
dominions! was a pagan (Badger's Edition, 114) ; the position of the apparently Hindu 
chief of Thana, in 1528, when his territory in Bombay was invaded by the Portuguese 
(see. below, p. 450) ; and the grant of Tegnapatam to the English in 1691, under the seal 
of a local Hindu chief and by a haul from the Subha of the Karnatak (Brace's Annals, 

III. 120), # 

4 A Devnagari land -grant scone has been Jbund at Sanjan dated A.D, 1432 (S. 1354), 
and another at Koprad, about ten miles north of Bassein, dated a.d. 1464 (S. 1386). 
The Koprad stone has the special Interest of giving a Musalman date (H. 864) and 
several Mussimantoames, Details are given under Places of Interest, Koprad and 
Sanjan. 

B 310-56 
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sent it to M&him along with a land army under his youngest son 
Zafar KMn and his general Malik Iftik&r Kh£n, The joint force 
attacked ThAna by land and sea, and compelled the Deccan general 
to retire to M6him. * Here he was joined by a force under AM-ud-din, 
the son of the Deccan monarch, and strengthened his position by 
throwing up a wattled stocttade along the shore of the creek. After 
waiting some days the Gujar&t troops took heart, assaulted the 
stockade, and, after a severe struggle, drove theDeccanis to Bombay, 
where they wegre again routed aad withdrew to the mainland. 
Reinforced from the De*ccan, they came back and attacked Th&na, 
but were once morft defeated and compelled to retire. 1 Among the 
plunder the Gujardt troops secured some beautiful gold and silver 
embroidery.* A year or two later (1432) Ahmad of Gujar&t arranged 
a marriage betawen his son and the daughter of the chief of M&him. 9 
An attempt of the Deccan*king to take thetplace of Gujar&t as 
overlord of B&gl6n proved as complete a failure as his attack on 
Th&na and Bombay. 4 * • • 

After this, several ^expeditions, Dil&var J£h£n's # in I486, Malik- 
ul-Tuj&r's in 1453, and Mabtnud Gaw&n's in 1469, were sent from 
the Deccan to conquer the Koftkan. 5 They seem to. have been 
almost*entirely confinecuto central and southern E^onkan, the present 
districts of Koldba and Ratn£giri. Muck of the country was 
overrun and many chiefs weie forced to -pay tribute, bnevalmtjet the 
only permanent posts were at Chaul and D&Bhol. 6 The inland parts 
continue^ to»bg held by ♦Hindu rulers, of whom the rdis of M&huli in 
Th&na, R&iri or Rdygad^n Kol&ba, and Vish&lgad in Ratn&giri were 
perhaps the chief. 7 About 14£5 Mahmud Begada increased Gujar&t 
power in north Th£na, marching between the Konkan ana Gujar&t, 
taking the Extraordinary hill-fort of Bavur, perhaps Bav&ra for 
Bagvacla, and from that advancing to Dura (?) and Pamela, apparently 
P&rnera, defeating the infidels, and forcing the chief to give up his 
.forts. The chief threw himself on Mahmud's niercy. and on paying 
tribute his land«was restored. 8 * • 

About 1480 the Bahmanis divided their territory into eight 
provinces. By establishing Junnar as the .head of one of the 
provinces the Deccan was brought into closer relations with th^ 
north Konkan. 9 A f£w years later { 1*485), in the decay of Bahmani 
rule, one Bah&dur Kh^n (rel&ni, the son of the governor of Goa, seized 
D&bhol and other places in the south Konkan, and proclaimed himself 
king of Dari&b&r, or die sea coast. 10 In 1484 he harassed the Gujar&t 
harbours, 11 and, in 1490, sent his slave, Y&kut an Abyssinian, with 
twenty ships to lay M&him or Bombay •waste. 12 Y&kut seized'many 



1 Briggs' Ferishta, II. 412-414 ; IV. .28 -30 ; Watson's Gujarat, 36 ; Bis Mala, 269. 

• This was probably the fine embroidered muslin for which Burhanpur was famous. 

• Watson's Gujarat, 36. * Watson's Gujarat, 36. 

• Brims' Ferishta, II. 424, 436, and 483. * Briggs' Ferishta, II. 483. 
, 7 Nairne's Konkan, 26. 

8 Brigs*' Ferishta, IV. 51. Bagrada is a well-known hill-fort about fifteen miles 
south of Balsar ; Parnera is also a fort of importance about ten miles north of Bagvada. 
Pura is not identified ; Briggs suggests Dharampur. 

• Briggs* Ferishta, II. 502; Grant DusTs Marattias, 29. 

io Briggs' Ferishta, III. 10. u Briggs' Ferishta, IV. 71. 

is Briggs' Ferishta, II. 539. 
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ships belonging to Gujarat, and the fleet sent by Mahmud Begada 
to drive him oat of Mahim was destroyed \fy a tempest. 1 Mahmud 
Begada then wrote to Mahmud Bahjnani, explaining that Gujarat 
troops could not reach Bahadur Khan without passing through 
Deccan lauds, and urging him to punish Bahadur. The leading 
Bahmani nobles, Adil Khan and Ahmad Nizam Shah, who were 
both planning to establish themselves as independent rulers, were 
jealous of Bahadur's attempt Jo bring the coast into his hands. 
They gladly joined Mabknud Bahmani, and/ in 1493, Bahadur was 
attacked near Kolhapar, defeated, and slainn Mahim and the 
Gujarat ships were restored to Mahmud Begada, 2 

During this time (1485-1493) A*Mfliftfl 3 ?jl z $ m - ^ e 80 ? ° ^ ^ e 
Bahmani nriroe mini ster, was placed by his father in charge of the 
province of Daulatahad. He mads Juifnar his head-quaHe rs and 
took jmany Poona and Thana fort s,~"among them Manranjan o r 
R aimachi and Mtf jfonkf « In 1490 hfe increased his power in the 
Konkan by takin^ Dan<ia-Baipuri/ and, atfout the same time, on 
hearing of his father's assassination at*the Bidar court, he declared 
himself independent of the Bahmftni kings* Meanwhile Mahmud 
Bega^ajvas strengthening his hold On the Konkan, and, about 149 5, 
dmoea his dominions «in to ^jooartSj^pf one of which Thana was 
the head. 6 ^ Some years 4atOT(To63)$iahinud Begada still further 
increased his power. *He effected his designs agains t Bassein and 
Bombay, established a garrison at Nagotjin a. and stnt^an army 
to Uhaui. 7 At this time, when Gujarat pofte? was *at its highest, 
according to the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Daman. Bassein and Bombay were 
included within Gujarat limits. 8 And among th^ ports which 
yielded revenue to the Gujarat kings were Agashi, 'Panda near 
Kelva-Mahim, Sorab perhap s Sopara. Bassein, Bhiw ndi, KTalya n, 
Bombay, and Panv el. 9 The claiqi of tte Gujarat fcistonan to so 
large a snare of the north Konkan coast is supported by the Italian^ 
traveller V artlfema. Vho. in 1502 > ^ la^(C^haj^in^Gujg^t. 10 So/ 
also, the early Portuguese accounts, tnou^nTneymaKeThe Bet or 
Kalv&n river the b order line between Gujarat and the Deccan, 11 
;notice4hat in 1580 tnere was a Gujarat g over nor of Nagoth na. and 
that in 1540 there were Gojardt? commandants of the hill-forts of 
Karnal a in Panvel and o f Sankshi in Pen." * 

Of the trade of the Thana ports during th^ two hundred years 
between the Muhammadan conquest and the arrival of the Portu- 
guese information is scanty. For the first forty years of this 
period Thana was the port of the Musalman rulers of Daulatabad. 
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2 Briggs* Feriahta, IL 643. 
* Briggs' Ferishta, III. 198-199. 
e BrisKS 1 Ferishta, IV. 62. 



1 Has Mala, 290. 

8 Briggs' Ferishta, III. 190-191. 

5 Briggs* Ferishta, III. 191-192. • 

T BircTs Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 214. 

8 Bird's Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 110, 111. Bird gives Danda-Rajpuri in Janjira, but perhaps 
Danda Bear Kelva-Mahim vm& meant, 

o All of these ports were not necessarily under Gujarat, as in the same list are 
included Dabhol, Qoa, Kalikat, Knl*m or Quijon, and the Maldives. Ditto 129, 130. 
10 Badger's Varthema, 114. 

U Faria v Sousa^Kerr's Voyages, VI. 83) says * The river Bate, falling into the sea 
near Bombaim, divides the kingdoms of Gujarat and Deccan.' 
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Then, when the Bahmanis (1347) moved their capital to Kulbarga, 
trade passed south to C7hanl and to Ddbhol in Ratn&giri. Towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, though some traffic continued 
from M&him and TMna through the Tal pass to Burh&npur, 
the trade of the north Konkan ports was further reduced by 
their conquest by the Ahmadabad kings. The establishment of 
Ahmadnagar as a separate kingdom, a few years before the close 
of the fifteenth' century (1496), again raised Chaul to the rank of 
^a first class port. Daring this period Persia was prosperous, 
and a great trade^enter#d in the ports ofthe Persian Gulf. The 
constant demand for horses kept up a close connection between the 
Th&na and east Arabian ports, and there was a considerable 
trade with the Zanzibar coast. 1 The great wealth and power of 
Venice, and the capture <rf Constantinople \ff the Turks (1453), 
turned the commerce between Europe and Asia to the Red Sea route, 
but in India the bulk of the Red Sea trade settled in the Malab&r 
ports. 2 There is HttlB trace of direct trade between Th£na ports 
and Ceylon, the Eastern Arofeipcjago, or Cifina. This trade seems 
also to have centered in Malabax* The chief Th&na ports during 
these igvo hundred ye^*s were /Th&na, a considerable town and a 
celebrated place of trade, Chaul a centere o^ trafle, Sop&ra a place 
of consequence, «nd Mihyn a port an$U centre* of trjgie. 8 ^ The 
chief ports which had 'dealings with the Thina coast were Quilon 
and Kalikat # in Malab&r, Cambay in Gujardt, Ormuz in the 
Persian Gfulf, Bhafar in «ast Arabia, Aden Jidda and ^Ethiopia in 
the Red Sea, and the African ports. 4 Compared with the previous 
period, the ghief changes in the articles of trade *were the 
apparent increase in the export of rice, wheat, and betelnut 
and lg&ves to the Persian and Arab coasts; in the export of 
fine Deccan-made muslins ; in, the import of »the rich silks of 
Venice, the brocadeg*and cloth of gold oi Persia, and the satins of 
"China; and in the import of wogllen clotn, camlets, mirrors, 
arms, gold and silver ornaments, and other articles from Venice. 5 
Of articles of Food, rice, green ginger, sugarcane, butter, and 
sesamum oil were produced in Th&na and sent probably Jbo the 
Arab and African poits. 6 Wheat tf as exported probably to Ormuz* 



1 Vasco da Gama, 1497, found the people of Corriestes in East Africa clothed in 
cotton, Bilk, and satin. At Mozambique Moorish merchants from the Bed Sea and 
India exchanged Indian goods for Sofala gold. In the warehouses were pepper, 

ginger, cotton, silver, pearla }# rubieB, velvets, ana* other Indian articles. Mombasa 
ad all Indian commodities, and Melinda had Indian wares and Indian merchants. 
Stevenson's feketoh of Discovery, 340-341. 

2 In the fifteenth century the revenues of Venice and the wealth of its merchants 
exceeded anything known in other parts of Europe. In 1420 its shipping included 
3000 trading vessels with 17,000 sailors, 300 large ships with 8000 sailors, and 45 
galleasses or caracks with 11,000 sailors. RobertsoVs India, 141, 347. 

8 Thana Jordanus and Odericus (1320> Yule's Cathay, I. 57, 230 ; Abu-1-fida (1330) 
Yule's Marco Polo, II. 331 ; Chaul, or Chivil, Nikitin (1474) India in XV. Century, 8 ; 



Sopara, Jordanus (1323) Yule's Cathay , I.J227 ; Mahim (1429) Briggs' Ferishtw, IV. 29. 

4 References chiefly from Jordanus (1323) Yule's Cathay, I. 130; Ibn Batuta (1342) 
Lee's Edition and in Yule's Marco Polo md Reinasid's Abu-1-fida ; Nicolo Conti (1420), 
Abd-erRazzak (1442) and Santo Stefano (1496) in India in XV. Century. 

ft Robertson's India, 137. Oderic (1320) Yule's Caftay, I. 57. 
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and Arabia ; x palm wine and palm Bngar were produced in abundance, 
and there were jacks, mangoes, sweet and sotfr limes, and cocoanuts; 8 
betelnnts and leaves were grown <yi the Konkan and Malabar 
coasts and sent in large quantities to the Arab ports and to Or muz. 8 
Of Spices, pepper ginger and cardamoms came from the iftalabar 
coast, cinnamon from Ceylon, cubebs- nutmegs mace and cardamoms 
from Java, and cloves from Sumatra. These spices were sent to the 
Deccan, and probably t© Africa^ Arabia, and Persia. 4 Of articles 
of Dress, cotton clotb made in Thana/ and &old and silver 
embroidered muslins asd fine gauze frmn Buthanpur and other 
Deccan cities were sent to Persia, Arabia, Africa, and China, where 
one cotton coat was worth three silk coats; 6 velvet was made in 
Thana, 7 and silks were brought from the Deccan, Cfcina, PeVsia, and 
Europe, interchanged, and exported 4o Africa and Arabia; 8 
woollen cloth came from Europe t>y the Red Sea. g Of Precious 
Stones, diamonds ' tjie best under heaven' were sent from India, and 
pearls and rubies fr.Qm Abyssinia, Persia, and Ceylon. Ethiopia was 
rich in precious stones, and coral pme from the Red Sea. 
There was a large demand for peails and other precious stones in 
Africa. 10 Of Metals, silver came frem Chiua"and probably through 
the Red Sea from Germany and went to Sofala ; u tin was brought 
from Sumatra an&probabjy through the Red Sea •from England ; l * 
gold, ifon,%d electron were not imported. 18 Of Timber, bamboos 
were exported and brazil-wood was brought from the Malabar coast. 14 
Of Drugs and Perfumes, incense and myrrh same froit Arabia, alum 
from Asia Minor, ambergris from Africa, aloes wood camphor and 
benzoin from Sumatra and Java, must myrrh and rhubarb from 
China, and tabashir or" bamboo-sugar was still made in» Thana and 
exported. 16 Of Tools and House Gear, ' noble earthenware full of 
good qualities y came from China and probably went to the Deccan 
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1 Jordanus' Mirabilia (1320), 12-21. • * Jordanus' Mirabilia, 16. 

• Abd-erRazzak (1440) India in XV. Century, 32. 

4 Oderic (1320) Yule's. Cathay, I. 77 ; Jordanue' Mirabilia (1320), 31 ; John of 
Monte Cerrino (1330) in Yule's Cathay. I. 213 ; and Ibn Batuta (4340) in Yule's 
Cathay, II. 472. 6 Abu-1-fidjf (1327) in Yule's Marco Polo, II. 331. 

• To Arabia and Persia (1413) Jour. Beng. A. S. V»2,461 ; to China, Ibn Batuta 
(1340) in Yule's Cathfty, II. 480 ; to Africa (1498) Vincent's Commerce, II. 246. 

7 Giovani Botero (1580) in Yule^s Marco Polo, II. 331. 

8 From Venice rich silks, Robertson's India, 137 ; from Peffcia, damasks and satins, 
Abd-er Razzak (1440) India in XV. Century, 30 ; Deccan, Chinese, and Persian silks, 
were sent to Africa (1498) Vincent's Commerce, II. 246. 

• Robertson's India, 137. • 

10 Indian diamonds, Jordanua (1320) Mirabilia, 20 ; PeAian and Ceylon, pearls, ditto 
30, 45 ; and Abyssinian pearls, Santo Stefano (1495) India in XV. Century, 4. • 

it Silver from China, Ibn Batuta (1340) in Yule'B Cathay, II. 357 ; from Germany, 
Robertson^ India, 138 ; to Sofala, Vincent's Commerce, II. 246. 

» Tin from Sumatra, Oderic (1320) in Yule s Cathay, I. 85 ; from England, Robertson's 
India, *37, , 

18 Jordanua' Mirabilia (1320), 23 ; Nicolo Conti (1420) India in XV. Century, 30, 
mentions the import of Venetian ducats. 

14 Abu-1-fida (1327) in Yulejs Marco Polo, II. 331, 371 ; Oderic (1320) in Yule's 
Cathay, I.*77-78. « 

ifi Myrrh from Arabia, Jordanua (1320) Mirabilia, 45 ; alum from Turkey, ditto 57 ; 
ambergris, ditto 43 ; aloes wood from'' Java, IbTi Batuta (1340) in Yule's Cathay, II. 
469-470, 472 ; musk and myrrh from China, ditto 357; rhubarb, Jordanua' Mirabilia, 
47 ; tabdshir Abu-1-fida (1327) in Yule's Marco Polo, II. 331, 371. 
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and to the Persian Gulf/ and mirrors, arms, gold and silver 
ornaments, glass, ancf other articles came from Venice. 9 Of 
Animals, many hories were brought from Ormuz and from Aden. 8 Of 
Human Beings, soldiers of fortune came from Khur&s&n and 
AbyaeiU, and negro slave* from Africa.* 

Barbosa's (1500-1514) details of the course of trade at Cbanl are 
of special value, as what he Bays is probably trite of the trade of the 
Th&na ports frcyn the earliest times* The system must have been 
much the same in Th£na during the lime of the Khalifs of 
Baghdad (700-1001)) ; in )£aly&n during the times of the Sassanians 
(300-600) ; in Chaul "during the times of the Egyptian Greeks (b.c. 100- 
A.D. 200); and perhaps at Sopara at the time of Solomon (b.c 1000). 
The great centre of foreign trade was not necessarily a large city. 
There were perhaps few* inhabitants except during December 
January February and March when vessels from all parts of Asia 
thronged the port, and, wEen, from the Decean and from Upper 
India, came great caravans of oxen with packs ljke donkeys, and, 
on the tops of the packs, ldng«vhite sacks laid crosswise, one man 
driving thirty or forty^ beasts before him. The caravans stopped 
about * league from the city, and there traders^ from all the cities 
and towns in the country set up shops tf goods and of cloth. 
During those four months, the place •was a fair, and tbm the 
merchants went back to their homes till the tlext season. 6 

Among' tnennerchaqjs who carried on trade in the Th£na ports 
were Hindus, Musahnans, Egyptians, and a small but increasing 
number of Europeans. 6 Hiadus continued to travel and trade to 
foreign por±$ being met in Ormuz, Aden, Zanzibar, and Malacca. 7 
There would sepm to have been little change in the style of ships 
that frequented the Th&na coast. Of the local or Indian ships some 
were very great, bujj they were put together *with a needle and 
thread without irotf and with.no decks. They t{gok in so much 



1 Jordanus' Mirabilia (1320), 48 ; Ibn Batata (1340) in Yule's Cathay, IL 478. 
S Robertson's India, 137. It seems probable that, daring the fifteenth century, 
fire-arms were* introduced from /Venice into India through Egypt. Likfe bindikiA 4 

or ballet in Egypt (Crdasy's Ottoman Turks, L 233 note 1), the Indian woro^^ i 
bemduk or gun seems to lte s? corruption of Binikia, that is Vinikia or Venetian. 
The Portuguese (1498) found the Indian Moors or Musahnans as well armed as, m 
sometimes better armed than, themselves. The knowledge of fire-arms did not come 
from the far east, as the Javanese words for fire-arms are European, tanapnng a 
musket being the Dutch maphan y and sat'mgar a match-lock being the Portuguese 
espingarda. See Crawford's Archipelago, 1. 227 ; U. 171-172. 

8 Ibn Batuta (1340) in Yule's Marco Polo* II. 373. The Russian, Athanasius 
Nikitin (1470) brought horsA from Ormuz through Chaul to Junnar in Poona. He 
says horses are not born in India, and are fed on peas, boiled sugar, and oil India in 
XV. Century, 10. . -, 

4 Nikitin (1470) India in XV. Century, 9, 10, 12 ; Vincent's Commerce/Il. 122. 

ft Stanley's Barbosa, 69-71. 

6 Alexandrian merchants in Thana, Oderio. (1320) in Yule's Cathay, I. 00 ; 
Marignoli (1347); Nicolo Conti( 1400-1440), a Venetian; Athanasius Nikitin (1470), a 
Russian ; Santo Stefano (1496), a Genoese. 

7 Hindus at Ormuz, Abd-er-Bazzak (1442) Indiatn XV. Century, 6 ;« at Aden, 
Ibn Batuta (1340) in Yule's Marco Polo, II. 376 ; at Melinda, (1498) Barros in Da 
Gama's Three Voyages, 137 note 1 ;^at Malacca, Abu-1-fida (1327) Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science (1878), 2137 Abu-1-fida (1320) notices the great number of 
Indian plants at Dafar on this east ooast of Arabia. Veteria Geegrapbia Scriptores, 
IIL51. 
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water that men had always to stand in the pool and bail. 1 The 
Arab ships in the Red Sea had timbers sewn* with cords, and sails 
of rash mats ; those at Aden were plank-sewn and had cotton sails.* 
The Persian Gnlf boats were very fraii and uncouth, stitchgd with 
twine and with no iron. 8 The Chinese «hips, though it is doubtful 
if any came further than the Malab&r coast, were much the same 
as those described by Marco Polo. 4 The European travellers speak 
slightingly of the skill «of the qpstern sailors. ' Weather such as 
our mariners would deem splendid is to •them awfully perilous. 
One European at sea is* worth a hundred* of them/ 6 The Indian 
seas continued cursed with pirates. The Indian ships were armed 
against them with archers and Abyssinian soldiers. 6 In the fifteenth 
century Abd-er-Razzak, 1440, notices pirates in th£ Persian Gulf 
and at Kalikat, 7 and, about thirty y^ars later, Nikitin compltdns that 
the sea was infested with pirates neither Christians nor Musalm&ns, 
who prayed to ston$ idols and knew* not Christ. 8 During this 
century the Musalm&n kings of Ahmadabad made several expeditions 
against the pirates of BwArka in £&tfci&w&r, of BalsAr in south 
Surat, and foreign corsairs from the Malabar-coast. 

SECTION IIL- PORTUGUESE (fcOO-1870). 

• 

In ljjfifi^rhen 1;he whel e coast lin e, from Goa'to Bassein had 
la tely passed to Bij&pnr ^ JjBuja rdt, the Portuguese rounded the Cape 
oT Good Mope ana appeared on the Kalikat cpast. Thei^ object was 
to treat all Indian ships as friends and all Indian rulers as allies. 10 
Their only rivals were the Moors of Mecqp, and the Arab and Egyptian 
merchants * who had then the monopoly of the trade between 
Europe and Asia. The first Gujar&t ships that were taJftn by, the 
Portuguese were restored unharmed and with a friendly message. 11 
After Qoa was ceded (1511), in spite ?f constant quarrels, the Portu- 
guese are honourably mentioned by Musalm&n historians as keeping 
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i Jordanus' Mirabilia (13£0) 16, 54. Abu-1-fida (1320) notices that Indian ships 

came and /et sail from Aden. Vetera Geographic Scriptores, III. 5$. Ibn Batata 

O640) found large Indian ships at Aden. ♦Yule's Cathay, U. 390. The 'junk' with 

.^700 people which took Oderic from Kochin to China (131$) qeems, bat this is doubtful, 

to have been an Indian ship. Yule's Cathay, I. 73. 

~ i Santo Stefano (1495) India in XV. Century, 4. 

s John of Monte Corvino (1292f in Yale's Cathay, L 21S;*Oderio (1323) in Yale's 
Cathay, I. 57. « 

4 Jordanus' Mirabilia (1320) 55; Oderic (1320) in Yule's Cathay, 1. 124; Ibn Batata 
(1340) in •Yule's Cathay, II. 417, an excellent account ; Kicolo Conti (1430) India in 
XV. Century, 27. « 

6 Jordanus (1320) Mirabilia, 55. An exception is made in favour of the Kajikat 
seamen ( sons of Chinamen,' who were so brave that no pirate dare attack them. 
Abder-Raasak (1442) India in XV. Century, 19. • 

6 Ibn Batnta (1340) Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cdxxvii. When an Abyssinian was on 
# board passengers had nothing to fear from pirates. 

7 Abder-Razzak in India in XV. Century, 7, 18. 

8 Nikitin in India in XV. Century, 11. 

» BriggB' Ferisnta, IV. 60-61 : Ditto 65 ; Watson's Gujarat, 43. 

10 The early Portuguese showed Hindus nyioh forbearance. Dom Manuel often 
wrote, ' Strive to keep on good terms with Hindus.' Commentaries of Albuquerque, 
III. 247. ' * 

n In 1502 Vaseo da Gama's orders were that the ships of Cambay were to be let 
pass aa friends. Da Gama's Voyages, 376, 
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which were great places of trade in all classes of merchandise. 1 
Bassemwas a good seaport where much me^handise changed hands, 
bat all apparently came from the Malab&r coast^ B ombay, M &him, 
an d Th&na wer e mixed into otle, TeCJ^amayambu, a sea-port aBThe 
end of Cambay or Gujarat. It had a fortress and a pleasant Moorish 
town with many nch gardens, great Moorish mosques, and Gentile 
temples. It had little trade and was pestered with pirates, who went 
out to sea, and if they met with any ships less strong than themselves, 
captured and plundered them sometimes killing theu crews. 2 

In 1516, Dom Jofto «de Monoy entered th^ Bandra creek and 
defeated the commandant of Mahim fort, and, in the same year, 
a Portuguese f actory was established aL Xjfaaak In 1521 an order 
came from Portugal to build forts at Ubaul and at Diu. A fleet 
started for Diu, but their request to be.allowed to fcuild % fort was 
refused, and the pladfe was so strongly fortified that the fleet sailed to 
Ormuz without attacking it. 3 The Portuguese were more successful 
at QJuml^where, on^he promise that he would be allowed to import 
horses, Burhan»L, king of Ahmadnagar, gave them leave to build a 
fort. 4 Malik Eiaz sent the Gujarat ffeet from Diu to blockade the 
Chaul rivei* and stop the building qf. the fort In this he was helped 
by the MusalmAntgovernor of Chaul. But though the Portuguese 
fleet suffere d severely the building was pushed pn, and, in 1522, 
MalilflHfflf was forceito # tfithdraw. fi The fort was finished in 1524, 
and, after that, the Portuguese fleet was able to sail freely in the 
Bombay harbour. 6 In 1526 a Portuguese.factory val established 
at Bassein. 7 In February 1528 the Guiarat fleet of eighty barks, 
under a brave Moor named Alishah* (Alexiath), appeared at the 
mouth of the Chaul river and did much damage to thft £.hmadnagar 
territory and to Portuguese trade. Against tljp Gujarat, fleet, 
Sampayo the Portuguese viceroy, sailed with forty vessels, carrying 
1000 Portuguese Soldiers and a lai£e force of ^rmed* natives. The 
viceroy took cqjnmamd of the sailing ships ant! placed Heitor de» 
Sylveira in charge of the row-boats. On reaching Chaul, one JuAo 
de A velar, with eighty Portuguese, was sent to help the Ahmadnagar 
king. A thousand natives were given him, and with their help he 
scaled a fort belonging to the king of Camba^r, which till then had 
been thought impregnable. He slew the garrison and delivered the 
fort to the Nizaih. 

On leaving Chaul for t)iu, 'on the day after Shrove Tuesday,' 
Sampayo came unexpectedly on the Cambay fleet in Bombay harbour. 
Afte» a furious cannonade the Portuguese boarded the enemy and 



1 Stanley's Barbosa, 66, 67. Surat was a city of very great trade in all classes of 
merchandise, a very important seaport whose customs-house yielded a large revenue 
to the king of Gujarat. Ravel or Rander was a rich and agreeable place, trading with 
Bengal, Pegu, Sumatra, and Malacca, with large fine shins and the beat supply of 
Chinese goods* Chaul was a place of great commerce and Dabhol a place of very great 
trade. Ditto 69, 72. 

a Staxdey's Barbosa, 68-69? According to Faria, Chaul belonged to Nizam Shah in 
1508. Kerr, VL 111. I 

s Faria in Kerr, VI. 180. \ < Faria in Kerr, VL 191, 192. 

5 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 36-37. 6 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 39. 

7 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 171. 

b 310-57 
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Alish&h fled, hoping to escape by the Mihim creek. But the Portu- 
guese had stationed boats at Bandra, and all Alish£h'a vessels but 
seven were taken. .Of the seventy-three prizes thirty-three were fit 
for work and were kept ; the rest were burned. Besides the vessels 
many prisoners were made, and much artillery and abundance of 
ammunition were taken. 1 After the victory Sampayo went back to 
Goa, leaving Heitor de Sylveira with twenty-two row-boats to harass 
the Gujarat coasts. Sylveira remained some Jime on the pleasantly, 
wooded island o& Bombay or Mahim • It ha4 much game and plenty 
of meat and rice, aijjd proved so agreeable a resting-place that his 
men gave it the name of Boa Yida or the Island of Good Life. 2 After 
resting bis men in Bombay, Sylveira went up the river Nagothna, 
landed, and burnt six Gujarat towns. On his way back to his boats 
he was at$acked%y the conynandant of Nagothna, but beat him off 
with loss. Sylveira next went to Bassein, which he found well 
fortified and defended *ith cannon. He entered the river at night 
and stormed the f orti%ations. Next day iie waft met by Alishah at 
the head of 3500 men. But he drove them qff with^reat slaughter, 
and plundered and burnt the%ity»of Baspem. 8 Terrified with these 
exploits, the lord of tf e great city of Thana agreed .to become 
tributary to the Portuguese, and Sylveira returned to Chaul. 4 In 

— — — — m — - — ■ 

1 Faria in Kerr's Voyages, VI. 209.210. This summary of Aria's nwissi nf the 
battle of Bombay seems to differ in some particulars frost the account in De Barros' 
Asia (Decade, IV. part I. 206-210, Lisbon Ed. of 1777). According to De Barros the 
Portuguese fJaughtiight of the Gujarat fleet off a promontory . As Sylveira drew near, 
the Gujarat fleet retired behind the promontory, and he sent some ships to guard the 
month of the Bandra river. When Sylveira drew near, the Gujarat ships set sail and 
ran into the river, and when they f ounTl that the mouth of the river was occupied, they 
tried to reach Mallim fort, but, before they reached Mahim, they were surrounded 
and captured by the Portuguese boats which had been sent to guard the mouth of the 
creek. TThie account 1b not altogether clear. Apparently what happened was, that 
when the Gujarat boats saw the Portuguese, they drew back from the Prongs Point 
into the Bombay farbour^and when the Portuguese fleet attacked them, they fled 
jip the harbour ' to the mauth of the river (that is the Bombay harbour or east mouth 
of the Mahim creek) not daring to try their fortune in the open sear' The Portuguese 
captain learned from his local pilots that the Gujarat fleet probably meant to retreat 
through the Bandra creek, and accordingly sent boats to guard its mouth. The Gujarat 
fleet entered the creek by Sion, and, on nearing Mahim, saw the Portuguese boats 
blocking the entrance of the creek. To avoid them they maide for the Musalman fort 
of Mahim, at the south enjjL of the present JBandra causeway, but the Portuguese 
saw their object and oomin^upJthe creek cut them off, De Barros* account hasbeen 
supposed ('Lateen' in Times of India, 2 1st April 1882) to favour the view that the 
fight was not in the harbour, but in the open sea off Malabarpoint. To this view the 
objections are, that whenathe Gujarat fleet retired behind Uolaba point on catching 
sight of the Portuguese, they must have gone into* Back Bay a dangerous ana 
unlikely movement. That if they came out again to fight, they must have seen the 
Portuguese boats being sent on to Bandra, and that when, in their flight, the Gujarat 
fleet found the mouth of theBandra oreek blocked, they could not have attempted 
to take shelter in Mahim. The attempt to take shelter in Mahim, when the mouth 
of the creek was found to be blocked, shows that the Gujarat fleet was leaving not 
entering the Bandra or Mahim river. • «. 

* Dom Joao de Castro Primeiro Boteiro, 70. 

8 This capture of Bassein was deemed a great exploit* as the entrance to the 
river was very difficult. Dom Joao de Castro Primeiro Roteiro, 110. 

« Faria in Kerr, VI. 209, 211. Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 170. This 
previous agreement, not the unimportance of Bombay, seems to be the reason why 
Bombay is not mentioned in the Bassein treaty of 15S3. Apparently this* lord of 
Thana was a Hindu chief, not a Musalmpi governor. In the outlying parts of their 
territory the Gujarat kings seem to havff made free use of Hindu governors, probably 
tributary chief*. In 1503 the governor of Chaul was a Hindu (Badger's Varthema, 
114), and in 1514 the governor of Surat wai a Hindu. (Stanley's Aarboaa, 68), 
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1530 Antonio de Sylveira, on his way back from plundering Sarat 
and Kinder, destroyed the towns of Daman and Agashi, at the latter 
place burning 300 of the enemies^ ships. 1 Ii^the same year the 
Portuguese made a successful raid yito the Ahmadnagar-Konkan 
as Burhan Niz&m had been forced by his superior Bah&dui»Sh£h of 
Gujar&t to join with him in a campaign against the Portuguese. 8 

In 1581_ a great Portuguese fleet, collected by Nnno da 
QmhaTJor the capture of Dig, was reviewed in Bombay harbour 
and a parade was held •on the Bombay esplanade* From Bombay 
the fleet of 400 sail -with 3600 Portuguese • soldiers and 1450 
Portuguese seamen, 2000 Kanara and Malabar soldiers, 8000 
slayes, and about 5000 native seamen, sailed to Daman. They 
found it deserted, and, passing north, took the pirate stronghold 
of Little Bet in thg south of KAthi&rar, and advanced to Din , 
but failed to make any impression on its fortifications. Nuno 
returned to Goa, leaving m Antonio de Saldanha with sixty sail to 
plunder the Gambay ports. On his way south Antonio destroyed 
Balsdr, Ta>aptfr, Kelva-Mah im, a nd Agashi. 8 In 1532 Nuno da 
Cunha ordered Diogo de SyTveija to - plunder the Gujar&t coasts, 
and himself advanced, with 150 vessels mamied by 3000 Portuguese 
soldiers and 200 Kanarese, against Bassein* whose fortifications were 
being^£m}gthened. T^hgugh Bassein was garrisoned by 1 2,000 men, 
the Portuguese dashed against the fort* took it by assault, and razed 
its walls. TMnaMi^B|ndrawere forced to pay tribute, *the coast 
to wns betweeETBa^ ^ff^^ TAr^pur were b ftr n t, and an attempt was 
made to take the rort^rTTamaii.* Nuno da tiftnha again urged the 
king of Grujar&t to let the Portuguese build a fort at Diu. But 
again the negotiations failed. Soon after this a qflagrel between 
Humayun king of Delhi and Bahadur of Gujar&t gave the friendship 
of the Portuguese^ a special importance. As Bahddur continued to 
refuse to allow the* Portuguese to tihild a fort «at Did 1 , Nuno entered 
into n egotiations with Humayu n and again pillaged the Gujar&t coast? 
and tQflijJajBaft. After the Toss of Daman, to winthem from their 
alliance with Humayun, Bahadur (1533) made a treaty with t he 
Portuguese, ceding Bassein and its dependencies, ana agreeing that 
Gujar&t ships bound from Cambay to the Rejl Sea should touch at 
Bassein and pay dues ; that no Cambay ship* should sail without a 
Portuguese pass ; that no war ships should be built in Qujar&t ; and 
that no alliance should bfl made with the Turks. 5 In 1 535, defeated 
by Humayun and apparently ruined, Bah&dur, on promise of their 
active assistance, agreed to let the Portuguese build a fort at Diu. 
Bahadur had written for help to the SulUn <tf Turkey. But, as time 
pressed, he did not wait for his answer, bnt made a treaty wfth the 
Portuguese. Under the new agreement the centre of trade was 
Diu not Bassein, and the lasLJs^LsBaSL was *° ^° built on the site 
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1 Faria in Kerr, VI. 22L 

3 Bird's Mirat-i-Ahmadi,T237 ; Briggs' Farishta, m. 219 ; Faria in Kerr, VI. 231. 

3 Faria in Kerr, VI. 223. \* Faria in Kerr, VI. 226. 

5 Faria iu Kerr, VI. 227. When Bahadur? in the next year, allowed the Portuguese 
to build a fort at j)iu, several of these humiliating terms were cancelled. Faria gives 
1534. 
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which seemed best to the Portuguese Governor-General 1 In return 
for this concession the Portuguese did their best to help Bahid ur 
t o regain his kingdo m. They repelled a Mogfial attack on B assein, 
and a body oi 6oO Portuguese were most useful in helping 
Bah&dur to free Gujar&t from the Moghals. In 1535 the Portuguese 
built a fortaHljsggin^and the Diu fort was pressed on and finished. 

When nis affairs were again prosperous Bahadur rep ented of 
having allowed the Portuguese to bu^d a t Dint and invited the Sultan 
of Turkey and the chief of Aden to attack the Portuguese. In 1 536 
Bah&dur came to Din, and, to tempt Nuno da Cunha the Portuguese 
governor to enter the city, paid his ship a visit. Treachery w as 
pl anned on both sid es, and, when Bah&dur was landing, a scuffle 
arose and he an<J the Portuguese governor of Diu were slain. Two 
years later, tempted by the ^reat value of a jewelled belt which he 
had received from ~ 
expedition to take Diu. 
two months (Septembi _ 
of the Portuguese garrison, and the weli-fotmded Suspicion of the 
Gujar&t MusalmAns, thai) if tne Turks took Diu they would keep it, 
forced him to retire donated. 8 After the withdrawal of the Turks a 





Ahmadn&ga^ took from their Gujar&t commandants the forts of 
Karndla ill Pasrel and of Sangaza or S&nkshi in Pen. The G-ujar&t 
commandants applied for help to theTortuguese who retook the 
forts. They held them fora^hort time, but, finding theTn costly, 
handed theig to Abmadnagar. 6 

I n K46 thoJ^rtncmese gained great honour by the second famous 
defenceofDmJXSo completely did they defeat the whole strength 
of Gujarat, thai in 1$48 Mahmud Sh&h made overtures for peace and 
concluded a treaty much in favour of .the Portuguese.* In 1556 the 
great hill fort oi ^sheri^uid* the important station of Manor on the 
Vaitarna fiver were' taken by the Portuguese. 7 In looO Changiz 
Kh&n, one pf the leading Gujarat nobles, m return for help 
in taking Surat, ce ded t o the Portuguese the belt of coast from 
t he Vaitarna to iTama n.* Sidi Bofeta, the commandant of Daman, 
refused to surrender the fort. But a Portuguese force took the forts 



1 Faria (Kerr, VL 236) gives 21st Septembe/ 1536 as the date of the treaty. 
Apparently it should be 1535«as, according to the Musalman historians, Humayun 
took Champaner in April 1535. Bird's Murat-i-Ahmadi, 249. In the hope of being 
the first to carry the news of this treaty to Portugal, one Diogo Botelho of Diu sailed 
in a boat 16J feet long, nine feet broack, and 4J deep, manned oy his own slaves with 
three Portuguese and two others. After a time the slaves mutinied and were all killed. 
Botelho persevered and reached Lisbon safe. The bark was destroyed that it might 
not be known that so small a boat could travel to India. Faria in Kerr, VI. 237. 
There seems to be some doubt about the length of this craft. See Vasco da Game's 
Three Voyages, Introduction xzii. ; and BalcUeus (1660) in Churchill, III. 531. 

2 Faria in Kerr, VI, 238, - r 

8 Faria in Kerr, VI. 247, 252. When Julaiman withdrew only forty of the garrison 
ore able to fight. w * Faria in Kerr, VI. 255. 



were 
ft Faria in Kerr, VI. 368. 
7 Nairne's Konkan, 44. 



6 Faria in Kerr, VI. <p3. 
8 Watson's Gujarat, 56. 



1 Farm in Kerr, VT. 413 ; Faria gives 1558. 

2 Faria, in Kerr, VI. 421. # 8 Faria, in Kerr, VI, 422. 
* Kairne's Konkan, 45. 

6 Faria in Kerr, VI. 423, 437. According to Ferishta (Briggs, III. 254) the siege 
of Chaul failed because the Ahmadnagar officers were bribed by presents of wine. 
6 Faria fii Kerr, VI. 442. ^ * Nairne'a Konkan, 45. 

8 Briggs' Ferishta, III. 284. Ferishta g^es 1592, the Portuguese 1594. Da 
Cunha'sBassein, 59, 61 . 

9 Faria in Kerr, jl. 475. I0 Kairne's Konkan, 47. 
ii Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 64. la Nairne's Konkan, 36. 
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of QajBaP ft ncl 24Cflfir a *s we ^ as the island of ^]g£r. Daman was Chapter VII. 

strongly garrisoned and was highly valued afra guard to the district History. 

of Bassein. 1 In the same year (1560) # a body of 3000 MoghaJ horse 

attacked Daman, but were driven off with the loss of their baggage. 2 Portuoueml 

They seem to have seized P&rnera and to have remained thdte till 1500-1670. 

they were driven out in 156 8. 8 In 1569 th e Portuguese attacked 

th e Jawh&r Ko lis, and passecT through their country as far east as the 

foot of the Sahy&dris. In 1570 the kings of Ahmadnagar, Bij&pur, # 

Kalikat, and Achin in Sumatra formed a gcaat league against the • 

Portuguese. Mortaza of. Ahmadnagar, wo was stirred to great 

exertions by the hope of securing Chaul, Bassein, and Daman, led 

a mighty army against £!haul. The siege was pressed with vigour 

and with great loss of lif eTout, such was the courage and skill of the • 

defence, that after wasting several months Mortaza was forced to 

retire. The Bij&pur afftack on jjjja was equally unsuccessful and the 

Portuguese gained much honour and respect. 5 From Chaul, Mortaza «. 

sent a body of 5000*horse # to ravage the Portuguese territories in ^ • 

ThAna, but the Portuguese drove them off and invaded Ahmadnagar 

territory, attacking Kaly &n and JJurning ks suburbs. In 1581 

Portugal waa conquered by Spain anjl its easftrn possessions passed 

to the Spaniards without a struggle. In 158S, on his final conquest 

of Guja rkt, th e Empero rTA i sbar at tempted to win back Bassein a nd 

Daman.^Bttt the Portuguese met the Mbghals with so "vigorous a 

defence that they were forced to retire. 6 A favourable tretftv was 

afterwards concluded, partly by the good offices of a Portuguese lady 

who was an inmate of Akbar*s household. In the same year the m 

Portuguese rav aged the Koli count ry, but suffered considerable loss 

from the activity of the enemy who, they said, jumpdd^from tree 

to tree like monkeys. 7 I n 1594 the Ahmadnagar King attacked 

Chaul or Bevdanda, and detached a body of horse to ravage 

Bassein. 8 • • . • 



Though, for fifty years more, they lost none of their Th£na 
possessions, the power of the Portuguese began to walie at the close 
of the sixteenth 'century. In 1597 the Patch , ' the scourge of 
Portuguese pride/ appeared in Indian seas. 9 In 1609 the governor 

~of Mn salm&n Chaul attacked and* harassed theJPortuguese at sea. 10 
Two years later Jflftlik A mbar, the Ahmadnagar minister, sent an army 

—to take Bassein jani falsetto but failed. 11 In 1612, in consequence 
of an injury done to thefr fleet at Surat tte^Moghals besieged 
D aman, Bassein, a nd Chrful, desolated the country, and had to be 
bought off. 13 In t£e same year the naval fame of the Portuguese 
received a serious blow by the defeat of a great Portuguese fleet 
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by four English shi ps at the month of the TApti. 1 In 1614 the 
Portuguese concluded s favourable t reaty wi th the Emper or Jahangi r. 
And for the next iihirt y -five J Eyars. though they suffered serious loss 
in other places, ^Eko Portuguese continued to hold their Thana 
possessions without loss in area and apparently with an increase of 
wealth. 2 In 1.640 Portugal made itself independent of Spain, and, 
for a few years, fresh interest was shown in it$ eastern possessions* 

During the sixteenth century hardly any references have been 
traced to the "inland parts of south and "east Th ana. Except the 
forts of Karnala and l^Trahi. wkich remained ijnflflr glW** **\l 
the middle of the -century, south and east Thana were under the 
Ahmadnagar kings, BeverU of the KH-lorts" being" held by local 
tributary chiefg. These districts, of which Kajy&n was the head, 
passed fr o the Moghals wh an Ahmadnagar was^taken in 1600. They 
were soon after recovered by Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnagar 
minister, who held them till his death in 1626. and is said to have 
surveyed the land afid improved the revenue system. After Malik 
Ambar's death the south • of JThaha or Kalyan fras kept by the 




Koli chiefs. The 



by the Jtaja o: 
iad three leading towns.+ T^ varla^fae north 
of Daman, Vazen perhaps V^sjjjd, and Darita apparently Dher i near 
Umb argaop, a considerable wwn of great stone and tiled houses. 8 

In 1534, when Bass&n and Salsette were ceded to the Portuguese, 
they found the land gnawed by stockades and fortified posts. 
Besides the Jand revenue which was taken in kind, 4 there was a 
miscellandtms cash revenue from cesses on cocoanut oil, opium, 
cotton, palm sjflrits, vegetables, fish, sugarcane, and betel-leaf, and 
on butcners, # dyers, fishermen, .and shepherds. 5 *In 1538, four years 
after it came undei* Portuguese management, m Bassein is described 
as a difficult ^ver, with an Excellent beach for small boats in the 
stormy season. The town was large, the resort of many people and 
nations. The land was level, and the soil righ and strong. In the 
rains it wan under water and walking was impossible. Thfere were 
great groves of trees, and many* reservoirs and lakes notable for* 
their flights of^steps %jA for their buildings and cawings. 6 Salsette 

5 • 

1 Faria in Kerr, TL 499. Of the Eng Ah ships tone wai of 200 tons, one of 300, 
one of 500, and one of 660. The Portuguese had Bixty small war boats, a pinnace of 120 
tons, two ships of 200 tons, and six great ships of from 400 to 800 tons. Kerr's 
Voyages, IX. 204, Detail* of the fight are given in the Surat Statistical Account, 
Bombay Gazetteer, EL 76-77. 

2 The revenue of Bassein is said to have risen from Xeraphins 172,920 in 1686 to 
Xs. 194,748 in 1709, Xs. 310,770 irf 1718, and Xs. 914,125 in 1729. F. N. Xavier's 
Diocionario, 1848, p. 10. The Xeraphim is probably the silver Xeraphim about 
equal to half a rupee. Da Cnnha's Chaul and JSassein, 87. 

» Nairne's Konkan, 45. 4 Colleocao de Monumentos Ineditos, V. 

6 Authorities in Da Cnnha's Chaul and Bassein, 158. 

6 Pom JoAo de Castro Primeiro Roteiro, 112. After its formal cession in 1533, 
Bombav was rented in perpetuity to Cta-cia d'Orta, a Lisbon physician, known for 
his Dialogues on Indian Simples andjbrngs. He paid a yearly quit-rent of about 
£71 12a. (14321 parddos). He mentions his island as Bombaim and Mombaim in his 
Dialogues, and notices a mango tree that yielded two crops a yeap. He lived in India 
from 1534 to 1572. Dr. G. Da Cunha, 
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was famous for the rains of the great and beautiful city of Th&na, and 
the mighty cave temple of Kanheri. The island was very rich and 
well provided with food, and with poultry and srn/Jl and big game. 
In the hills was plenty of timber for ships and galleys. 1 Though 
terribly ruined by the ravages of the Portuguese and of the Gftjar&t 
kings, Th4na was a great city, with 900 gold-lace looms and 1200 
white-clotfi looms. The low pleasantly-wooded island of Bombay 
had much game and plenty or meat and rice ; its crops were never 

known to faiL 2 • • 

• • 

Whatever damage they may have done when they first conquered 
the country, the Musadm&nB seem, long before the Portuguese 
came, to have ceased to interfere with the religion of the Hindus. 
The Portuguese found many sacred ponds and fin§ temples near 
Bassein, and De Castro is full of the beauty of the buildings at 
Th&na whose stones aftd bricks were fitted without mortar. 8 

On their transfer to the. Portuguese in 1534, the Th&na coast 
was made a separate charge and placed unddt a General of the . 
North, the second laymdh in Indu^ whose head-quarters were at 
Bassein. Lands were granted in estates of to varying number of 
villages to Portuguese officers and soldiers, # who paid a (juij-rent 
originally in cash, but afterwards partly in cash and partly m grain. 
Many ofthe villages nea? 9 Bassein an<J Sop&ra "were originally 
granted oy^he Viceroy Com Jofto de Castro about 1588. # About 
twelve years later, it was found that the produce of some^ of the 
villages had been fraudulently under-estimated and a slight increase 
in the rents was made. The state re venue seems to have been 
a very small share of the produce. The receipts are ^returned as 
varying from £676 (Bs. 6760) and 2482 mudds of rice in 1539 to 
£4897 (Rs. 48,970) in 1547.* 

Prom 1560, w hen Jihey had gained the whole coast frq p D aman to 
Karanjp, the Portuguese divided their l^n&na forntones into two , 
parts, Daman atfd Bassein. Under* Daman were tffxxr districts, ^ 
Sanjin. D&h&ncu T£r£imr. and M&him: nmder BassenTwere seven 
districts, Asheri^ Manor, Bassein. proper or Baivan. SAlsette, ** 
Bo mbay * TSel&pnr or Shdl)dz. and Kara nja. TheseTdivisions 
included ih dndddris or village group s under an officer style d thdn&d& r, 
towns or hashes* custom-houses or mandvU, "villages or aldeas, 
~hamlets or sarredores the ^f arfitha sadetora meaning cut off or 
divided, and wards of toyns or large villages Sailed pacaricut the 
Mar&thi pakhddis meaning a dividing lane. There were also lands 
or terras, and gardens or horfas, the modern oarts. Of the seven 
divisions of the Bassein territory, Asheri had* thirty -eight villages 
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1 Dom Jofto de Castro Primeiro Koteiro, 70, 72. 

2 Dom Jofto de Castro Primeiro Roteiro, 70. 

8 Dom Jofto de Castro calls them meskitas or mosques. But the details given 
below show that many of the buildingB were temples. See Da Cunha, 186. 

« The figtves are compiled front the Colleccfto de Monumental Ineditos, V. 139463. 
The returns have been reduced from/wiawintoVnpees, on the basis of thirty fedeas 
to a parddo and two parddos to a rupee. ThA mudds varied so greatly, that it is 
impossible to ascertain what quantity of rice they represont. The details are giyen 
in Appendix C. • 
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and six part-villages or pdkhadis. 1 Manor, had forty-two Tillages 
and a hamlet, or sadeUr, Saivan or Saibana, on the left or south 
bank of the T&nsa about fifteen miles north-east of Bassein, was the 
head-quarters of six petty divisions. These were the town of Bassein 
with sixteen wards or pdkhadis and eight gardens ; the town of 
Agashi, apparently, known as the Kaabe, with twenty wards or 
pakhddis and ten gardens ; the sub-division or pargana of Saiga 
with eighteen villages and three lands or ter/as ; the division of Hera 
or Virar with* twenty. villages ; tie division of Kaman, six miles 
east of Bassein, v with % twenty-five villages and two hamlets or 
sadetors ; and the division of Aniar or Anjore, on the Bassein creek 
near the mouth of the KamvMi, with eighteen villages and seven 
hamlets or sadetors. Salsette had two divisions, the isle of Salsette 
with oi)j8 parfana and nipety-nine villages, and the town of Thana 
with eight wards or pdkhadis. "The island of*Belapur, or Shabaz or 
Sabayo, had three sab-divisions, Panechan or Panchnad to the east 
of the Persik hills T^th thirty villages, Kairaifo the coast strip from 
opposite Th&na to opposite Trombay with seventeen villages, and 
Sabayo or ShAbaz, naw called # Bel&pur, with seventeen villages 2 . 
The island of KaraiPa or Ur,an included the town, or kasbe of 
Karafija, the land of Bendolae or Bhendkula, and the three islands 
of N&ve or Hog Island, Sheve, and Elephftnta. 8 # 

Though subject to occasional inro'aos jE rom Gujarffi ^he Koli 
chiefs jof J awharj the Moghals, and Ahmadnagar, the Portuguese 
territory w« f airly JSree trom attacts~1 by Tand or sea. . Internal 
order was well preserved. The only notice of riot or rebellion was 
in 1613 (13th April), when*fighting went on in Karanja and other 
towns for^everal days and many Portuguese were killed. 4 

Oh the cession of Salsette and Bassein, in 1533, the Portuguese 
built places of Ispeoi al streng th at Bassein, A shqrjL Tar&pur, Mahim, 
Da mar^ancT d napi: they raised royal ioftiBcauons" at' the Kead- 
quariers of eacf sub-division; # they # guarded %he Entrances to their 
territories with forts and stockades ; they armed several of their 
colleges and monasteries ; and, in each village, the proprietor built 
a watch-tgwer or moated grange. 5 The full of Asheci, which 
wanted little help from art, was* strongly guarded from the time- 
of its capture in 1556. * The present fortifications pf Bassein belong 



1 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 206. Interesting details of the settlement of the 
land revenue at Goa in 15K) are given in the Commentaries of Albuquerque, II. 127. 
Thdndddr is there (p. 126) explained by the Arab- Portuguese word AJmoxarife. Both 
wortls closely correspond to the English Collector or Superintendent, 

2 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, £06. • 
8 Da Cunha, 201. 

4 Da Cunha, 203. The Karanja riot was soon quelled by the brave Captain 
Fern&o de Sampayo da Cunha. Mickle's Lusiad, L cciii., mentions tumults among 
the Portuguese in Chaul, Bassein, Tarapur, and Thana. 

There are one or two references to local Hindu chiefs in alliance with the Portuguese. 
In 1617 the friendship of the Jaeda (Yadav) chief of*Sarceta, apparently Savta six 
miles east of Dahanu, was so importttit that the Portuguese allowed him to perform 
his own rites when he came to DamaC O. Chron. de Tis. IV. 22. There was also 
Vergi and his Bagulos, apparently Bohrji and his Baglanis. O. Chron, de Tis, IV. 22. 

5 O. Chron. de Tis. I, 29, 35. * 
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to about the close of the sixteenth century, 1 and the beautiful fort 
of Th&na was not begun till about 1730, and was unfinished when 
SAlsette was taken by the Mar&tb&s in 1789. 9 Of creek-bank 
def enoes the most notable were f omr wooden stockades a t Sop6 ra 
made by General Luis de Mello Pereira, soon after the cession of 
Bassein (1584). 8 Of fortified custom-houses or factories the chief 
was at Ma^inr* an^ fortified religious houses are mentioned at 
Y erang al near Versova, and at Bandr a in Salsette. 6 

In the north-ea st, sduth of Asheri an* Manor,* a line of fo rts, 
along the east ofTeft bank of the Vaitaftia, guarded Kelva-Mahim 
from the raids of the K oli ch iefs of Jawh&r. Of thisline^of forts 
traces remain in the villages of Btaloli, Sakda, Dhaisar. and P&rgaon. 

So^tjh of flie T&nsa river, the fort of M&ndv i abeut fifteen miles 
north-east 01 TBasseia and the stockaded post at the Bub-di visional 
town of Saivan , five miles east of M&ndvi, guarded the rich lands of 
Sop&ra and JBassein-from attacks along the left or south bank of the 
Tansa valley, ^he Tqflg&r an d Kamandu rg range, running south 
from MAndvi, protected tne ealSertf «frorftier as far as the valley of the 
K&mv&di or Bhiwndi river and fhe Basset creek. The entrance 
to Bassein along ttfie right or nortfi bank of this creek was«blocked 
by a line of for ts, Kdutb e about two miles west of Bhiwndi, then 
Ju-N&«3iknj^jgrava (Gaftnna of the maps), Phinn gp&d a. Paigaon, 
Navgaofor Sass u-Nav ftliar, and the striking f ortifie3hmocki near the 
sub-divisionaH/Own of Kdman. Further south there Was*a fortlet 
named Santa Cruz, on flie river bank opposite* Kalya n, and in the 
mainland across from ^Thdna are remains of mansions or grang es 
which seem to have been fortified. Another r ow o£> w atch-towers 
guarded the coast from Stirgaon , fifty miles south to TD&n tivra at 



the mouth of the VaitarnaT" 

Under the General of the North, •these forts 9 were eommanded by 
officers, of whom the chief were the captain^ of Bassein. Daman; 

■»■ ^^ ^h». ^stttsv JSB^vfcf»*^e\siBa>SMsavJ^V'tt .^siaK* a • 

Chaul. ftgoV S&lseftte. Besides them, between the Vaitarna and 
Karanja, were fourteen commandants of forts and stockaded posts. 7 
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1 There was a fort at Bassein from 4he time of ita conquest in 1534 ; bat the 
present fortifications are not older than about the oiosa of the sixteenth century. 
Nairne's Konkan, 4ft. Gemelli Careri (1606) noticed that they were still unfinished. 
Churchill's Voyages, IV. 191. . 

* Salsette was never well defended. There were ooafct forts at Dharavi and 
Verso va, a small watch-tower 4t Bandra, and at Thana three small fortlete, one to the 
north of the city a square fort with two bastions named Re is Magos, and two 
round towers to the south, 8t. Pedro and St. Jeronimo. In 1728 complaints were 
made of the defenceless state of the island, and the present beautiful fort was begun, 
But, according to an English writer (Grose, L 48-61), from the greed of the Jesuits, 
it was never finished. See Da Cunha's Bassein, 200. 

8 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 169. See Maces of Interest, Sopara. 

4 In 1728 Manor is described as not worthy to be called a fort. O. Chron. de Tie. 
L68. . 

6 Nairne's Konkan, 60. In 1673 the Jesuit college at Bandra had seven guns 
mounted in front and a good store of snail arms. Fryer's New Account, 71. 

Two miles south of Shirgaon fort is Mahim fort, half a mile further the Phadke 
tower, a mile more the Madia tower, anotheimile the Alibas fort and Pan tower, 
further south is the Danda fort, and near t)anda the Tankioha tower. South of 
this, almost every village, Usarni, Mathana, Yedvan, Kori, andDantivrahasits fort. 
A little inland arerforts at Kartala, Chatalo, and Virathan. Mr. W. B. Mulock, 
C.S. 7 Nairne's Konkan, 60. 

b 310—68 
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The captains and commandants were chosen from certain noble 
families who had a right to the posts. The commands were 
usually held for a»term of three years ; bnt this was not always 
the case, as the captain of Karanja is mentioned as holding the 
command for life. 1 Under the captain in all important places, the 
garrison consisted of a certain number of Portuguese soldiers, some 
native troops, and some slaves. 2 To guard thq open country nine 
flying companies, or volatile*, were enlisted* and afterwards, as the 
Moghals and M«r&th&8 grew more troublesome, fresh companies of 
sepoys were formed. Tkere were also two troops of horse, one at 
Bassein the other at Daman. 8 Finally, there was a militia, the 
owners of every village supplying a few men. 4 At sea the Portuguese 
early established their supremacy and forced Indian traders to take 
their pasqps. Tfie coast was^uardedlby a line of forts, and companies 
were named f rom the Goa army-corps to man-dbuntry boats. 6 

To keep the rule of the sea was no easy Jask. . In 1570 there were 
two cen tres of hosti le Shipping, one on the Maja^^coast the other in 
the Tersian guliL Some writers dqpcribe thesSmalscSTnie Portuguese 
as peaceful traders. Ajfew may* have been driven from trade by 
Portuguese exactions. # But the bulk of them were pirates and 
rovers, who not only seized Portuguese ships rfhd ships carrying 
Portuguese passes, but landed and rilfaged • the . Portuguese 
coasts. 6 So dangerous were they that (15 70). the Portuguese had to 
k eep two fleets to act against them, the fleet of the north and the 
fleet of The sdHE. 7 InMihe beginning of the seventeenth century 
after the arrival of * the Dutch (1597) and the English (1609), 
the Portuguese ceased to be the first naval power. Till 1624 they 
continued strong enough to force native craft to carry their passes. 
But with the English capture of Ormuz in 1623 and the Dutch 



• l Pa Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 203. Of the post of captain, Fryer (1673) says : 
* The several capitaneos are triennial, wtach age the alternate governments entailed 
on the families of tne conquerors, jrad therefore made circular. Every one in his 
coarse has his tarn to make in some place or other for three years, and upon 
these they can borrow or take up money as certain as upon their hereditary estates, 
the next incumbent being security for the payment. ' New Account, 73. « 

* In Aflheri, in the sixteenth century, thefe is said to have been a garrison of about 
700 including women and cfeildjen. The Europeans were chiefly pardoned criminals. 
In 1720 there were 150 men and three corporals. (Details are given under Ashen 
in Places of Interest). In 1634 the Bassein garrison was 2400 strong, of whom 400 
were Europeans, 200 Native Christians, and 1800 slaves. O. Chron. de Tis. III. 243. 
The Thana garrison, in 1634, was a captain, eight soldievs, aod four suns. Da Cunha's 
Chaul and Bassein, 181. The Karanja garrison, in 1634, included a captain, Bix 
soldiers, one bombardier, and five messengers. Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassem, 202. 
Native soldiers, or pies, are mentioned as early as 1534. Do Couto, IV. 96, in Nairne's 
Konkaji, 51. The Saivan stockade had a captain, twenty-nine Europeans, and 530 
natives and slaves. Da Cunha, 158. * O. Chron. de Tis. L 29-35. 

4 In Karanja the owners of village* and others interested in the defence of the 
island kept up a force of 100 armed men. Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 203. 
In every village the proprietor was bound to have a body of twenty or thirty men 
trained in the use of arms. O. Chron, de Tis. 1*29-35. 

• O Chron. de Tis. I. 29-35. 

• Fryer (New Account, 63) describes the Malabars (1673) as not only seizing cattle, 
but depopulating whole villages by their outrages, eitner destroying them 1 by fire 
and sword or compelling to a worse fate/eternal and untolerable slavery. 

7 Nairne's Konkan, 66. In 1728 there were twenty-one armed boats at Bassein, 
carrying from sixteen to eighteen pieces of ordnance. Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 
209. 
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captar e of Kochin in 1663, the claim of supremacy at sea was given 
opi • 



At Bassein, besides the General of* the North the captain and the 
garrison, there was a factor, a collector or thdndddr, a magistrate or 
ouvidor, a police superintendent or meirinho, a sea bailiff, a com- 
missary of ordnance almoxarife dos almazens, a king's solicitor, an 
administrator of intestates, a cbief of the night-watch, and a 
master-builder.* Besides at §assein, there were collectors, or 
thdndddr 8 9 at Thi-na, Ag&shi, B&ndra, and Karanja.* * There was also 
occasionally at Bassein a special appeal ]4dge, called a veador or 
overseer, who heard appeals from all the magistrates or ouvidors of 
the north coast. In Bassein and Chaul criminal and civil cases were 
settled by magistrates, who were subordinate to thg captain of the 
fort and were often forced to decide as the captain pleased^ 4 From 
the decision of the magistrate in early times an appeal lay to the 
Supreme Court or Relagao jbt Goa. Afterwards, about 1587, one of 
the bench of six or eight judges, or desembarg&dorex, was appointed 
to Bassein. These judges, beside^ appeals, heard important civil 
and criminal suits. The cases were eondncteckby native pleaders, who 
are said not-to have had much knowledge ofTaw. 5 m 

Of the Portuguese lqpd system the available details are given 
in the ^g&4 Administration Chapter.,. The chief peculiarity was 
the grant of large" areas of land, at from four to ten per cent of the 
regular rental, to landlords or fazendevron* These landlords were 
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1 Nairne's ftonkan, 58. In 1638 Mandelslo noticed that the Portuguese came out 
from Bassein to the English ahip in which he was sailing, and askod the captain 
to take a bark to Goa as they feared the Dutch who were ~roaming»about. Da Gunha's 
Bassein and Chaul, 229. The English granted passes to native shipping at least as 
early as 1734 (see below^p. 497), and perhaps, at lar back as 1690 (Hamilton's New 
Account, I. 216). • 

a The Bassein detajls ware, the captain £1£8 15*. {rets 600,000), his staff, a ndik, % 
fifteen peons, and two servants £3 2s. (rets 14,400), four torch-beaters and oil £12 7*. 
(reis 57,600), three water-bearers' and one umbrella-carrier £3 2s. (rets 14,400) ; the 
factor £43 (rets 200, 000), his staff, two clerks £21 10s. (reis 100,000), two torch-bearers 
and oil £6 4s. (ms 28, 800), •and 20 peons 19s. (tdngds 60) ; the collector or thdndddr £43 
(rtis 200,000), his staff, 20 peons £18 15s. (tdngds 1200), 4 musketeers £6 (tdngds 336), 
a n&ik 18s. (parddos 24), a private 7s. (viniens 84), a clerk £6 8s. (rets 30,000), 
and guard of five £2 12s. (rets 12,072) ; a translator €3 6s. (rets 14,400), a writer 
£2 6s. (m» 10,800) ,*and a cooper £3 12s. (rets 16JS00) ; the magistrate or ouvidor 
~X21 10s. (rets 100,000), his five messengers 5s. (tdngds 15) ; the police superinten- 
dent £21 10s. (rets 100,000), and his ten constables* 9». (tdngds 30) ; the 
sea bailiff on £2 lis. (reis 12,<JD0); the commissary of ordnance, almoxarife dos 
almazens. £6 8s. (rets 30,000), and his clerk £2 lis. (reis 12,000) ; the king's 
solicitor^ 6s. (rets 20,000) ; the administrator of intestates £3 17s. (rets 18,000), 
and his clerk £3 17s. (rets 18,000) ; the chief oP the night-watch £5 8s. 
(rets 25,200); and the master-builder £3 18s. (reis 18,000). Da Gunha's Chaul and 
Bassein, 218, 221, 222. The Thana details were, a manager or thdndddr £6 8s. 
(reis 30,(00), and five peons ; a magistrate or oitmdor £21 10s. (rets 100,000) and &V9 
peons ; a police superintendent or meirinho on £3 18s. (rets 18,000) and eight 
peons ; a jail-keeper on £2 Us. (rets 12,000) and two peons ; and a customs-clerk 
on £4 6s. (rets 20,000). Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 181-182, 

3 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 222.' In a letter to the king of Portugal in 1548 
Simao Bot^lho complains of tha. thdndddrs as costly, useless, and oppressive. In his 
opinion there should only be two at Thana and Karanja, with a third at Agaahi in 
war time. Col. de Mon. Ined. V. 7-8. * 4 Nairne's Konkan, 48. 

6 Nairne's Konkan, 48. According to Gemelli Oareri, who was himself a lawyer, 
there were no doctop of civil law in the Portuguese territory. The few native lawyers 
were bad advocates. Churchill, IV. 192. 
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Chapter VIL generally soldiers or other Portuguese who deserved well of the state. 
Hijrtory ^ e £ ran * was nominally for three lives. But, at least im later times, 

the holder seems tq have generally succeeded in having the grant 
Portuoiw* r e n ewed.i 

1530-1670. jj q rtgtt in j ne land was conceded to the husbandmen or tenants. 

Land System. They seem to have been treated as part of the estate and not 

allowed to leave it. 9 Besides the villages tilled by their tenants, 
large landholders generally set apart some of^heir land as a home 

• farm, and worked it by ^slaves mostf of thejp Africans. 8 Lands not 
granted on quit-rents w^re let from year to year, by the heads of 
villages, or mdktdrds, to husbandmen who paid partly by a share of 
the crop and partly by money cesses. 4 These lands were under 

# the supervision of state factors or veadors. Towards the close of 

the seventeenth* century (^688), about one-half of the revenue of 

the province of Bassein was dtawn from qmit-rents. 6 The rest 

• was partly land revenue collected from peasant-holders, partly the 

• «* proceeds of cesses. 6 # • • 

Rtligion. From the beginning to the close of their rule in Th&na, with 

ebbs and flows of zeal wad cflE success, the conversion of the people 
to Christianity continued one of the chief objects on which the 
Portuguese spent their^Bnergy and their wealth^ In 1534 Goa was 
made the see of a bishop, and, about the same time, when the 
Gujar&t king ceded Bassein and S41s4tte, the* great Jhanciscan 
Antonio do Porto devoted himself to the Spread of Christianity. 7 



1 Gemelli Careri in Da Cunha'B Chaul and Bassein, 200, 201. Land-grants to the 
church were permanent. Ditto, 20?. • 

* In 1664, the* articles under which Bombay was ceded to the English, stipulate 
that Kurambn, Bhandaris, and other people of Portuguese villages were not to be 
allowed to settle in Bombay, but were to be forthwith given to their masters. Bom. 
Geog. Soc. Trans. III. 69. In 1675 Fryer (New Account, 71) speaks of the gentry as 
like petty monaachB, holding the people in a state of villaiaage. In 1695 Gemelli 
Careri (Churchill, IV. J%7) speaks of the owners of villages as to all intents and 
purposes like the feudal lords of medieval times. • • 

8 Great number^ of house slaves were brought from Africa and spread at low 
prices all over the Portuguese territories. Gemelli Careri in Churchill, IV. 203. 
Hamilton (1680-1720) notices that a good store of Mozambique negroes was brought to 
India. They were held in high esteem by the Indian Portuguese, who made them 
Christians and? sometimes rawed them to be«priests (New Account, I. 10). 'Hamilton 
also notices (Ditto, I. 24) the import of slaves from ^Ethiopia. In driving off the Maskat 
Arabs from Diu in 1670 African slaves are noted (Ditto, 140) as»behaving with great 
gallantry. At the fall of Bassein (1739) negroes are mentioned in the stipulation*^ 
about the release of prisoners. Jervis' Konkan, 130* 

4 Gemelli Careri says, ' Peasants that hold in fee pay an imposition according to what 
they are worth every four months to the king's factors or treasurers. ' Churchill, IV. 198. 

* MS. Records in Nairne's Konkan, 49. « 

6 The chief cesses were- on stone, salt-pans, fishers, liquor, and shops. A list 
is given in Beg, I. of 1808; and a summary in the Land Administration Chapter. 
Oneness was a money commutation for supplying a certain number of horses. The 
commutation for an Arab horse wa% Ob. 132, and for a country horse Rs.£9. MS. 
Records in Nairne's Konkan, 49. 

7 Except two monks of the order of the Blessed Trinity who came with Vasoo da , 
Gama in 1498 but were killed before making any converts the Franciscans were the 
first monks to come to India. Eight of them came in 1500. The Dominicans were 
next, arriving in 1513, but they were never so powerful or so successful as the 
Franciscans. The rise of the Jesuits dates from the arrival of St. Francia Xavier in 
1542. A fourth religious body, the Hispitallers, came to India about 1681, but never 
rose to power. Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 99, 227. Gemelli Careri mentions a 
fifth body the Recolets at Tarapur : these were a branch of Franciscans. Churchill 
IV. 198. * 
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Between 1534 and 1552 lie destroyed 200 temples, made over 10,000 
converts, built twelve churches, and, by founding orphanages and 
monasteries, secured a supply of native priests.* Up to 1542 the 
work of conversion was almost solely 'carried on Dy the Franciscans. 
In 1542 the great St. Francis Xavier landed at Goa, and, with 
the help of a large body of Jesuits who arrived in the following 
year, Christianity spread rapidly. St. Xavier took much interest 
in Bassein. He established a Jesuit seminary in 1548, sent 
missionaries to Thdna and Chad! in 1552, and thrice, visited Bassein 
in 1544/1548, and 1552> Between 1570^aSid 1 590 the Jesuits were 
most successful in Bassein. They took pains to mak*e Br&hman 
and other high-caste converts, knowing that if the Brdhmans 
became Christians, many of the lower glasses would follow their 
example, and they made the -baptism of converts an occasion of 
great splendour and rejoicing. With # these encouragements the 
number of converts rose from 1600 in 1573 to 9400 in 1588. 8 
At Th&na, about 1560, -Gonsala Rodrigues. the superior of the 
Jesuit monastery, did # much to spread Christianity by buying 
young children and collecting orphans. * In three years he baptised 
from 5000 to 6000 souls. 4 Frt>m a special grant this Father 
founded a Christian village in the waste ana wooded but well-watered 
valley of Veh&r. Ground was bought and divided into holdings, 
and, in«fl^ew years, therefwas a population of 300(7. They had 100 
bullocks and ploughs, ^tnd an ample store of field tools .all held 
in common. The villagers had religious teaching every day, and, 
in the evening, joined in singing the Christian doctrines. Close 
to the village was a famous shrine to a three-headed god, which 
pilgrims from Gujardt and fromK&nara used to visit. This temple 
came into the possession of the Christians, the idol Vas broken, 
and the temple enlarged and dedicated to the Christian Tnnity. 
The devil, jealous.of the Christians* did what he coujd to mar their 
success. He appeared and frightened the peopl^ and possessed soma 
of them. The evir spirits would not be exorcise^ till they were 
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1 Amo^g the temples destroyed by Antonio do Porto some were at Agashi, some 
at Bassein, and some at Thana. At most of the old places of pilgrimage, especially at 
the sacred pooh or tirths, temples were thrown down, dome of the pools were filled 
with earth. At others, as at one famous pool between BasAin and Agashi, the pool was 
converted, a chapel bnilt to Our Lady of Healing, and the pilgrimage and cure- working 
continued. Among Antonio d§ Porto's reforms was th% conversion of the Great 
Cave (III-) at Kanneri into a church of St. Michael, and the Brahman caves at 
Mandapeshvar into a church of Our Lady of the Conception. Da Cunha*s Chaul and 
BaBseia, 163, 185, 191 . Among the churches built were several by Antonio do Porto at 
Thana and Bassein, and there were three on Karanja. Of his orphanages one was at 
Agashi, one of 130 boys at Thana, one of 300 boys at Venar, and one at Mandapeshvar 
with 100 orphans (Ditto 159, 188, 192, 202). Of asylums or miserkordia* there Was one 
in almost every settlement (Ditto 93, 102, 226), Among the converts the two most 
interesting were the heads of the Hindu monastery at Kanheri. They seem to 
have been Buddhists. After conversion one was called Paulo Rapozo and the other 
Francisco de Santa Maria. Thev*were treated with much respect, and Francisco 
converted several of the other monks to Christianity. Paulo Rapozo was presented with 
three villages which he left to the college of Mountpezier or Mandapeshvar. Ditto 191. 

8 Naime*8 Eonkan , 52. • 

8 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 234. . 

* Orients Conouistado, 2nd Ed. p. 85. The lower Hindus sold their children to 
Musalmans and Christiana. A child at the breast cost as much as a goat in Portugal : 
two sick children *arere bought for 1*. (8 ant.). Ditto, p, 50. 
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■whipped out with scourges. The place was unhealthy and the village 
had to be moved to a higher site. 1 While the Jesuits were so 
successful in Bass%in and in Thana, Manuel Gomes a Franciscan 
made (1575-1590) so many .converts in Salsette, about 6000 in 
Bandr# alone, that he gained the name of the Apostle of Salsette, 
and won for his order the high post of Christian Fathers in all the 
villages of Salsette and Karanja. 2 

During, the seventeenth century # the conversion of Hindus, and 
the building of # churches and monasteries "Was continued, and the 
church, especially the Jestits, grew in wealth and power. 8 In 1634 
there were sixty-three friars at Bassein, thirty of them Franciscan s, 
fifteen Jesuits, te n Dominica ns, and eight Augustines. 4 The parts 
about Bassein were thickly peopled with Christians, and the city 
was studded with Franciscan, Dominican, and Jesuit chapel*. 6 At 
Thana there was a cath edral and many churches. 6 In 1664 the 
Jesuits suffered by the transfer of Bombay to. the English. But 
the church was richereand more powerful than ever. In 1673 there 
were, in Thana, seven churghes, and colleges, and* in Bassein six 
churches, four colleges* and two convents. 7 All the people in 
Salsette were Christians * and the Bandra JesuitB lived sifmptuously, 
most of*Salsette being tneirs. 9 * 

Persuasion seems to hav^ # been the chief mesihs of ctswersion. 
Two hundred years earlier, in 1320, threS or four Latin friars, 
in spite of Musalman persecution, found the Hindus and Parsis 
ready to listened bp converted. The zeal of the early Portuguese 
friars, their generous gifts qf alms, and their kind care of orphans, 
made many believe that the new faith was better than the old faith, 
and, in late* times, other converts were won by the splendour of 
the Christian chiirches and the pomp of the Christian ceremonies. 
Converts, especially high caste converts, were treated with honour 
and distinction* anchor the first fifteen years after conversion, the 
poorer class of Christians were freed /rom the payment of tithes and 
first fruits. 10 lThe fact that the people of Bandra remained Hindus 
till about 1580, seems to show that the earlier conversions were the 
result .of persuasion and encouragement, not of force. At the 
same time, from before the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
persuasion and encouragement to become Christians%were accompa- 
nied by rules discouraging and suppressing Hinduism. In 1546 
the king of Portugal ordered idols to be broken, idol-makers and 
performers of Hindu rites to be punished, and mosques to pay 
tribute. 11 These orders were not enforced and were renevfed in 



1 OHente Conquistado, 2nd Ed. p. 32. 

2 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 1Q& The duties of the Christian Father, V>r Pater 
ChriBtianorum, were to farther Christianity, to foster Christians, and to gather others 
to Christ. (Ditto 102). The Jesuits held this office in Goa and Kochin, and the 
Dominicans in Chaul and Diu. Ditto. * 

8 Among seventeenth century churches were three in Thana built in 1605, the 
Jesuit college of St. Anne's in Bandra begun in 1020, and the chapel of Mount Mary, 
also at Bandra, probably about 1640. 



4 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 241. 
6 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 182. 
8 Fryer's New Account, 73. 
10 Nairne's Konkan, 55. 



6 Da Canha's Chaul and Bassein, 101. 

7 Nairne's Konkan, 54. 

8 Fryer's New Account, 70. 
11 Nairne's Konkan, &, 
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1555. Feasts and ceremonies, and Br&hman preachings washings 
and burnings were forbidden; 1 any one foqjid with idols was to be 
sent to the galleys and his property forfeited. These orders were 
for a time evaded by the grant of licenses, bat they seem to have 
been enforced in 1581. 2 • 

In 1560 the Inquisition was established in Goa, and by 1580 
agents of the Inquisition, called commissaries, were at work in Chaul, 
Bassein, and Daman, collecting offenders and sending them for trial 
and punishment to Goa. s « During the seventeenth ceiftury the power 
and wealth of the church increased. In 1673 they are said to have 
held most of S&lsette. 4 In 1695 the revenue of the church was said 
to be greater than the revenue of the king, 6 and in 1720 the power 
of the church was so great that they supervised the General of the 
North and made his government botfi uneasy and precarious. 6 
The wealth of the chflrch came parSy from fines, tithes, first fruits, 
and state grants of money, but chiefly from gifts of land made both 
by the King and by privatS persons. 7 

On the whole Portuguese rule did»go<yI to the country. Till the 
middle of the seventeenth century order was well kept and life and 
property were fairly safe, large areas of salt 9 waste and salt # marsh 
were reclaimed, tillage was spread, and better and richer crops were 
grown. The country was covered with fi ne buildings ; the church 
was rich and bountiful >the "nobles and landlords were wealthy and 
prosperous, and the tenants, though they had little freedom, seem 
to have been well off. In 1630, uoez wrote # thafc the Persecution of 
the Portuguese had driven the pe<jple into the neighbouring 
territories, fend that between Bassein and Daman the greater part of 
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i. Nairne's Konkan, 54 • • 

2* Nairne's Konkan, 55. The view that during the sixteenth century there was , 
practical freedom from religions persecution ia Portuguese territory is supported by * 
Fulke Grevile's remark in 1599, that at doa people of all nations were allowed to live 
after their own manners and religion, only in matters of justice they were ruled 
by Portuguese law. Bruce's Annals, L 126. This tolerance- seems to have lasted 
till much later times, as Baldens about 1662 (Churchill's Voyages, II L 545) notices 
that KanaYins, Moors, and Pagans of alienations, and Hamilton, about 1700 (New 
Account, I. 251), notices that many Gentoos, lived in TJoa. Careri (Churchill's 
Voyages, IV. 203) about the same time states that mftst *f the merchants in Goa 
were idolaters and ftuhammadans who lived by themselves and had no public use of 
Tneir religion. • ^ 

3 Dellon in 1683 gives an account of the cruelties practised at the Goa Inquisition. 
Compare Hough's Christianity in India, I. 212-237. The Goa Inquisition was closed 
in 1774 ;Jt was again opened in 1779, and was finally suppressed in 1812. Da Gunha's 
Chaul and Bassein, 235. 

4 Fryer's New Account, 70. Fryer (1673) is one of the few English writers who takes 
the side of the priests. 'All had now bowed to the cross, had they not been prevented 
by unhagpy pretenders who preferred merchandise and private piques to the 
welfare of religion. It is morally probable, had not the Dutch and we interfered, all 
might have been Christians in these parts of the world.' New Account, 75. 

5 Gemelli Careri in Churchill, IV. 1J8. 

6 Hamilton's New Account, L 180. 

? Half of the property of a man found with idols went to the church. Nairne's 
Konkan, 5^ Of money grants frhe vicar of Karanja got £9 (reis 42,000) ; orphanages 
and monasteries got cash grants ; the Christian Fathers were paid by the state, an 
old mosque fund was made over to the church. There were many grants of lands, 
and, unlike land grants to private peraons, lands given to the church belonged to it 
for ever. Da Cunhafc Chaul and Bassein, 102, 187, 201, 203, 235. 
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the land was untilled. 1 If this account is correct the districts soon 
recovered their prosperity. In 1634 the island of Karanja was so 
well managed thaj its surplus revenue was used to help to spread 
religion in and out of India. 2 / 

DurEg~the ~~ sixteentlTTmd ThV first part of the seventeenth 
centuries, the wild north-east of Thdna remained under the Kol{ 
chiefs of JawTJfir, an d, except for a year or fcwo at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the south-east or Kaly&n district 
remained under Ahraadnagar* 8 On Malik •Ambar's death, in 1620, 



Kaly4n pa ssed to the Mora ls. In 1632 Sh&hii, Shiv&ii's father, 

a child ot the Ahmadnagar famfly, seigqct N^sik, 



in the name of a 

Trimbak, Sangamj^^Junjar^^ In 1635 a Mftgtfrl 
officer was sent to recovefr the Konkan from Sh&hji, and forced him 
to take refuge in the hill-fart of M^huli, and at last to surrender. 4 
In 1636, a s Adil Kh&n of BiidpuTa greed to pfy tribute, the Konkan 
was made over to him, ana in the following year (1637) Sh& hji 
entered the service of Bij&pur. 6 For *ten years the province of 
Kalv6 n, which is represented as stretchipg fr om* the Vaitarna to 
th ft NAgg ym pvpir. rflmaiTifld nndar Bij&pur. a The places specially 
noticed as ceded to BijApur are Clival or Chaul, Babal ot P&bal 
perhapb the port of iRuivel, Danda-RAjpuri, and CnAkasT in west 
Poona. 7 In. ( J^42fe-^ ) y *^e c *p tare o f Kflyj^ ^jd^yyi began the 
series of aggressions, whicnyjQEtef acentur^^tdisorder, ended in tbe 
Mar&tbl&s gaining the whole of ThAna, except the island of Bombay 
and soifle tracts in the •wild north-east. 8 KalyAn town was retaken 
by the AJ&gh&ta abSut 1661 ; 9 but Shiv&ji seems to have continued 
to hold part of the KalyAn •district, as in 1663 he collected a force 
near Kaly£n, and, in 1666, seems to have had an officer whom he 
s^jid j[overnor # qf^ KalyAn. 10 _ 

In the North Konkan ports, the sixteenth and the first half of 
the seventeenth centuries, between the arrival ox the Portuguese and 
the establishment of tbe English at Bombay, yf&s oft the whole a time 
of declining trade. At tha beginning of the sixteenth century, Chaul 
and ThAna, especially Chaul, were great centres of foreign trade, 
having direct dealings westwards with the Persian Gulf, the«Arabian 
coast, Egypt, and the African coast ; south with Ceylon ; and east 
with Chittagong, Aohis in Sumatra, and Malacca^ 1 In the latter 



/ 



I Calcutta Review, V. 271, in Da Canha's Chaul and Bassein, 14a ' Taigpur was 
very rich, the beet and most prosperous of the Daman districts. ' Do Couto, V III. 28, 
208 in Nairne's Konkan, 4*. » Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 203. 

3 Jdusalman writers include the north-east of ThAna in Baglan, which, according to 
their accounts, stretched to the sea. See Elliot and Dowson, V II. 66. ~ 

4 Elliot and Dowson, VII, 59. * « Elliot and Dowson, VII. 35, 52, and 57. 

Grant Duff's Marathas, 63. A line from Bhiwndi to Mahuli is perhaps nearer the 
actual limit. Baldeeus (1666) puts the north boundary of Bijapur at Dauno (Dahanu), 
thirty miles from Daman where the Bijapur and Moghal territories divided Malabar 
and Coromandel coast. ChurohiU'8 Voyages, III. 640. 
. 7 EUiot and Dowson, VII. 256, 271. » 

8 Nairne's Konkan, 62. » Grant Duff's Marathas, 86. 10 Jervis' Konkan, 92. 

II Albuquerque (1500) mentions Chaul vessels trading to Malacca. Commentaries, 
III. 200. The crew were Moors, the lading from Malacca was pepper, silk, sandal- 
wood, and wood aloes. Ditto 200. The chief export to Malacca, was cloth. Ditto 69. 
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part of the sixteenth century their old share of the commerce with 
Europe left the North Konkan ports for G^a and for Diu in south 
Kathiawar. Still Bassein, Mahim, Thana, and Chaul maintained a 
large coasting traffic with the Malabar, Gujarat* and Sindh ports, 
and a considerable foreign trade with the Persian Qulf , the Arabian 
and African coasts, and, to some extent, with Ceylon and the east. 
In the seventeenth century the direct European trade, centering in 
Surat in the hands "of the British and the Dutch, passed more 
completely from the Kohkan ports, and in the decay # of Portuguese 
power the foreign trade with Persia, Arabia* Africa, and the east 
declined. 1 There remained little but a coasting traffic, chiefly north 
with Surat and south with Goa. 

Under the Portuguese, foreign tradQ was a monopoly of the 
king. Most of the local sea* trade was in the* hands of free- 
traders or interloper^ whom the Portuguese government?, tried to 
put down. 2 The Bassein timber trade was chiefly carried on by the 
captains of forts and* other* government officers. 8 

During this period the chief local marts were Chaul, Thana, Mahim, 
and Bassein ; and among places of less importance were Panvel, 
Kalyan, Bhiwndi, Kelva-Mamm, Ag&shi, Tarapur and Bombay. 4 The 
chief marts" with Y^ich the Thana* ports ^ere connected were, in 
India, Cambay Diu and Surat in Gujarat, and Diul-Sindhi in Sindh ; 
Goa J KaHkat,Kocffin,andHulamon 1 theM^Jabdr coast; and Chittagong 
on the Bay of Bengal. Of foreign marts there were Oryiuz and 
Maskat in the Persian Gulf, andShehr Julfar and Kalat onth^Lrabian 
coast ; Socotra and Aden at the mouth of theTRed Sea f Mocha Jidda 
and the Abyssinian coast on the RejJ Sea; Zaila, Quiloa, Brava, 
Mombaza, Melinda, Megadozo, and Sof&la in East Africa; 
Colombo in the south; and, in the east, Malacca and Achin. 5 
The articles of trade between the Konkan coast antl these different 
marts were, of JTood, rice, pulsp, vegetables, cocoanuts, and 

i — i ;; ^ : • 

l The Portuguese lost Ormus in the, Persian Gulf in 1622, Maskat in 1660 ; and 
the east African ports between 1624 and 1698. Hamilton's New Account, L 60, 103 ; 
Badger's Varthema, ex. 2 Nairne's Konkan, 56. 

3 In 1581 the king complained of the slackness of officers in their duties, and 
because tbey made everything second to the gains of trade. Da Cunfca'a Chaul and 
Bassein, 144. * • 

4 Chaul, 1502, a great place of trade, Badger's Vftrthfma, 114, and Linschoten'a 
1590) Navigation, ^0. Thana, 1538, an emporium and chief town in decay (Dom 
oao de Castro Primeiro RoteiroJ70-75) exports rice (Frederick (1583) Harris, II. 344), 

has trade and manufactures (1627, O. Chron. de Tis. III. 258?. Mahim, 1514, a place of 
small trade, Barbosa, Stanley's Edition, 68 ; 1554, has direct trade with Arabia, Mohit 
Jour. Ben. As. Soc. V-2, 461 ; Bassein, 1500, Gujarat port, Bird's Mirat-i-Ahmadi; 
129 ; 15*14, a great place of trade, Barbosa, 68 ; 1526, a Portuguese factory ; 1534, a 
Portuguese capital ; 1583, a chief place of trade, Fitcfc in Harris, I. 207 ; 1590, a 

§reat place of trade, Lioschoten's Navigation, 20 ; 1607, a great place of trade, Pyrard 
e Laval (Portuguese Edition), II. 226 ; 1654, the English Company beg CromweU to 
grant thSm Bassein. Bruce's Annals, I. 488. Of the smaller places, Panvel, Kalyan, 
and Bhiwndi are mentioned as Gujarat trade centres about 1500. Bird's Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi, 129. Kelva-Mahim was destroyed by the Portuguese in 1530 ; AgAshi, also 
twice destroyed, was a great ship-miilding centre in 1530, and was flourishing in 
1540 ; Do Couto, IV. 99 ; Tardpur was destroyed in 1530, and was rich in food supplies 
in 1627. O Chron. de Tis. III. 258 ; Bombay is mentioned by Linschoten (1590) and 
by Baldams (1660) in ChurchilT, III. 540. 

5 Badger's Varthema, 1500, Commentaries of Albuquerque, 1500, Stanley's Barbosa, 
1514,. Mohit (1554) Jour. Ben. As. Soc. V-2 ; Davis 1 Voyage (1598) Kerr's Voyages, 
II. and VI. Baldens (1660) Churchill's Voyages, III. 513-516. 

B 310-59 
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betelnuts, which were sent from the ThAtta ports to Gajardt, 
Mal&b&r, Persia, Arabia and Africa ; coooannts, betelnute, and palm* 
sugar, which were ^brought to the Konkan ports from the Malabir 
coast i 1 dates and raisins whion came from the Persian Golf and the 
Arabifn coast ;*«and Spanish wines and cases of strong waters which 
were brought from Europe. 8 Of Building Materials, large basalt 
columns and pillars 'as fine and hard as granite' were sent 
from Bassein to Goaj* and great quantities of the finest teak 
were sent to Gea, Gujar&t, Sindh, ftnd occasionally to the Persian 
Gulf and ijie Bed Sea.** Of articles of Dress, cotton cloth made 
in the district, coloured cloth, gauze, and muslins embroidered 
Vith silver and gold, brought by land from Burh&npur and 
Masulipatam, were sent te the Malabar coast, Din, Persia, Arabia, 

and Africa. 6 There was a^considefable local manufacture of silks 

z. 1 • 

* 1500, immense quantities of grain barley and vegetables grown in the Konkan, 
Badger's Varthema, 114 ; 1600, rice sent to the Malabar # ooast, Kerr's Voyages, IT* 
419 ; 1600, wheat to Afrits, Vaseo da Gama'B Three Voyages, 129 ; 1514, areoas and 
oocoas sent to and from the Malabar ooast, wheat pee millet and sesamom sent to 
Gujarat and Sindh, rice and cocoamsts to Ormus, rice to D&afar and Shehr in 
Arabia, rice and coooannts to Aden, fice millet and wheat to Africa, Stanley's 
Barbosa, 13, 30, 42, 68 ; 1583, corn and rioe grown in the Konkan, Fitch in Harris, 
I. 907 ; 1*85, rioe grown in the Konkan, Casar Frederick Hafcluyt, II. 344 ; 1590, rioe 
seas and vegetables grown in the Konkan, Iinschqien, 20 ; 1627, provisions sent 
to Surat. O. Chron. deTis. IIL 258. 1510, Stanley's Barbosa, 41 -42, f mentions that 
much rock-salt was sent from Onfltjz to India, Salt is not likely to have been in 
demand on the Thana coast. * 

3 1514, dates and raisins brought from Ormus, Shehr, and Aden : Stanley's Barbosa, 
28, 31, 3^42. • •• 

8 Brace's Annals, I. 308, Pyrard (1607). All the churches and sumptuous palaces 
in Goa are built of Bassein stone. ~9a Cunha's Ghaul and Bassein, 14p. The early 
Portuguese were greatly struck with the basalt columns of Dharavi in west Salsette. In 
1538 Bom Jo&f de Castro wrote : Opposite Bassein is a mine of obelisks, a wonderful 
disp^y of the power, of nature. There is an infinite number of them arranged with 
auoh order and agreement that they seem to be organ pipes. Some of the pillars are 
four-sided, some five-sided, and some eight-sided. Each is so polished and perfect 
that it seems wrought b>the hand of Rudias or other excellent workman. All stand 
• very straight. Some tfeuch, but each is self-contained, doone^sprin^in^ out of or 
Testing on another^ They are about six feet broad. How long they are, it is impossible 
to say, for the only interest people take in them is in breaking not in measuring 
them. They stand from thirteen to sixteen cubits out of the ground, and apparently 
run underground as deep as the sea. If so the smallest) obelisks would be ninety 
feet high. Had the hill held a mine of ore it would have been levelled* with the 
plain ; nad the obelisks been pearls, at gffeat dancer to life the bottom of the sea 
would have been scoured (pr tfeem. But because they are simply wonderful, men 
are too timid, too lazy to find out about them. Primeiro Roterro, 112. 

* Pyrard de Laval, Portuguese Edition, IL 226 ; French Edition, 165. ^ 
6 1514, planks and bdmboos sent to Sindh, Stanley's Barbosa, 49, 50 ; 1510-1530, 

timber sent from Bassein to help the Egyptians and Turks to build fleets. Nairne'e 
Konkan, 31 ; 1583, great export of timber from Bassein, Cesar Frederick Hakluyt, II, 
344; 1607, ditto Pyrard de Laval, II. 226; 1634, commandants of forts Ho great 
trade in timber, O. Chron, de Tis. L 33. 

* Local Trade, 1500, cotton stuffs in great abundance, Badger's Varthema,' 114 ; sent 
to Koohin, Three Voyages, 364, and to Africa, ditto 287 ; 1514, cotton stun* coarse 
and fine sent to Diu, to Ormus, to Shehr and Dhafar in Arabia, to Aden, and to the 
African ports, Barbosa, 11-18, 28, 30-31, 42-60; 1538, gold cloth and plain cloth, 
Primeiro Roteiro, 70-75 ; 1585, black and red doth, Frederick in Hakluyt, II. 344 ; 
1590, Linachoten's Navigation, 20 ; 1627, cottbn cloth, O. Chron. de Txs. HI. 258. 
Inland Trade, 1554, muslins from Kandhar (in the Deccan), Daulatabad, 
Burhanpur, and Paithan came to Mahim and were sent to Arabia, Mohit in Jour. 
Ben. As. Soc. V-2, 461 ; 1660, chintz was brought from Masulipatam through 
Oolkonda, Chandor, and Nasik, and sent to Goa for Europe and to Persia and 
Arabia, Thevenot in Harris, II. 362. Very fine oloth from Khandesh, some painted, 
others with a mixture of silver and sold, used for veils, scarves, and handkerchiefs, 
ditto 373, 384. Apparently fine muslins came by sea from Bengal, Barbosa, 179. 
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»nd velvets, 1 and silk stuffs, brocades, and coloured silks were 
brought through the Persian Gulf, the B%d Sea, and round the 
Cape of Qood Hope. 3 Of Woollens, blankets wese made in Th&na, 3 
ana rugs, scarlet woollens, coarse 'camlets, and Norwich stuffs 
were brought from Europe round the Cape, and by thfc Bed 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. 4 There was an export of sandals and an 
import of Spanish shoes. 5 Among miscellaneous articles of dress 
brought from Europfe were gloves, belts, girdles, beaver hats, and 
plumes of feathers. (Jf Persoflal Ornaments, jewels, pearls, and 
strings of agate beads went from Chaul t# the Arabian # coast, 7 and 
turquoises, pearls, and lapis lazuli came to the Konkan from the 
Persian Gulf ; 8 ivory came from Abyssinia and was a great article* 
of trade at Chaul ;° and cut and branch ©oral came from Europe. 1 * 
Of Spices, in which there was a ^preat trade, 11 pepper* came from the 
Malabar coast and Sumatra, cinnamon from Ceylon, campnor from 
Borneo, and cloves from the Moluccas, partly direct partly through 
the Malaba* ports. These'spices were used locally, sent inland, or 
re-exported to Persia anji Arabia. 12 Of Drugs, opium is mentioned 
as brought from Barhanpur in Kh£ndesh # and from Aden. 13 Of dyes, 
indigo was # brought from BurhSjLpur, 14 madder from Arabia, 1 * 
dragon's blood from Socotra, 10 vermilion frem Ormuz, Aden, and 
Europe, 17 and pigeon's edung from Africa. 18 Of^Perfumes, rose- 
water was brought from* Ormuz and* Aden. 10 Of Metals, gold 
was brought from Sofdla and Abyssinia in Africa, and u* ingots 
and coined from Europe; 20 silver, copper>.brass, agd*lead came 

from Europe; 21 and quicksilver from Ormutf and Aden, and 

, _3 

1 1580, Thalia the seat of a great velvet manufacture, Yule'* Marco Polo, II. 330, 
331; 1683, a great traffic in silk and silk cloths, Fitch in Badger's Varthema, 113 * r 
1620, silk, O. Chron. de Tis. III. 208.' , « 

2 1502, coloured silks from Europe by the Cape, Vasco da Gama's Three Voyaget r 
344 ; 1514, through Ormuz, and from Europe through Mecca and Aden, Barbosa,. 

27, 42 ; 1614, rich velvets and satins from Europe, Stevenson's Sketch of Discovery, 
402-403 ; 1631, silk stockings and ribbons, Brace's Annals, L # 308* « 

3 1585, blankets mSde in Tbana, Caeaar Frederick in Hakluyt, JI. 344. 

* 1500, by the Gape, rugs and scarlet cloth, Vasco da Grama's Three Voyages, 
344 ; 1510, from Europe through Mecca, woollens and cam-lets, Stanley's Barbosa, 
28 ; and from the west, through Ormuz, scarlet woollens and coarse camlets, ditto* 
42 ; 1614, by the Cape, Norwich stuffs, Stevenson, 402. 

6 Sandals exported, 1585, fitch in •Badger's Varthema, 113. Spanish shoes 
imported, 1631, Stevenson, 406. • • 

6 1614 and 1631, Btevenson, 402-406 ; Brace's Annals, I. 308. 
"~7 1510, Stanley's Barbosa, 28-31. 8 Stanley's Barbosa, 42. 

9 Stanley's Barbosa, 18; Fitch in Badger's Varthema, 113? 

10 Vasco da Gama's Three Voyages, 344. Emeralds and other precious stones set io 
enamel are also mentioned as coming from Europe, 1614. Stevenson, 402-403. 
11 1585; Fitch in Badger's Varthema, 113. 

12 1500, Badger's Varthema, 124 ; Vasco da Gama's Three Voyages, 364 ; 1514, 
Stanley's Barbosa, 31, 42, 68, 203 ; 1512, Kerr's Voyages, VI. 66. * 

13 Barhanpur, 1660, Thevenot in Harris, II. 373-384 ; Aden, 1510, Stanley's Barbosa, 

28, and Kerr's Voyages, H. 524. u THevenot in Harris, II. 373-384. 
15 Badger's Varthema, 85. i« Stanley's Barbosa, 30. 

17 Stanley's Barbosa, 28, 42 ; Vasco da Gama's Three Voyages, 344. 

id Stanley's Barbosa, 79. * 

10 Badger's Varthema, 11, 181 ; Stanley's Barbosa, 28, 42. 

so Stanley's Barbosa, 5, 11 ; 1628, Kerr's Voyages, IL 402, 516; Terry <1618) io 
Kerr's Voyages, IX. 392. 

» Silver, Terry in Kerr's Voyages, IX. 392; copper, Stanley's Barbosa, 27, 
Vasco da Gama's Three Voyages, 344; brass and lead, Kerr, H. 517. Great 

Xuantities of copper were sent inland and worked into cooking pots, Barbosa, 70* 
>ead was one of t&e first articles imported by the English, Brace's Annals, I, 129. 
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round the Cape from Europe. 1 Of articles of Furniture and 
Hardware, desks and bl&ckwood tables inlaid with ivory were made 
in Th&na, 2 and arras hangings, large looking-glasses, figures in 
brass and stone, cabinets, pictures, fine basins and ewers, drinking 
and perspective glasses, swords with inlaid hilts, saddles, fowling 
pieces, toys, and knives were brought from Europe. 8 Of Animals, 
dogs were brought from Europe, 4 horses from £he Persian Gulf and 
the Arab coast, 6 and elephants from Ceylon* 6 Pilgrims were carried 
to Mecca and Slaves were brought from Abyssinia. 7 

The chief changes in tne merchants were the disappeara nce of the 
♦Chinese, a nd the decrease of Arabs and Turks, and, to some extent, 
of l ocal Musalman s.^ "0? yew "comers there were the Portuguese, and, 
occasionally, though they had few .direct dealings with the north 
Konkan* English, Dutch, French, and Danes. # In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century many Moorish merchants are noticed at Chaul, 
and trading from Chaul to the Malai>ar coast. 8 Hindus, as in 
previous periods, are* found at long distances from India. A ship 
with a Hindu captain is met in«the Bed S£a; 9 and the Portuguese 
and Dutch found Hindus in the Persian Gulf, in Mocha, in the 
Africa© ports, in Malaqpa, and 3i Achin in Sumatra . 10 * _ 

During this period the Thana coast was famous for its ship-building. 
Between 1550 and 1600 greajb ships builtaft Ag&shf and Bassein made 
many voyages to Europe, 11 and, in 1634, the English had four pinnaces 
built far th^ coast trade, two at Daman and two at Bassein. 13 The 
Portuguese historian (Caspar Correa gives a fuller description than 
any previous writer of the oraft which were built at this^time in the 
Konkan ports. The local boats in ordinary use were of two kinds, one 
which hacfthe planking joined and sewn together with coir thread, 
the other whose planks were fastened with thin nails with broad 
heads which yere rivetted inside with other broad heads fitted on. 



1 Ormuz, Stanley's Barbosa, 42* Aden, ditto 28 ; the Cape, Vasco da Gama's Three 
Voyages, 344 ; much of the quicksilver went inland, Stanley's Barbosa, 70. 

2 1627, O. Chron. de Tis. III. 258. • 

8 1614, Stdvenson, 402-403 ; Brace's Annals, I. 308. * 1614, Stevenson, 402. 

6 1510, Stanley's Barbota, 25, 42 ; Commentaries of Albuquerque, I. 63, 83. 
• Stanley's Barbosa, 16f . • ^ 

7 1618, Terry in Kerr's Voyages, IX. 392; 1500, Badger's Varthema, 86 ; 151,0. 
Stanley's Barbosa, 18. 8 1500, Badger's Varthema, 114, 151. 

9 1612, Dounton in Terr's Voyages, VIII. 426. In the Persian Gulf near Maskat, 
Albuquerque's Commentaries, I. 100. 

10 In Africa, Stanley's Barbosa, 13, Castanheda in Kerr's Voyages, IL 378, Vasco da 
Gama's Three Voyages, 137, note 1 ; in Achin, Davis' Voyage (Ed. 1880), 143. 
Albuquerque (1510) found* large numbers of Hindus who seem to have been chiefly 
southerners • Quilons and Chitims ' in Malacca. They were governed by a Hindu in 
accordance with Hindu customs (Com. III. 146 ; compare Barbosa, 193, 19{). There 
were Hindu rulers in Java and Sumatra. (Ditto, III. 73, 79, 151-161). Four Malabars 
went with Vasco da Gama (1500) to Portugal and came back to Kalikat ; on their % 
return the Zamorin would not see them aB thev were only fishermen. Kerr's Voyages, 
II; 406. In 1612 (Kerr'B Voyages, VIII. 476) Sarris got a letter from the Shahbandar 
of Mocha in the Banian language and character ; and in 1660 Baldaeua (Churchill, III. 
513-515) mentions Banian temples at Mocha, ki 1603 Benedict (Joes found 
Brahmans at Giala4abath south of the Oxns ; the king of Bokhara allowed them to levy 
a toll. Yule's Cathay, II. 559. In 1637 Olearius (Voyages, 200) found 12,000 Indian 
merchants in Ispahan in Persia, apparently Hindus. 

u Do Couto, IV. 99. Pyrard, French Edition, II. 114. No pkce had better timber 
than Baeeein. Ditto, 115. 12 Bruce's Annals, I, 334. 
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The ships sewn with coir had keels, those fastened with nails were 
flat-bottomed ; in other respects they were alike. The planks of the 
ship-sides went as high as the cargo,- and abovft the planks were 
cloths thicker than bed-sacking and pitched with bitumen # mixed 
with fish and cocoanut oil. Above the cloths were cane mats of 
the length of the ship, woven and very strong, a defence against 
the sea which let no jvater pass through. Inside, instead of decks, 
were chambers for the cargo co^red with dried and woven palm- 
leaves, forming a shelving roof off which the rain fan and left the 
goods dry and unhurt. Above the palA-leaves cane* mats were 
stretched, and on these the seamen walked without doing any harm v 
The crew were lodged above; no one had quarters below where the 
merchandise was stored. Therq was one large mast and two ropes 
on the sides, and one rope at the prow like a stay, and~two4ialliards 
which came down to the stern and helped to hold the mast. The 
yard had two-thirds # of its length abaft and one-third before the 
mast, and the sail was longer abaft than forward by one-third. 
They had only ar single sheet, and £he Jack of the sail at the bow 
was made fast to the end of a sprit, almost as large as the mast 
with which^they brought the sail very forward, so that they steered 
very close to the tf ind and set the sails very flat. They Tiad no 
top-masts and no«more fhgn one large sail. The rudder, which was 
very large and of thinj)lanks, was motfBd by ropes which ran along 
the outside of the ship. The anchors were of hard woo<^ and they 
fastened stones to the shanks so that tbfey went im the*bottom. 
They carried their drinking water in square and high tanks. 1 

Of Gujarat boats the ordinary deep-sea traders were apparently 
from 100 to 150 tons burden. 3 Besides these, there ^ere in the 
sixteenth century some great vessels from 600 to 1600 tons burften, 3 
and in the seventeenth century, in the pilgrim traffic between Surat 
and Mocha, still larger ships were used, from 1^00 to*1600 tons and^ 
able to carry 1790 pl&ssengers.* • 

Goa was also a great ship-building place. In 1 508 the Portuguese 
found that the carpenters and calkers of the king of Bijdpur had 
built ships and galleys after the model of the ..Portuguese, 5 and in 
1510 twelve very large ships were built after ttie model of the Plor 
delaMar.* • 



l Vascolda Gama's Three Voyages, 239-242. A fall account of the Portuguese 
shipping about 1600 is given in Pyrard, II, 118. 

2 In 1612, Dounton in Kerr's Voyages, VIII. 426. 

3 In 1510 Albuquerque found a beautiful fleet at Ormuz rigged out with flags, 
standards, and coloured ensigns. One of them was 600 tons and another 1000 jons, 
with many guns and fire-arms, and with men in sword-proof dresses. She was so 
well fit&a that she required nothing from the king's magazine. She had three 
great stone anchors. Com. I. 105 ; II. 122. 

4 1618, Terry in Kerr's Voyages, IX. 391, 392. One reason for building such large 
ships was that they might put to sea* in the stormy months and avoid the Portuguese. 
' The Oujaratis load their great ships of 900, 1200, and 1500 tons at Gogha, and steal 
out unknown to the Portuguese.' These ships were called .Monsoon Junks (Kerr's 
VoyagesTlX. 230). They are described as ill-built like an overgrown lighter broad 
and short but exceeding big (Terry's Voyage, 130). The scantlings of the Rahimi of 
1500 tons were length 153 feet, breadth 42 feet, depth 31 feet. Kerr's Voyages, 
VIII. 487. Part of the crew in these big vessels were often Dutch. Baldseue in 
Churchill, III. 5137 * Com. of Alb. II. 82. 6 Com. of Alb. II. 87. 
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Chapter VII. According to Yarthema (1500) the Kalikat boats were open and 

History, of three or four hundred butts in size* They were built without 

oakum, as the plarfks were joined with very great skill. They laid 
on pit$h outside and used an 'immense quantity of iron nails. The 
sails were of cotton, and at the foot of each sail was a second sail 
Bhipe. which they spread to catch the wind. Their anchors were of stone 

fastened by two large ropes. 1 One of theqp Kalikat vessels is 
• mentioned of 140 tons, with fifty -t^o of a orew > twenty to bail out 

• water and for dther purposes below, eight for the helm, four for the 
top and yavd business, ami twenty boys to dress provisions. 3 Very 
large boats are mentioned as trading to the Coromandel coast.* 

Many foreign ships visited the Thana ports. In the beginning of 

* the sixteenth century, Maskat was a great ship-building place* 

In 15 10* Albuquerque fountl two very large ajiips ready to launch 

and a fleet of thirty-four ships great and small. 4 The establishment 

of Portuguese power in the Persian Gulf seems to have depressed 

* *• the local seamen, as in the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
Persian Gulf boats are described as from 'forty tcf sixty tons, the 
planks sewn with date fibre and the tackle of date fibre. The anchor 
was the only bit of iron. 6 TBe Bed Sea ahipg were "larger and 
better built and were managed with great skill. 6 In the beginning 
of the sixteenth fcentury lai^je junks fromt Java and Malacca came 
to the Qoromandel and Malabar coasts, and «may occasionally have 
visited jphaul. 7 

The greatest change in the shipping of this period was the 
introduction of the s quare-rigged Portuguese vess els. ^Jiey caused 
much 'astonishment at Anjidiv ; Ehe people had never seen 
any ships flke them. 8 The vessels in Vasco da Gama's first fleet 
(1497-1500) varied from two hundred to fifty tons. 9 The size was 

. • • • 

• . ■ . — 

• • 

1 Badger's Varthema, 152- 154. Of t*nese larger ships the flat-%ottomed were called 
Sambuchis and Chose with keel* Gapels. Sambuchis seem to be Sambuk* and 
Capels the same as Caravels, round lateen-rigged boats of 200 tons. (Com. of Alb. I. 4). 
Of smaller boats there were praus of ten paces, all of one piece with oars and a cane 
mast ; almadias also all of one piece with a mast and oars ; and haturs tw*-prowed, 
thirteen paces long, and very narrow and swif t. These katurs were used by pirates 
(Ditto). A few years later jlarbosa (p. 147) describes the ships of the Moors of Kalikat, 
as of about 200 tons, with keels but without nails, the planks sewn with mat cords, 
well pitched, the timber very good. They were without decks, but had division^ 
for stowing the merchandise separate ly. 

s 1612, Dounton in Kerr's Voyages, VHL 425. 

3 1500, Vasco da Gama's Three Voyages, 339. They carried more than 100O 
measures of rice of 105 pecks each. * 

4 Commentaries, I. 71, 81* 82. 5 John Eldred in Kerr's Voyages, VIII. 6. 

6 One is mentioned in 1500 of 600 tons and 300 fighting men and bands of music 
with seven elephants (Kerr's Voyages, II. 412) ; another in 1502 had 700 men (Vasoo 
da Gama's Three Voyages, 315) ; another in the same year had 300 passengers 
(Kerr's Voyages, II. 435 - 436), 

7 Stanley's Barbosa, 193 ; Albuquerque's Commentaries, III. 63. So skilful were 
the Java boat-builders that Albuquerque (1511) brought sixty of them to Goa. Ditto, 
III. 168. 

8 1498, Kerr's Voyages, IL 388. What astonished the people was the number of 
ropes and the number of sails; it was not the size of fhe ships. Vasco da Gama's 
Three Voyages, 145, 149. 

9 The details were, the San Gabriel, the San Raphael, the Birrio, and a transport 
for provisions called a naveta (Lindsay's Merchant Shipping, II. 4). The Bize of 
these boats is generally given at from 100 to 200 tons (Kerr's Vo/ages, II. 521). But 
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Boon i ncreased to 600 and 700 tons 1 a change which had the 
important effect of forcing foreign t rade to centre at one or tw o 
g reat ports . Of smaller vessels the. Portuguese had caravels and 

f alleys.* Before the close of the sixteenth century the size of the 
uropean East Indiamen had greatly increased. As early as 1590, 
the Portuguese had ships of 1600 ton s ; in 1609 the Dutch had ships 
of 1000 tons; and in 1615 there was an English ship of 1293 tons. 8 
Hindu captains and sailojrs are mentioned, 4 but the favourite se amen 
were Amha a nd Abvssinta ns, 5 A great advance had been made in 
navigation. The Musalm&ns of Mozambique (149S) usoi Genoese 
compasses, and regulated their voyages by quadrants and sea 
charts; 6 the Moors were so well instructed in so many arts of 
navigation that they yielded little to the Portuguese. 7 Trade was 
still harassed by pirates, though thej* seem to have been less 
formidable than they^iad been in tfie fifteenth century or than they 
again were in the seventeenth century. Before the pirates were 
put down by the Portuguese, Bombay harbour^ Goa, and Porka on 
the Kalikat coast were noted centres of jriracy. 8 

Mr* Lindsay thinks they were larger between 1 260 And 300 tons register. The picture 
he gives shows* the San Gabriel to have beVn a three-masted vessel wit]} a high 
narrow poop and a high*forecastle. The Gujarat batela and the Arab hotel seem 
from their name (Port, baiel a boat) and from the shape of their jrterns to have been 
copied from Portuguese* models. •Gjee Appendix A^* 




. . brought out some carave ls ^shich were fi^c 

rigging in DabhoL • Three Voyages, 308. Of galleys Dom J oao de Castro (1540) notices 
three kinds : baHardm from 20 to 300 tons, 130 soldiers and 140 men decked, with 
sails and 27 benches of three oars ; subtu, 26 benches of three oars, the crew and 
size the same as baMardos ; and/wto*, smaller with 17 benches of two oars. Primeiro 
Roteiro, 275. • 

s In 1592 a Portuguese carack of 1600 tons was caught and takdh as a Drue to Dart- 
mouth. It was 165 feet long, 46 feet broad, and 31 feet draught. Its mam mast was 
121 feet long and its main yard 106 feet. It had seven stones, one main orlop, three 
close decks, one forecastle, and a spar deck. Milbura's Orfqntal Commerce, 1 306, 
In 1600 Pyrard (Voyage, Frtihoh ed. II. 114) mentions a Portuguese carack of 2000 tons. 
In 1616 a Portuguese carack of 1600 tons had a brilliant fight with four English 
vessels. Low's Indian Navy, 1. 25-27 . The first Englbh fleet in the east included one 
ship of 600 tons with 200 men, one of 300 tons with 100 men, one of 260 tons with 80 
men, one of 240 tons with 80 men, and one of 100 tons with forty men. Brace's 
Annals, I. 129. Up to 1600 there was no English ship over 400 tons. Mil burn's 
Oriental Commerce, I. IX. In 1615 the English East India! Navy included one ship 
of 1293 tons, one of UO0, one of 1060, one of 900, one* of *800, and others of 600. 
8<4venson, 150. The first Dutch fleet in the east (1598) included the Hope 250 
tons, the Charity 160 tons, the Faith 160 tons, the Fidelity 1Q0 tons, and the Good 
News 75 tons. Kerr's Voyages, VIIL 65. In 1604 the Dutch had ships of from 600 
to 800 tons. Milbura's Oriental Commerce, II. 369. In 1609 they had three ships of 
1000 tons each. Middleton in Kerr's Voyages, VIII. 349. 

< 1612, Dounton in Kerr's Voyages, VIII. 426. Albuquerque (1508) found the 
Hindus of old Goa a maritime race and more inured to thenardships of the sea than 
any other nation. Com. II. 94. 6 1590, Iinschoten in Vincent, II. 261* 

« Kerr's»Voyages, II. 318. According to De fastro (1540, Kerr's Voyages, VI. 
310) a good Lascarin must be an Abyssinian. 

9 7 Vascoda Gama's Three Voyages, 138. In 1498 one of the pilots who took Vasco 
da Gama from Melinda in Africa to Kalikat was a Moor of Gujarat. Three Voyages, 
137, 138. In 1504 a Moor of Caonanur was so acquainted with his trade, that 
he took Albuquerque straight from Cannanur to Mozambique. Com. 1. 17. In Socotra 
Albuquerque found a Moor withsan elaborate chart of Ormuz. Ditto, 52. 

« Bombay Harbour, 1514, Stanley's Barbosa, 69 ; Goa, 1500, Vasco da Gama's 
Three Voyages, 244 ; Porka, 1500, Badger's Varthema, 154. In 1514, the Bombay 
pirate boats were small vessels like watch-boats, which went out to sea plundering 
and sometimes killing the crew of any weak boat they met. Stanley's Barbosa, 69. 
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In November 1664 , the island of B ombay passed from the 
Portuguese to the English. The English had for years been anxious 
to gain a station an the Konkan coaBt. 1 In June 1661, as part of 
the dower of his sister Katharine, the King of Portugal ceded the 
island* and harbour of Bombay, which the English understood to 
include S&lsette and the other harbour islands. 8 In March 1662 a fleet 
of five men-of-war, under the command of the Earl of Marlborough, 
with Sir Abraham Shipman and 400 men accompanied by a new 
Portuguese Viceroy, le£t England ?for Boipbay. Part of the fleet 
reached Bqmbay in September 1662 and the rest in October 1662. 
On being asked to make over Bombay and S&lsette to the English! 
the governor contended that the island of Bombay had alone been 
ceded, and on the ground of some alleged irregularity in the form of 
the lettgrs or patent, he infused ft) give up even Bombay. The 
Portuguese Viceroy declined to interfere, and 4Bir Abraham Shipman 
was forced to retire first to Suv&li at the mouth of the T&pti, and then 
to the small island of Anjidiv off the K&rw£r ^oast. Here, cooped 
up and with no proper supplies, the Englisji force remained for more 
than two years, losing their gefleral and three hundred of the four 
hundred men. In November 16^4, Sir Abraham Shipman's successor 
Mr. Qumfrey Cooke, to preserve the remnant o£ his troops, agreed 
to accept Bombay without its dependencies, and to grant special 
privileges to its Portuguese residents. 8 •ta February 1665, when the 



Jn 1498, the Goa pirate craft are described aa small Jbrigandines filled with men, 
ornamented with flags and streamy a, beating drums, and sounding trumpets. Kerr's 
Voyages, II. 387. Some pirate boats caught at Goa, in 1500, had %mall guns and 
cannon, javelins, long swords, large wooden bucklers cohered with hides, long light 
bowjB, and long broad-pointed arrows. Vasco da Gama's Three Voyages, 252. There 
was already a European element in the Goa pirates. Ditto, 244. 

1 In 1625 the Directors proposed that the Company should take Bombay. Accord* 
ingly, in 1626, tfee Presylent at Suraff suggested to the Dutch a joint occupation 
of the island, but tbs Dutch declined, and the scheme was abandoned (Bruce 's 
Annals, I. 273). In 1640 the Surat 'Council brought Bombay to notice as the best 
place on the wesf coast of India for a station (Ditto, I. 366), and, in 1652, they suggested 
that Bombay and Bassein should be bought from the Portuguese (I. 472). In 1654 , 
in an address to Cromwell, the Company mentioned Bassein and Bombay as the most 
suitable places for an English settlement in India (L 488). In 1659 the Sprat Council 
recommended that an application should be made to the King of Portugal to cede 
some place on the west coast, Danda-Rajpuri, Bombay, or Verso va (Ditto, I. 548). Final- 
ly, at the close of 1661 (7th December), in a letter which mustisAve crossed the Direc- 
tors' letter telling of the cession of Bombay, the President at Surat wrote (Ditto, II>1 11) 
that, unless a station otmld be obtained which wSuld place the Company's servants 
out of the reach of the Moghal and Shivaji and render them independent of the 
overbearing Dutch, it would be more prudent to bring off their property and servants, 
than to leave them exposed to continual risks and dangers. «. 

It was its isolated position rather than its harbour that made the English covet 
Bombay. ^ Then and till much later, Bombay harbour was by many considered too big. 
In 1857, in meeting objections urged against Karwar on the ground of its smallnesa, 
Captain Taylor wrote (27th July J857), ' Harbours can be too large aswwell as too 
small. The storms of 1837 and 1854 show us that Bombay would be a better port 
if it was not open to the south-west, and had not an expanse of eight miles o£ 
water to the south-east.' Bom. Gov, Reo. 248 of 1862-64, 29, 30. 

3 According to Captain Bamilton (1680-1720), 'the royalties appending on Bombay 
reached as far as Versova in Salsette.' (New Account, 1. 185). This does not agree 
with other writers and is probably inaccurate. c * 

8 Cooke renounced all claims to the neighbouring islands, promised to exempt the 
Portuguese from customs, to restore deserters, runaway slaves, husbandmen, and 
craftsmen, and not to interfere with the Roman Catholic religion. Trans. Bom. 
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island was handed over, only 119 Englishmen landed in Bombay. 1 
At the time of the transfer the island is said to have had 10,000 
inhabitants and to have yielded a revenue of about£2800 (Rs.28,000).* 

The cession of Bombay and its dependencies was part of a scheme 
under which En gland and Portngal were to join in resisting the 
growing power of the Patc h. A close alliance between the English 
and the Portuguese seemed their only chance of safety. In 1656 
the Dutch had driven the Portuguese from Ceylon. They were 
besieging the English at ^Bantam and blockading the Portuguese at 
Ooa ; € 3 the Dutch took Goa, Diu must f#llow, and if Dju fell, the 
English Company might wind up their affairs/ 8 The scheme was 
ruined by the looseness of the connection between the Portuguese in 
Europe and the Portuguese in India. The* local Portuguese feeling 
against the cession of territory Was strong, and the expression of the 
King's surprise and gfief at their disobedience failed to overcome it. 4 
Bitter hatred, instead of friendship, took the place of the old rivalry 
between the Portugu&eandthe English. 5 Without the dependencies 
which were to ha>ve furnished supplies and a revenue, the island was 
costly, and, whatever its value as a jJlace*of trade, it was no addition 
of strength jn a struggle with tha Dutch. The King determined 
to grant the prayer of the Company and tt> hand them Bombay 
as a trading station, ©n the first of September, 1668, the ship 
Constantinople arrived at # fiurat, bringftig the copy of a Royal 
Charter bestowing Bombay on the Honourable Company. The 
island was granted ' m as ample a manner as.it came tg> theacrown/ 
and was to be held on the payment of a yearly quit-rent of £10 
in gold. JWith the island were granted all stores arms and 
ammunition, together with such political powers as were necessary 
for its defence and government. 6 In these three jjpars ^>f English 
management the revenue of the island had risen from about £3000 
to about £6500. T - 



Geog Soc. III. 68-71. These terms were never ratified either by 4he English or by 
the Portuguese. Anderson's English in Western Iifdia, 53f. According to Mr. James 
Douglas, Itolaba Point or Old Woman's Island was at first refused as not being part of 
Bombay. It and * Putachds,' apparently Butcher's Island, seem to have been taken 
in 1666. Fryer's New Account, 64. • 

l The details were, the Governor, one ensign, four sdrjeants, six corporals, four 
drummers, one surgeon, one surgeon's mate, two gimndrs, one gunner's mate, one 
ginsmith, and niuety-seven privates, Bruce 's Annals, II. 157. 

* Fryer's New Account, 68 ; Warden in Bom. Geog. Soc. trans. III. 45, 46. 
8 Brace's Annals, I. 522 ; Baldens in Churchill, ILL 548. 

* The King of Portugal to the Viceroy, 16th August 1668. Trans. Bom. Geog. Soo. 

in. 67* 

6 Besides soreness at being ' choused by the Portugels' (Pepys 1 Diary, Chandos Ed. 
155) the English were embittered by the efforts of the Jesuits to stir up disaffection in 
Bombay, and by the attempt of the Portuguese authorities to starve them out of the 
island bjf the levy of heavy dues on all provision-boats passing Thana or Karanja on 
their way to Bombay. Bruce, II . 175, 214. Of the relations between the Portuguese 
in India and the Portuguese in Europe, Fryer writes (New Account, 62), ' The 
Portuguese in East India will" talk big of their King and how nearly allied to them, 
as if they were aU couBin-germans acieast. But tor his commands, if contrary, to 
their factions, they value them no more than if they were merely titular.' 

6 BruoeJs Annals, II. 199. ffhe troops which formed the Company a first military 
establishment in Bombay numbered 198, of whom five were commissioned officers, 
139 non* commissioned officers and privates, and fifty-four hat- wearing half-castes or 
topazes. There were twenty-one pieces of cannon and proportionate stores. Ditto, 240. 

7 The details arejgiven in Warden's Landed Tenures of Bombay, 8. 

b 310-GO 
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The factors at first thought so poorly of their new possession, 
that, in 1668, they prpposed to the Surat Conncil that Bombay 
s hould be given u p, and the factory moved to Janjira r ock. 1 But 
soon alter, they began to estjeem it' a place of more consequence 
than they had formerly thought/ 2 Under the able management of 
Gerald Aungier ( 1669-1677) the revenue rose from £6500 to £9260 
and the population from ten thousand to sixty thous and, while tho 
military fo rce w as increased to four hundred "Europeans and 1500 
Po rtuguese n ative militia. 8 . 

In 1674 J;he travell er Fryer fonn d the weak Government house, 
which under the Portuguese had been famouB chiefly for its beautiful 
garden, loaded with cannon and strengthened by carefully guarded 
ramparts. Outside the fortified house, were the English burying- 
place and fields where cowsand buffaloes grazed. At a short distance 
from the fort lay the town, in which conf useffly lived the English, 
Portuguese, Topazes, Gentoos, Moors, and Eoli Christians mostly 
fishermen. The town was about a mile*n length with low houses, 
roofed with palm-leaves, ay but a few left* by the. Portuguese and 
some built by the Company. T^ere was a ' reasonable handsome * 
b&z&r, and at the end next the»f ort, a pretty house and church of 
the PoYtugals with orchards of Indian fruit. * 

A mile further up the ^arbour was 3 great fishing town, with a 
Portuguese church and religious house ; then Parel with another 
churchy and estates belonging to the Jesuits. At M&him the 
Portuguese Had a complete church and house, the English a pretty 
customs-house and guard-house, and the Moors a tomb. The north 
and north-west were covered with cocoas, jacks, and mangoes. In 
the middles-was Yarli with an English watch. Malab&r hill was a 
rocky wooded mountain, with, on its seaward slope, the remains of a 
stupendous pagoda. 4 Of the rest of the island, 40,000 acres of 
what might fiave ]feen good land was salt marsh? In Kam&thipura 
there was water enough for boats, s and at ht^h* tides the waves 
flooded the present Bhendi B&zdr and flowed in a salt stream near 
the temple of Mumb&devi. Once a day Bombay was a group of 
islets, and jbhe spring- tides destroyed all but tfie barren hillq/ 

Ten years more of*fair prosperity were followed by about twenty 
years o f deep depression" (1638-1 710). Then, aftefothe union of the 
London and the English Companies, thei$ came a steady, thouglTat 
first slow, advance. But for fifty years more the English gained no 
fresh territory, and, except at sea, tqpk_ no part in the struggles 
between the Moghals, Mar&th&s, jSidiSj Angrids, and Portuguese. 6 



1 Grant Doff, 99. ' Anden*>n, 56 ; Low's Indian Navy, 1. 61. * 

3 Of the £6500 of revenue in 1667, £2000 were from the land. The Portuguese quit* 
rente were supposed to represent one-fourth of the crop. Brace's Annals, III. 105. 

* Fryer's New Account, 61-70. Stones of this old temple are still preserved near 
the Valukeshvar reservoir. 

6 Brace's Annals, II. 215 ; Anderson, 53, 54 ; Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, 

XX* kO^kt 

Of the position of the English in Bombay, Fryer wrote in 1673 : ' Our present 
concern is with the Portugal*, Shivaji, and the Moghal. From the first is desired 
no more than a mutual friendship, from the second an appearance only, from the last a 
nearer commerce. The first and second become necessary for proVisions for the belly 
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an envoy, and an alliance was agreed toy»in whicR he promised 
aspect the English possessions.* I n ^672 the Sidi»of Janjira , 



On his escape from Delh i at the close o f 1666, S hiv aji drove the 
oghalfl out of most of the sonth-easfr of Th&na .* They continued 
to hold the great hill-i'orts nt K^rn^^ frj^Mfthnli. but, after heavy 
fighting, lost them also in 1671). InlorlMin^rortugaese defeated 
Shivaji at sea. 1 But he came perilously near them on land, taking 
several forts in the north-east of Thana and attacking Ghodbandar 
in Salsette . 2 This advatiee of Shiv&ji's led the English to send 
him 

to respect w m m 

whose appointment as Moghal admiral -had lately (1662) increased 
his importance, blockaded the Karanja r i ye r and made a fort at 
its mouth. In October of the same year (1672) a Sidi and Moghal 
squadron landed troqps on the banks c£ the Nagothna riye r, laid 
the country waste, and carried off the people as slaves, 4 

4 

In February 1673«a Dutch fleet, under their Governor General, 
appeared before Bombay and caused such alarm that the settlers 
fled to the Portuguese territories? But the Governor, Gerald 
Aungier, had given so much catg to the fortifications and to 
strengthening the .garrison and organizing* the militia thaj>, after 
hovering about the moutfr of the harbour for some time, the Dutch 
retired without atfempting*an attack. 5 # Another cause of difficulty 
in Bombay were the Sidis. * Nearly every season between 1 $72 and 
1680, sometimes with leave sometimes without leave, the-SicjJs oame 
to Bombay to winter, that is to pass the stormy south-^est monsoon 
(May-October). In 1674 they scared .the people from Sion fort in 
the north-east of the Island, but were attacked by English troops, 
and an agreement was made that not more than 300 of the^Sidi's men 
were to remain on shore at one time and that none ftf them wer& to 
have any arms except a sword. Tfyese visits placed the English 
in an unpleasant dilemma. If they allowed th££>idis to land, they ( 
roused the suspicion and anger; of Snivaji ; if they forbad the Sidis 
landing they displeased the Moghals. 
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and building, the third for the gross of our trade. Wherefore offices of civility must be 
performed to each of these : out they, sometimes interfering, are the occasion of 
je^fomies, these tfiree being so diametrically opposite one to another. For, 
while the Moghal brings his fleet either to winter or to recruit in this bay, Seva takes 
offence : on the other hand, the Moghal would soon put a stofc to all business should 
he be denied. The Portugals, in league with neither, think it a mean compliance 
in us to allow either of them countenance, especially to furnish them with guns and 
weapons to turn upon Christians which they wisely make an Inquisition crime. 
New Account, 70. What the King gave was the 'port, island, and premises, 
including all rights, territories, appurtenances, royalties, revenues, rents, customs, 
castles, £>rts, buildings, fortifications, privileges, franchises, and hereditaments.* 
Russers Statutes of the East India Company, Appendix VIII. ix. The English, says 
Baldceus (1666), thought they had obtained an all-powerful treasure, though, indeed, 
Bombay has brought them nothing but trouble and loss. Malabar and Coromandel 
Coast, Churchill, III. 540. # 

1 Nairne's Konkan, 65. This is the first mention of Shivaji's fleet. Orme's Historical 
Fragments, 207. • 

2 Nairne's Konkan, 65. 8 Anderson's English in Western India, 76-77. 

* Orme's Historical Fragments, 38-39. 5 Brace's Annals, II. 319. 

• Orme's Historical Fragments, 42 ; Lows Indian Navy, I. 62-63 ; Anderson's 
English in Wea ten* India, 79-81. * 
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In April 1674 Shiv&ji was crowned at R&ygad fort near the town 
of Mah&d in south Kol&ba. An embassy sent by the Bombay 
Government found him friendly. He granted them leave to trade 
to any part of his territory en paying an import duty of two and a 
half per cent ; he allowed them to establish factories at R&j&pur and 
D&bhol in Ratn&giri, at Chaul in KolAba, and at £aly&n ; and he 
arranged to make good part of their losses froni his sack of Rij&pur 
in Ratn&girL 1 In the same year Jl 674) Jforo Pandit, a Mar&tha 
general, took ttp his quarters in KalyAn and -called on the Portuguese 
to pay a chauth or twenty-five per cent tribute for Baeseiu. 

Of the state of the district between 167S and 1675, Fryer has left 
Beveral interesting detailg. Under the great Gerald Aungier, the 
English were founding a marine, fortifying Bombay, bringing the 
settlement into order, and Snaking the island £n asylum for traders 
and craftsmen ; but trade was small and the climate was deadly. 2 
In S&lsette and Bassein the Portuguese i^ere ' effeminated in 
courage 1 ; they kepf their lands only because they lived among 
mean-spirited neighbours. 8 * Still S&lsettd was rich, with pleasant 
villages and country seats, the ground excellent either of itself 
or by the care of its inhabitants, yielding fine cabbages, coleworts 
and radishes/ garden fruit, c unoomparable' water-melons, and onions 
as sweet and well-tasted, as an applp* * S&lsefete supplied with 
provisions not only the adjoining islands* but Goa also. Every 
half mile,* along the Bassein creek from Th&na to Bassein, were 
' delicate' coffntry marxfions. In B&ndra the Jesuits lived in a great 
college with much splendour. Rural churches were scattered 
over the island, and Th&na and B&ndra were considerable towns. 4 
Bassein was a great city with six churches, four convents, and two 
colleges, and %tately dwellings graced with covered balconies 
and large two-storied windows. The land was plain and fruitful 
in sugarcane* rice; and other grain. Much* of it had lately 
been destroyed by the Arabs* of Maskat, whff, without resistance, 
often set fir^to the Portuguese villages, carried off their gentry 
into slavery, butchered their priests, and robbed their churches. 
Every yejr the Portuguese had a ' lusty ' sq\iadron at sep, but no 
sooner was the squadron passed than the Arabs landed and worked 
mischief. 6 • • 

On his way to Junnar in Poona, in April 1675, Fryer found^n 
both sides of the*Kaly&n river, stately villages and dwellings of 



1 Anderson's English in Western India, 77. 

* Fryer's New Account, 65-70. Brace's Annals, II. 244. Weavers came from 
Chaul to Bombay, and a street was^ordered to be built for them stretching^ from the 
customs-house to the fort Ditto. In 1669 Mr. Warwich Pett was sent to Bombay to 
instruct the settlers in ship-building (Ditto, II. 254). « 

* Fryer's New Account, 64 ; Baldaeus in Churchill, HI. 546 ; Chardin in Orme's 
Hist. Frag. 220. 4 New Account, 70-73. 

8 Fryer's New Account, 75. Orme (Hist. Frag. 46) states that the Arabs numbered 
600, fewer than the Bassein garrison, but the garrison remained panic-stgnck within 
their walls. This pusillanimity, adds Orme, exposed them to the contempt of all 
their neighbours. In 1670 the Arabs had seized and sacked Diu. Hamilton's New 
Account, 1. 139. In 1674, according to Chardin, the Arabs were routed at Daman. 
Orme's Hist. Frag. 218. 
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Portuguese nobles, till, on the right, about a mile from Kalyan, they 
yielded to Shivaji. Kalyan was destroyed by the fury of the 
Portugals, afterwards of the Moghal, then of ShivAji, and now lately 
of the Moghal whose flames were hardly extinguished. By these 
incursions the town was so ruined that the houses were mean kennels 
and the people beggars. 1 Tityala, Beven miles east, across rocky 
barren and parched ways, was, like Kalyan, reeking in ashes. The 
Moghals laid waste all in their r<jad, both villages, fodder, and oorn, 
carrying off cattle and women and children for slaves, and burning 
the woods so that runaways might have nt> shelter. Tlysn the way 
led across some better country, with arable grounds, heaths, and 
forests, some of them on fire for two or three miles together. In the 
poor village of Murbad, where Fryer next Stopped, the people had no 
provisions. Though several villages ware in sight and the people 
greedy enough to taSe money, with diligent search and much ado, 
only one hen was found. All the land was ploughed, but Shivaji 
coming reaped the harvest/leaving the tillers hardly enough to keep 
body and soul together. • From Murbad # the path led over hilly, but 
none of the worst ways, across bugit grass-lands ; then over a fine 
meadow checkered with brooks and* thriving villages, to the foot of 
the hills, to Dehir^Dhasai), a garrison town of Shivaji's, where he 
stabled his choicest horsos. Here all were in arms, not suffering their 
women to stir out of tjie town. The tewn was crowded with people' 
miserably poor. The garrison was a ragged regiment, th$ir weapons 
more a cause of laughter than of terror? •. • • 

On his return from Junnar (May 24th), Fryer came by the Nina 
pass through Murbad and Barfta, perhaps Barvi about three miles 
north-east of Kalyan. The misery of the people seems to fcave struck 
him even more than on his way inland. His bearers could iuy 
nothing, the people being r harried out of their wits/ mistrusting 
their own countrymen as well as strangers, living as It were wildly, 
betaking themseivet to the thickets and wildernesses among the* 
hills upon the approach of any new face.. At Barfta Che ' Coombies 
or woodmen/ who lived in beehive-like huts lined with broad 
teak leaves, were notf strong enough to aid their herds against the 
devouring jaws of wild beasts. * Fires had to. be kept up, lest the 
horse might ' lose one of his quarters or the «oxen serve the wild 
bwisls for* a supper.' A strict watch was added, whose mutual 
answerings in a high tone* were deafened by the roaring of tigers, 
the cries of jackals, and the veilings of baloos or overgrown wolves. 
The poor Coombies were all so harassed that they dared not till the 
ground, never expecting to reap what they sowed. Nor did they 
remain in their houses, but sought lurking places in deserts and 
cavernjS. So obvious were the hardships that Fryer's bearers often 
reflected on their own happiness under English rule. 8 

During these years (1673-1677) the relations of the English and 
Portuguese were still unfriendly. Enraged at the refusal of the 
Deputy Governor to give up & Malabar ship that had sought refuge 
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1 Fryer'a New Account, 124. 
3 Fryer's flew Account, 142. 



1 Fryer's New Account, 127. 
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in Bombay, the Portuguese General Manuel de Saldanha raised a 
force of 1200 men andcnarched against Bombay. But, on finding 
that this display • of strength had no effect, he beat a retreat. 
Shortly after some Portuguese priests were found in Bombay, stirring 
up the Portuguese residents against the English, and an order was 
issued requiring 'all vagabond P&dres' to leave the island. The 
Portuguese authorities continued to starve Bombay, forbidding the 
export of rice from B&ndra and placing an almost prohibitive duty 
on fruits, vegetables, aqd fowls. They tried to levy a ten per cent 
duty on all supplies pasting Th&na and Karanja on their way to 
Bombay, but this the English steadily resisted. 1 

In 1675 Shiv&ji drove the Moghals from their Th&na possessions, 
and, passing west along the T&nsa, began to fortify opposite the 
Portuguese town of S&ivan (Sibon). This produced some ' slender 
hostilities/ but the work went on.* In the following year Shiv&ji 
sent a force to P&rnera in the south of Surat, and repaired and 
garrisoned the fort. 3 In 1678 Shiv&ji tried to burn the Musalmtfn 
boats in Bombay harbour. • Failing in his first attempt he went 
back to Kalyan and tried to crfas to Th&na, but was stopped by 
Portuguese boats. 4 Inn the same year the Ndgothna river was the 
scene of a struggle between some English troops from Bombay and 
Shiv&ji's general. In October 1679, ta guard tlfe southern shores 
of Bombay harbour against the Sidi's raids, •ShivaVji took possession 

» of the^snmll rocky isjand of Kh&nderi or Kenery at the mouth 
of the harbour. This island was claimed both by the Portuguese 
and by the English, but it liad been neglected^ as it was 
supposed to have no fresh water. On its capture by Shiv&ji the 
English afLd Sidis attempted to turn out the Mardthds. The 
English sent an aged .captain, or according to another account a 
drunk lieutenant, in a small vessel to find out vjjiat the. Mardth&s 

. meant by landing # 6n the island. The officer was induced to land, 
and he and hig crew were cut off. The Revenge, & pink, and seven 
native craft werq ordered to lie at anchor and block all approach to 
the rock. On this, the Marath&s attacked tjie English fleet, took 
one grab, and put to flight all except the Revenge. The little man- 
of-war was commanded by Captain Minchin, and the gallant Captain 
Keigwin was with Mm^s Commodore. These officers allo wed th e 
Mar&th£s to board, and then, sweeping (he decks with their great 
guns, destroyed some hundreds, sunk four of the enemy's vessels, 
and put the rest to flight. In spite of this success the Mar&tb&s 



^Brace's Annals, II. 392 ; Anderson's English in Western India, 86. According to 
Navarette the English overthrew t]}e churches and cut to piece* the piotunas on the 
altars. Orme's Hist. Frag. 203. 

1 Orme's Hist. Frag. 51-54. Shivaji is stated to have driven the Moghals from 
Kalyan, which, except the Portuguese strip of xoast, included all the country below 
the hills as far north as Daman. Bruoes Annals, II. 48. Disorder among the 
Portuguese was one cause of Shivaji's success. In 1675 (May 25th) Fryer found at 
Kalyan ' a pragmatical Portugal who had fled to this f lace for designing the death of 
a fidalgo. He was about to accept the pay of Shivaji, and was marching at the head 
of forty men. He was a bold desperate fellow, a rich lout, no gentleman, a fit 
instrument to ruin his nation.' New Account, 144. 

* Orme's Hist. Frag. 55. * Kairne's Koakao, 67. 
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continued to hold KhAnderi. Soon after (9 th January 1680), as a 
counter movement, Sidi K&sim entrenched himself on Underi or 
Henery rock, about two miles to the east of Xhanderi, and the 
Mara* thas in rain tried to drive him out. The possession of these 
islands by enemies, or, at best, by doubtful friends, imperilled Bom- 
bay. The Deputy Governor prayed the Court for leave to expel them. 
In reply he was censured for not having called out the Company's 
ships and prevented the qapture. # But, owing to want of funds and 
the depressed state of trade, he was ordered to mak£no attempt to 
recover the islands, and was advised to avoid interference in all 
wars between Indian powers. An agreement was accordingly made 
acquiescing in Shivaji's possession of Khanderi. 1 

On the death of Shivaji on the 5th ofApril 1680, Sambhaji, his 
son and successor, by supporting the Emperor's rebel son Sultan 
Akbar, brought on himself the anger of Aurangzeb. In the fights 
that followed between the Sidis and the Mardijias the shores of the 
Bombay harbour were often ravaged. The English in Bombay were 
in constant alarm, as, from ill-advised reductions, they had only one 
armed ship and less than a hundred*{2uropeans in the garrison. 9 In 
1682 a Mogtfal army came from Junnar to Katyan. The Portuguese 
had before this lost their Jiold of Shabaz or Belajpur near Panvel, 
as the Sidi is m8ntioned*as building &• fort at Belapur to guard 
it against the Mardth&B. After the rains the Mar&th&s and Sidis 
again fought in Bombay harbour, and Samjrii&ji is mefltioaed as 
preparing to fortify the island of Elephanta and as ordering his 
admiral Daglat-Kh£n to invade Bombay, where the militia were 
embodied and 8000 of Aurangzeb' s troops were landed at Mazgaon 
to help in the defence. 8 In 1683 the Moghals ravaged E&ly&n, and 
the Portuguese fought with the Mara thas. Sambhaj i, who was repulsed 
before Chaul, seised the island of J£aranja and plundered some 
places north of Bassgin. Inconsequence of the'taptureof Bantam 
by the Dutch, Bombay was made the head English station in the 
East Indies, forty European recruits wefe sent, and 200 Rajputs 
ordered to be enrolled. At the close of the year Captain Keigwin, 
the commandant of the Bombay, garrison, enraged by continued 
reductions in pay and privileges, revolted ffom the Company, 
se ized a nd jgmfuted the Deputy Governor, ancl, with the concurrence 
of tne garrison and the people of the island, declared that the island 
was under the King's protection. Mr. Child, the President, came 
from Surat to Bombay, but, failing to arouse any feeling in favour 
of the* Company, returned to Surat. The revolt continued till 
October 1 684, when Sir Thomas Grantham, a King's officer and 
Vice- Admiral of the Indian fleet, arrived from England, and comito 
to Bombay in November 1684, landed without attendants, and 
♦persuaded Keigwin to give up the island and retire to England. 4 
Keigwin had ruled with honesty and success. He made a favourable 
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* Brace's Annals, II. 447-448 ; Anderson's English in Western India, 82 ; Low's 
Indian Navy, L 65 69. * Nairne's Konkan, 74; Bruoe's Annals, II. 489. 

3 Nairne's Konkan, 74 ; Brace's Annals, II. 00. 

4 Brace's Annals, il. 512-541 ; Anderson's English in Western India, 105. 
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treaty with Sambhaji and repressed the Sidi, forbidding him to 
come to Mazgaon except for water* He claimed K perhaps with 
justice, that his rigorous management had saved the island from 
falling into the hands either of the Marathas or of the Moghals. 1 
In 1684 Kalyan was again ravaged by the Moghals. 9 The war 
between the Portuguese and the Mar&th&s was renewed, the Porta- 
gnese retaking Karanja, Santa Cruz opposite Kalyan* and the 
great hill-fort of Asheri. 8 Sambhaji in upturn ravaged the Portu- 
guese territory and invested Bassem. 4 • 

In 168>, under the influence of Sir Josiah Child, the Court of 
Directors, disgusted with the uncertain nature of their trading 
privileges in Surat and in Bengal, full of admiration for the Dutch 
system of independent and self-supporting centres of trade, and 
encouraged by the support they .received from tjjie Crown, determined 
to shake off their submission to the Moghal, to raise their leading 
Indian factories to be Regencies, to s^engt^en them so that they 
could not be taken By native attack, and to use their power at sea as 
a means of preventing Aunangreb from interfering with their trade. 
With this object independent settlements were to be established at 
Bombay, Madras, and.Chittago'ng. Bombay was to be ihe chief seat 
of power, as strong as art and money could make it, and Salsette was 
to be seized and garrisoned. Mr., now, Sift John* Child, the brother 
of Si( Josiah Child, was appointed CaptaiihGeneral and Admiral of 
the Company's forces by sea and land. He was directed to leave 
Surat and dfitablish his head-quarters in Bombay, to make an alliance 
with the Marathas, and to seize as many Moghal ships as he could, 
until the independence of the Company's stations was acknowledged. 
With thit object a strong force both in ships and men was sent to 
Ghittagong antt to Bombay. These schemes and preparations failed. 
In Bengal, hostilities were begun before the whole force arrived ; 
they were prosecuted with 9 little success, an3 agreements were 
hurriedly patched up on the old basis of dependence on the Moghal. 
In the west Aatters went atill worse. Sir John Child issued orders for 
the capture of Moghal ships while. Mr. Harris and the other factors 
were still at Surat. With these hostages tbfere was no chance that 
the fear of the destruction of the Moghal sea-trade would induce 
Aurangzeb to admit <he independence of the English settlements. 
Aurangzeb at this time, besides his successes against gfanbl ri i j i j h ad 
reduced both Bifapur and Golkonda. *The attempt to wring con- 
cessions from him was hopeless and had to be given up, and envoys 
were sent to Biiapur to negotiate a peace and regain thQ former 

Srivileges. In the midst of these disappointments and failures Sir 
ohn Child died in Bombay on the 4th of February 1690. 

On the 27th of February 1690 Aurangzeb passed an ordtr grant- 
ing the English leave to trade. The terms of this order werg 
humiliating. The English had to admit their fault, crave pardon, 
pay a heavy fine, promise that they would go back to their old 
position of simple traders, and dismiss CJiild ' the origin of all the 



1 Nairne's Konkan, 74 ; Brace's Annals, II. 498. 
9 Nairne's Konkan, 75. > Orme's Hist Frag. 141. 



Nome's Konkan, 76. 
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evil.' Before this pardon was granted (14th February 1689) the 
Sidi fleet and army had invaded Bombay gained possession of 
M4him, M&zgaon, and Sion, and held the Governor and the garrison 
as if besieged in the town and castle. • The treaty with the English 
oontained an order to the Sidi to withdraw from Bombay. But the 
English did not regain possession of M&zgaon, M&him, and Sion, till 
the 22nd of Jane 1690. 1 So weak were the defences of the island 
and so powerless was the garrison, reduced by pestilence to 
thirty-five English, that, in Mr. Harris' opinion, if it Had not been 
for the jealousy of Mukhty&r Kh&n the Moghal general, the Sidi 
might have conquered the island.' This foolhardy and ill-managed 
attempt 8 of the Childs to raise the Company to the position of an 
independent power is said to have cost the Company £416,000 
(Rs. 41,60,000).* During the* decline of Mar&tha vigour, that 
followed the captor* and death of Sambh&ji, the Moghals overran 
most of the North Konkan. In 1689 they made several inroads 
into Portuguese territory, plundering small towns and threatening 
Bassein. 6 In J. 690 a .band of ruffians, under a leader named 
Kdk&ji, came plundering close to Ifassein, and two years later the 
Sidi attacked bassein and threatened S&lsette. 6 In 1694 Aurang- 
zeb declared war* on the Portuguese, and *his troops ravaged the 
country so cruelly that ihe people had to take shelter within the 
walls of Bassein and E&man. Fortunately for the Portuguese 
Aurangzeb was in wanf of cannon to use against the Mar&th&s, and, 
on the promise of a supply, made a favourable trqpty with the" 
Portuguese. 7 But there seemed neither rest; nor security for the 
rich peace-loving Portuguese. No sootier were matters settled with 
Aurangzeb than bands of Maskat Arabs landed in S&lsette, burnt 
the Portuguese villages and churches, killed tlynr prieste, gnd 
carried off 1400 prisoners into slavery. 8 Next year the Portuguese 
were somewhat encouraged by, what was now an unusual event, a 
Bea victory over the JMarifoMs. 9 . • « 

Bombay continued very depressed. Jn 1694 trffde was in a 
miserable state ; the revenue had fallen from £5208 to £1416 (Bs. 
52,080 -Rs. 14,160), the cocoa-palms were almost totally .neglected, 
and there were only a hundred 9 Europeans in the garrison. 10 In 
1696 want of funds required a reduction #f sixty Christians and 
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l Brace's Annals, II. 550-642. 

• Brace's Annals, III. 94. The Jesuits had been active in helping the Sidi. As a 
punishment their lands in Bombay were seized. Ditto 95. 

8 Anderson's English in Western India, 117. 

4 Khan Khan (1680-1735) seems to have visited Bombay before Sir John Chip's 
troubles began. He was much struck by the strength and richness of the place. 
Elliot aid Dowson, VII. 212. » 

• Ovington's Voyage to Surat. 

• Nairne's Konkan, 77 ; Brace's Annals, III, 124. 

7 Kairne's Konkan, 78. j 

8 Hamilton in Nairne's Konkan, 78. The Arabs of Maskat had five large ships 
and 1500 men. In 1694 their strength was so great that they were expected to gain 
command 1>f the Persian gulf. Brace's Annals, III. 169-198. 

• Nairne's Konkan, 78. Orme notices (Historical Fragments, 218) that as late as 1674 
the Portuguese armada cruised every year off Goa to assert the sovereignty of the seas. 

10 Brace's Annals, III. 164. 

b 310—61 ' 
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340 Gentoos, 1 and, in 1697, there were only twenty-seven European 
soldiers. 2 In 1701 M&him and other stations had been strengthened, 
but the garrison tow weak. .The Mardthta, Moors, Arabs, and 
Portuguese were ready to attack Bombay, and if reinforcements were 
not sent the island must be lost. 9 In 1702 the safety of the island 
was threatened by the Portuguese stopping the supply of provisions 
for the garrison, and giving secret help to the Mar£th&s. Added 
to this the plague broke out in the island," carried off some 
hundreds of 9 the natives, and redifced thetEuropeans to the small 
number of seventy-six men. The plague was followed by a storm 
which destroyed the produce of the island and wrecked the greater 
part of the shipping. 4 In 1705 matters were little better. The 
garrison was very weak, • the Hindu companies were disbanded for 
neglect cjf duty, the Surat Jjrade wste at a stand, and the trade with 
the Malab&r coast was harassed by K&nhojr»Angria, a Shiv&ji, 
or Mardtha robber. 5 In 1708 the king of Persia proposed to send 
an envoy to arrange with the English a joint attack on the 
Mar&tha and Arab pirates. But theOovernpr was forced to decline ; 
Bombay was in no state to receive an envoy ' either by the 
appearance of its strength, or Jffy having disposable shipping for 
the service solicited.' 6 «The 'Unfortunate Isle of the "East* was 
plague-stricken, empty, and ruined. Of QP0 Europeans only fifty 
were left, six civilians, sic; commissioned officers, and not quite 
forty Eaglish soldiers. There was only one Borse fit to ride and one 
^)air of «xen ^>le to dra^v a coach. 7 Bombay that had been one of 
the pleasantest places in India was brought to be one of the most 
dismal deserts. 8 • m 

Between^AjirangzeVs treaty with the Portuguese in 1694 and his 
death in 1708, with the coast strip under the Portuguese and Kaly&n 
under the Moghals, Th&na seems to have been freer from war and 
plunder than it had J>een for years. Of the parts tender the Moghals 
"no details have bedn traced. But, in spite of all £hey had suffered, 
the Portuguese lands were richly •tilled, and the people, except 
the lowest classes, were well-to-do. According to the Musalm&n 
historian Kh&fi. Kh&n, 9 Bassein and Daman weve very Btrongand the 
villages round them were flourishing, yielding a very large revenue. 
The Portuguese tillgd J>he skirts of the hills and grew the best 
crops, sugarcane, pine-apples, and rice, with gardens^t^aroa^n^ma 
and vast numbers of betel vines. Unlike the English, they attacked 
no ships except ships that refused their passes, or Arab and 
Maskat vessels with which they were always at war. The greatest 
act of Portuguese tyranny was, that they taught and brought "up as 
Christians the children of any of their Musalmdn or Hindu subjects 



i Brace's Annals, III. 194 ; Anderson's English in Western India, 128. 

* Brace's Annals, III. 215. 8 Brace's Annals, III. 439. 

* Bruce's Annals, III. 502-503. » Brace's Annals, III. 596-597. 
6 Brace's Annals, III. 652. 

' Anderson's English in Western India, 128, 163, 17<M72. » 

8 Hamilton's New Account, I. 240. 

* Khan Khan's Muntakhabn-1-Lubab in Elliot and Dowson, VII* 211-212, and 
345-346. KhaE Khan, who lived from about 1680 to 1735, travelled in the Konkan 
and visited Bombay, See below p. 485 note 2. 
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who died leaving no grown-up son. 1 Otherwise they were worthy of 
praise. They built villages and in all matters acted with much 
kindness to the people, and did not vex them wijh oppressive taxes. 
They set apart a quarter for the Musq}m&ns and appointed a kdzi to 
settle all matters of taxes and marriages. Only the call to prayer 
was not allowed. A poor traveller might pass through their 
territory and meet with no trouble, except that he would not be able 
to say his prayers at his ease. Their places of worship were very 
conspicuous with burning tapefs of camphor and figures of the Lord 
Jesus and Mary, very gaudy ' in wood, war* and paint They were 
strict in stopping tobacco, and a traveller might not carfy more than 
for his own use. When they married, the girl was given as the 
dowry. They left the management of all affairs in the house and 
out of the house to their wives.* They had only one wife and con- 
cubines were not allowed. 3 • * 

In the beginning of 1695 the Italian traveller Gemelli Careri spent 
some time at Damah and Bassein, and in S&lsette. 8 Daman was a 
fairly pretty tcovn in the Italian style. It had three broad streets 
and four cross streets, lined with # regular rows of one-storied tiled 
dwell ings,.with oyster-shell windows instead of glass, and each house 
with its garden of fruit-trees. There were Several good monasteries 
and four modern^bastioBS^ well-built thongh ill-supplied with cannon. 
There was a good garristfn, a captain* •and a revenue factor. The 

g»ople were Portuguese, half-castes or mestizos, Musalm&ns, and 
indns. Most of the Hindus lived in old EJpman on the right banf 
of the river, a place of ill-planned streets and cottages, with mud 
walls and roofs thatched with palm-lbaves. The Portuguese lived 
in great style, with slaves and palanquins. 4 Out-of-doors they 
rode in coaches drawn by oxen. The food was noj gooS. The beef 
and pork were ill-tasted, they seldom killed sheep, and everybody 
could not go to the price of fowls. • Their bre%d waa excellent, and 
native fruits anc^many European hqpbs were plentiful. Under their 
coats the men wore an odd sort of breeches called ^indales, which 
when tied left something like the tops <5f boots on the leg. Others 
wore a short doublet, and under the doublet wide silk breeches, 
and sofhe let their breeches hang to their ankles serving as hose. 

T&r&pur was well inhabited with monasteries of Dominicans and 
lUuululs ui Franciscans. At Bassein the fortifications were not 
finished. The people of fashion wore silk and thin muslins with long 
breeches to the heels, without stockings, and with sandals instead 
of siloes. A bride was richly dressed in the French fashion. For 
fifteen miles between Bassein and Cassabo, that is Agdshi, waa 



1 Muntakhabu-1-Lubab in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 345. 

* Muntakhabu-1-Lubab in Elliot and Dowson, VIL 211-212 and 345-348, 

3 Churchill's Voyages, IV. 185-200. 

4 The number of slaves varied ffom six to ten in a small establishment and from 
thirty to forty in a large establijhment. They carried umbrellas and palanquins 
and dicUother menial work. •They cost little to buy, fifteen to twenty Naples crowns, 
and scarcely anything to keep, only a dish of rice once a day. They were blacks 
brought by Portuguese ships from Africa. Some were sold in war, some by their 

rurents, and others, in despair, barbarously sold themselves, Churchill's Voyages, 
v. m s 
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nothing bat delightful gardens planted with several sorts of country 
fruit-trees, as palms, figs, mangoes, and others with abundance of 
sugarcanes. The £ardenB were always green and fruitful, watered 
with engines. The gentry, tempted by the cool pleasant lanes, had 
all pleasure houses at Ag&ahi, where they went in the hottest weather. 
About this time, besides the risk of slaughter by Pendh&ri free- 
booters and Maskat pirates, the people of Bassein were haunted by 
another form of sudden death. A plague, rf pestilential disease 
called carazao, .exactly like a bubo, tiad for tpome years infested the 
north coast ; cities wefe* emptied in a few hours ; Surat, Daman, 
Bassein, and Th&na had all suffered. 1 

S&lsette, the best part of which belonged to the Jesuits, was very 
rich yielding abundance Of sugarcane, rice, and fruit. There were 
several jrillages of poor ^retched* Gentiles, Moors, and Christians 
living in wattle and daub houses'covered with ftraw or palm-leaves. 
The peasants were worse than vassals to the lords of the villages. 
They were bound tojtill the land or to Arm as much as might put 
them in a condition to pay the landlord. They fledjike slaves from 
one village to another, and* their landlords brought them back by 
force. Those who held from large proprietors paid tjieir rent in 
grain, sometimes with the addition of personal service. Those who 
held direct from, the state paid the Government f %ctor or treasurer 
a monthly imposition according to what they were worth. The chief 
places <in the island were B&ndra, Yersova, and Th£na. Thina 
^Btood id Spgn country excellent good for India. It had three 
monasteries and a famous manufacture of calicoes. 2 

Gareri makes no mention t>f the loss and havoc caused by recent 
raids and disturbances. But he tellB of fierce fights at sea with the 
Maskat pirates jj of the Malabars, pirates of several nations, Moors, 
Hindus, Jews, and Christians, who with a great number of boats full 
of men fell on all they met ; «and of Savaji, the-mortal enemy of 
•the Portuguese, s# strong th$t he could fight tyoth the Moghals 
and the Portuguese. He brought into the field fifty thousand 
horse and as many or mtfre foot, much better soldiers than the 
Moghals, for they lived a whole day on a piace of dry bread while 
the Moghals marched at their ease, carrying their wonlen and 
abundance of provision and tents, so that they seemed a moving 
city. Savaji's subjects 9 were robbers by sea and bj^lnarf Tti TTnn 
dangerous at any time to sail along their coast, and impossible with- 
out a large convoy. When a ship passed their forts, the Savajis 
ran out in small well-manned boats, and robbed friend and foe. 
This was the pay their king allowed them. 

During the first fifty years of the British possession of Bombay 
the trade of the ThAna coast shows a gradual falling off in ^11 the 



\ 



1 This plague devastated Upper India from 1CU7 to 16125. Elliot and Dowson, VL 
407. It raged at Bijapur in 1689. Ditto, VII. 3U7. See Places of Interest, p. 33 and 
note 5. • Churchill, I\. 198. 

8 There were still men of valour among the Portuguese. The admiral Antonio 
Hachado de Brito, who was killed in a brawl in Goa in 1694 (3rd of December), had 
freed the Portuguese territory from banditti and defeated fourteen Arab ships which 
had attacked three vessels under his command, Churchill, IV. 1^9. 
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ports except in Bombay. In Bombay between 1664 and 1684 Chapter VIL 

r trade flourished and increased wonderfully/ 1 This was the History. 

turning point in the modern history of m the trade of the Th&na coast, f ^ 

when, as of old, it began to draw to itejplf the chief foreign commerce ™* MAB ^ TH ^ g - 

of Western India. Between 1684 and 1688 Bombay was the centre 16701800. 

of English commerce with Western India.2 Then came the collapse iwofnio 

and the years of deadly depression and of strife between the London 

and the English Companies, ending in 1702 in the formation of the 

New United Company. • • # • * 

In the beginning of the eighteenth cenlhry Hamilton/ enters on 
his map of the Th&na coast, Daman, Cape St. John, T&r&pur, 
Bassein, Bombay, and ChauL Besides these he mentions, between 
Daman and Bassein, D&h&nu, Tir&pur, M&him-Kellem or Kelva- • 
M4him and the island of Vaocas* or Agishi, and between .Bassein 
and Bombay, Verfoya, B&ndra/ana M&him. Of these ports 
Daman, in former times a place of good trade, was reduced to • 

poverty ; D4h&nu, T£rfipnr, fl Kelva-M£him and the island of Vaocas # . 

were ' of small account in the table ^ f trade ;' Bassein was a place of 
small trade, its riches dead and juried in the churches ; Versova 
was a small town driving a sntall trade in dry-fish; BAndra 
was most conspicuous, but it had no trade a^the mouth of the river 
was pestered witlj rocks ^Bombay, as noticed above* had fallen very 
law. Trade was so ba^ that, according* to Hamilton, in 1696 the 
Governor Sir John Gayer preferred a prison in Surat where he could 
employ his money, to Government house ip. Bombay wne » therS^ 
was no chance of trade. Th&na, Kaly&n, and Panvel are passed over 
in silence. Chaul, once a noted place ot trade, was miserably poor. 4 

No details nave been traced of the trade of Bomfyty at this 
period. Apparently vessels from Bombay occasionally traded «to 
England, and to almost all the known Asiatic and east African ports. 
The following summary serves to shdw the character of the trade 
in which, a few year? before, Bombay had played & considerable part* * 
and in which, after a few years of almost complete«e£Eacement, it 
again acquired a large and growing share. 

Of Indian ports north of the Th&na coast, there were, in Sindh, 
Tatta with a very large and rifth trade ; Cotchnagar apparently 
Cutc higad sir m iles north of Dw&rka ; M&ngro)} and Pormain with 
cou1$iaeraii>le traffic ; Din, one of the best cities in India, but three* 

1 Hamilton's New Account, I. 186. 

2 Ktiafi Khan, who seems to nave visited Bombay before Child's troubles began, was 
much struck by its strength and richness. Inside of the fortress from the gate, on 
each side of the road, was a line of English youths of twelve or fourteen years, 
shouldering excellent muskets. At every step were young Englishmen with 
gproutiijj beards, handsome and well-olothed roth fine muskets in their hands, 
Ifarther on were Englishmen with long beards alike in age, accoutrements, and 

* dress. Further on were Englishmen with white beards, clothed in brocade, with 
muskets on their shoulders, drawn up in two ranks in perfect array. Next Were 
some English children, handsome antf wearing pearls on the borders of their hats* 
Altogether there must have been nearly seven thousand musketeers, dressed and 
armed as for a review. Elliot*and Dowson, VII. 351-352. 

8 Hamilton's knowledge of this ooast lasted' over about forty years from about 
1680 to 1720. 
* Hamilton's New Account, 1. 179, 243. 
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fourths empty ; Gogha, a pretty large town with some trade ; Cambay, 
a large city, a place of pood trade ; Broach, famous for its fine cloth 
and for its cotton .' the nest in the world' ; Surat, a great city with a 
very considerable trade ' in /pite of convulsions' ; Navs&ri, with a 
good manufacture of coarse and fine cloth ; and Gandevi, with 
excellent teak exported and used in building houses and ships. 

South of Chaul to Goa the coast towns were small and poor, 
empty and tradeless, the coast harassed by pirates. 1 Even Goa had 
little trade fexeept in palm-juice arrack, which was bought yearly in 

great quantities by th# English for. punch. Between Goa and 
ape Uomorin, Karwar, Honavar, and Bhatkal had a good trade. 
Mangalor was the greatest mart in K&nara, and Kannanur, K&likat, 
and Kochin were all cdhtres of considerable commerce. On the 
east coa^st Fort St. David iras one hi the most prosperous places ; 
Madras was a well-peopled colony, and Masulifatam, Calcutta* and 
Hugli were great centres of trade. 9 

In the Persian Crtdf, on the east coast, were Gombroon with 
English and Dutch factories an4 a good trade, Cong with a small 
trade, Bushire with a pretty good trade, and Bassora and Bagd&d 
great cities much depressed tfy a pestilence and by the conquest 
of the* Turks. On tne west of the gulf, Maskat was strongly 
fortified and well supplied with merchandise. On the east coast 
of Arabia werd Kuria-Mun&, Doffar, and E^ssin, inhospitable ports 

L wifii a dislike of strangers and only a small trade. Aden was a 
place^of little commerce. Its trade had passed to Mocha, the 
port of the great inland city of Sunan, with English and Dutch 
factories. Of the Bed Sea* marts, Jidda on the east coast and 
Massua oifcthe west coast were the most important. 3 On the east 
coast of Africa,»Magadoxo, Patta, Mombas, and Mozambique had 
little trade with India, partly because of the English pirates of 
Mozambique and partly becau& the coast as far dbuth as Mombassa 

* had lately (1692 - r698) passecUfrom the Portuguese to the Inuim of 
Maskat Soath of Mombassa there was little trade except some 
Portuguese traffic with Sena and some British dealing with Natal. 
Passing east, by the south of India, the rich trade of Ceylon was 
almost entirely in the hands of* the Dutch and the English. On 
the east coast of lie Jay of Bengal the chief places of trade were 
Chittagong, Arrakan, Syrian the only open port ^tlPttgu^phose 
glory was laid in the dust by late wars with Siam and by its conquest 
by Burmah. Further east were Merji and Tenasserim, Malacca under 
the Dutch apparently with much lessened trade, Achin in Sumatra 
a rich and important mart for Indian goods, and Bencolin also in 
Sumatra with an English colony. The rich spice trade of Java and 
Borneo was in the hands of the Dutch. Siam and Cambodj^ were 
rich and were anxious to trade with the English. Cochin- China 



1 Hamilton mentions Danda-Rajpuri or Jamjira, Zeferdon or Shrivardhan in 
jfnjira, Dabhol, Rajapur, Gheria, Malvan, and Vengtrla. New Account, \ 244-248. 

2 Hamilton's New Account, II. 19. 

8 These were, travelling west from Mokha, Mohai, Zibet, Jidda, with a great 
trade from the concourse of pilgrims to Mecca, Sues where trade was impossible from 
the intolerable avarice of the Turks, Zuakio, Massua, and Zeyla. t 
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had little trade, but Tonquin was powerful and commercial. In 
China, ' the richest and beet governed empire in the world,' the 
chief places where the English traded were Canton, Amoy, and 
Souchon. Amoy at the beginning of £he eighteenth century was 
a great centre or English trade, bnt it was closed some years later 
by order of the Emperor. Japan in 1655 had risen on the Portuguese 
and killed the Christians, and the Dutch had taken advantage of 
Charles U/a marriagd with the Infanta of Portugal to persuade the 
Japanese to forbid the English to* trade. m • 

The trade between Bombay and other TH&na ports wag chiefly in 
grain, vegetables, fruit, fowls, and mutton for the Bombay market, 
and in teak from Bassein for house and ship building. This local 
trade was much hampered by the demands* of the Portuguese and 
by taxes in Bombay. 1 The Barrier of customs-houses, JSnglish 
Portuguese and Mat athi, and the* disturbed state of the Deccan 
prevented any considerable inland trade. 8 Gujar&t chiefly exported 
corn, cloth, and cotton, arid the K&thi&w&r ports yielded cotton, 
corn, cloth, pulso, and butter, and to^ok pepper, sugar, and betelnut. 
From the South Kbnkan ports alrnost the only exports were cattle 
from Janjira and arrack from Goa. • The K&nara ports yielded teak 
and poon timber, tfnd the Malab&r coast ridfc, sandalwood, pepper, 
betelnuts, and plenty of iaon and steel. The east Madras ports yielded 
diamonds, the best tobacco in India,* And beautiful chintz, and 
Calcutta and Hugli yielded saltpetre, piecegoods, silk, and opium. 

Outside of India the ports in the Persian Gulf took (Indian* cloth 
and timber, and European broadcloth and hardware ; they exported 
dates, rose-water, horses, and dry-fish. * The east Arab ports took 
coarse calicoes, and exported myrrh, olibanum, frankincense, pearls, 
horses, and a red resin. Aden exported horses* finely shapad 
and mettlesome but very dear £50 or £60 being thought a small 
price for one. Mokha exported coffee, myrrh,, and •frankincense ,* 
Socotra exportecLalees, and the Abyssinian porfs low-gold, ivory, ' 
slaves, coffee, and ostrich feathers. The only dealingSiwith the East 
African ports tos a little Portuguese tra&c in gold with Sena, and 
a British traffic in iv<ny with Natal. Ceylon was famous for its 
cinnamon, emeralds, sapphires, and«cats-eyes. Syrian in Pegu imported 
Indian goods, European hats, and silver an£ l^d which parsed for 
moneys to' ujLffflrted timber, ivory, lac, iron, tin, earth-oil, rubies, 
and diamonds. Achin and Bencolin in Sumatra tqpk large quantities 
of Indian goods, and exported fine gold-dust and ivory. Si&m had 
timber, and agala wood. Cambodia had ivory, stick-lac, gum, and 
raw silk. Tonquin was rich in gold and copper, abundance of raw 
silk, lacquered ware, and coarse porcelain ; the Chinese ports took 
putchoc from Cutch as incense, and exported gold, copper, raw aiW. 
wrougnt silks, lacquered ware, porcelain, tea, and rhubarb. Gold 



1 The Portuguese levied a duty of 33 per cent and a transit fee of 20 per cent on 
timber passing Bassein. Anderson's Western India, 86. In Bombay Hamilton (Nw 
Account, *L 240) writes, ' I hate seen Portuguese subjects bring twenty or thirty* 
poultry to the market, and have five of the best taken for the custom of the rest.' 

2 There was fire per cent to pay in Bombay, eight per cent in Thana, and arbitrary 
exactions in Kalyan. Bruce's Annals, III. 239. 
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was plentiful in Japin, and ita earthenware, lacquered work, and 
silks were in many # respects better than the corresponding 
manufactures of China. 

From England came lead *in pigs, barrels of tar, sword blades 
and penknives, spectacles, looking-glasses, swinging glasses, hubble- 
bubbles, rosewater bottles, guns, and flowered cloth green scarlet 
and white. 1 The exports were indigo, pepper, coffee, drugs, cotton- 
wool, cloth, cotton, myrrh, aloes, saltpetre, boo£-muslins, and dori&s* 

Among tne "Bombay merchants, the nunlber of English, both in 
the Company's service and as private traders, had increased. The 
other merchants were chiefly Armenians, Hindus, and Musalm&ns* 
- As in former times,Hindu,traders were settled at great distances from 
India. * In 1669, among the schemes for increasing the population 
of Bombay was one for tempting Persian Banians to settle in the 
Island. 8 About 1700, at Bandar AbAs the %anians were strong 
enough, and rich enough to prevent the slaughter of cattle by 
paying a fine. 4 Banians were also settled at Cong and Bassora, 6 
and at Mokha. 6 « • • • 

Some of the ships used by ftieJBnglish were of great size. Hamilton 
was at # one time in command of a vessel that dr$w twenty-one feet. 
The native merchants had also large fleets of fine vessels. One 
Muhammadan Merchant o{ Surat had a,, fleet of twenty sail varying 
from 2^0 to 800 tons. 7 English captains were in much request with 
^fche l^Qghals of India, who gave them handsome salaries and other 
indulgences.* ## 

The sea seems to have •been specially troubled ^ith pirates. 
The most dangerous were the Europeans, of whom Captains 
Every, Ktdd, and Green were the most notorious. Hamilton 
notices two nest's of European pirates, near Madagascar and on the 
east coast of tjie Bay of Beng%L. 9 Next to the .European pirates 
.the most formidable were the Maskat Arabs, who sometimes with 
fleets of as many as 1500 men scoured the west coast of India. 10 
Along the west coast of India were many nests of pistes, of which 
the chief were the Sanganians on the north coast of Kathi&w&r, the 
Warels of.Chhani on the south coast, the Sicus, Mar&th&s, JLngri£s 
and Savants in the Konkan, and the pirates of Porka on the 
Malabar coast. 11 * * -- 

After the union,, of the London and Jthe English Companies in 
1708, Bombay began to recover from its deep depression. By 1716, 

1 Surat Diaries for 1700. * Brace's Annals, III. 513, 521, 533, and 5*4. 

8 Brace's Annals, EL 267. The context shows that this means Hindus from the golf, 
not Parsis. 

>* Hamilton's New Account I. 97. 6 Hamilton's New Account, I. 84, 93. 

6 Hamilton's New Account, L 42. T Hamilton's New Account, L 149*, 

8 Hamilton's New Account, I. 23T. The captain had from £10 to £15 a month, 
mates from £5 to £9, and gunners and boatswains good salaries. They were also { 
allowed to do some private trade. 

9 Hamilton's New Account, 1. 19, 43, 320 ; II. 67. Accounts are also given in Low's 
Indian Navy, I. 78. * 

^Xo Lo W ' fl Indian Navy, L 311, 312, 321. Hamilton's N*w Account, 1. 139. 'Hamilton, 

Krhaps on the ground of their common hate of the Portuguese, was well treated by the 
askat Arabs. Ditto, I. 71, 76. 
li Hamilton's New Account, I. 134, 141, 247 ; Low's Indian Navy, L 97. 
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the population bad increased to 16,000, provisions were abundant, 
and thanks to the building of a strong dyKe at the Great Breach, 
much of the salt swamps had dried, sffnd the climate was pleasant 
and with care as healthy as England, tile Town Wall was finished 
in 1716, and the Cathedral was begun in November 1715 and 
finished in 1718. 1 In all other parts of Th&na, the death of 
Aurangzeb was the beginning of fresh struggles and loss. The 
release of Shi.hu, which iappenei soon after Aurangzgb's death, 
caused a division among tie Mar&th&s, and, yf the struggles between 
the heads of the state, Angria made himself nearly independent, and 
spread his power over the south of Th&na as far east as the 
B.4jm&chi fort near the Bor pass and as* far north as Bhiwndi.* 
The coast districts suffered mom than ever from the raids of Arab 
pirates. Four times, between 1712 and 1720 they fought the 
Portuguese fleet which they formerly used carefully to avoid. 8 
About this time (1713) B&l&ji Vishvan&th, a Chitp&van Br&hman of 
Shrivardhan near Bdnkot, rose to be the leading adviser of the 
S&t£ra branch of the Marfitha state. «His power was increased by the 
formal withdrawal of the Moghals from the Konkan in 1720, and by 
the settlement of the dispute between the S&t£ra and the Kotfi&pur 
branches of the house of Shiviji in 1730. 4 Between 1718 and 1727 
Angria's power was at its highest. On several occasions, in 1717, 
1 719, 1720, and 1722, the English from 'Bombay, sometimes #lone 
sometimes with the Portuguese, attacked Vijaydurg, Kh&nderj^and* 
Kol&ba, but never with success. 6 • * 

About 1 72Q the relations between the Po rtuguese and the Eng lish 
were more tnan usually strained . The Bombay Government found 
that the Portuguese priests were stirring up their people, #ho num- 
bered about 5000 or one-third of the population of the island, againsF 
the English. They accordingly resolved, thatinstead of the Viceroy 
of Ooa appointing the priests, the congregations sneuld choose their 
priests, and that thA priest chosen, by tfie people should be nominated 
by the Bombay Government. Enraged at this change the Portuguese 
General of the frorth forbad the transport of provisions to Bombay, 
and seized English craft in the Mahim river. Governor Boone 
retaliated (5th July 1 720) by proclaiming the lands of all absentee 
Portugueseconfiscated to Government, and amorfg- other properties 
Parel was taken* from the Jesuits and made a Government House. 
The British messengers who were sent to B&nctfa to make the 
proclamation were seized, carried to Th&n& in irons, and there hoisted 
on a gibbet. On their return, sound in limb 'but very sore and 
mighty terrified,' a small body of British troops was sent to M&him* 
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1 Bom. Quar. Rev. m. 33-38 ; Hamilton's New Account, I. 188. Hamilton (New 
isocount, I. 21) describes Mr. Boone, under whom these improvements were made, as 
' a gentleman of as mnch honour and good sense as ever sat in the Governor's chair.' 

2 Angria seems to have made grants! ten miles north of Bhiwndi. Mr. Sinclair in. 
IncL Ant. IV. 66. ^V 

ft Klogncn* in Nairne'a Konkan, 79. According to Hamilton (New Account, I. 76) 
the Arabs of Maskat were by no means savage pirates. They spared churches, killed 
no one in cold blood, and treated their captives courteously. 

4 Grant Duff, 200, 203 and 223. & Nairne's Konkan, 80. 

, b 310-62 ' 
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A well-aimed shell, lighting on the roof of the Jesuit Church at 
B&ndra, killed several t>f the priests and brought the rest to terms. 
Two years later some Portuguese, fonnd contrary to agreement 
repairing a fort apparently &t Knrla, were attacked and driven off 
with the loss of twenty or thirty lives. 1 

In 1727 the Portuguese made some efforts to check the decay of 
their power. An officer was sent to examine the defences of their 
Th&na possessions and suggest rSforms, sfcid a scheme was started 
for buying back the istdbd of Bombay. The officer sent to examine 
the defences found the management most loose and j^orrop t. 8 There 
was no systematic defence. The militia was in confusion. There 
was no discipline : some Vere called captains and some corporals, but 
all were heads. Of the trpops of horse, the Daman troop was never 
more tnan forty strong, ana fhe Bassein tmop never more than 
eight. So weak were they that the infantry had to go into the field 
while the horse stayed in the fort, the troopers being filled with 
vices and the horses full of disease from want of exercise. 3 

Bassein h ad ninety pieces of artillery from three to twenty-four 
pounders. The garrison was eighty men, almost all natives, many of 
them Sick or past work. Of twelve artillerymeif five were useless. 
There was no discipline. If it was hot 0* if it wjw wet, the men on 
guard left their posts and took shelter* in some neighbouring house. 
M The ftaljp were ruined in many places, and, towards the sea side, a 
sand-hill rose as higb as the curtain of the wall. Some rice dams 
had turned the force of the tide on to the north wall and endangered 
it. The country between* Bassein _and Ag&shi was ^reen. fer tile, 
an d well^wood ed. the gem of the province. But the creek which 
jised to guard it on the land side had been allowed t o silt, and 
in places might be crossed dry-shod. The hill of Nilla, Nil 
Dungri about tw<4 miles east <of Sop&ra, had been fortified without 

* {he help of an Engineer. The bastions wei$ go small that there 
was no ro#m to work a four-pounder gun. At Sop&ra, the great 
gap n ear Bolinj h ad been strengthened by a sto ckade , but the 
pillars were rotting and were hardly able to told two cannon. 
The palm stockade at S&ivtauwas so decayed that a*few shots 
would bring it Jo % the ground. Five companies of a nominal 
strength of 250 men guarded the S&ivi&n villager* Ta t&e decay 
of honour the actual strength of each company was not more 
than ten or twelve men, and they were little better than thieves, 
fleecing their friends but never facing the foe. So thoroughly 
had they forgotten their drill that they could not even talk of it. 
Through K&man there was an easy entrance to S&sette. It was 

* deplorable to see so rich an island, with its seventy-one villages, 
supporting Bassein and great part of Goa, so utterly unguarded. It 
was open to attack from the Sidi, the English, or the Mar£th&:. 



S 



t 



l Hamilton's New Account, L 182 ; Grose's Voyage, I. 46 ; Bom. Quit. Rev. HI. 
60-63. In 1722 there was also a customs dispute which led to blows. O Chron. de 
Tis. n. 34. 3 The report is given in 0. Chron. de Tis. I. 30-34, 60-53. 

* O. Chron. de Tis. L 29-35. 
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At ThAna, to guard the dry ford across the creek, there were to the 
south the towers of Sam Pedro and Sam Jferonimo, one with four 
soldiers and four guns, the other with tWo soldiers and two guns, and 
to the north was the Deis Magos with tour soldiers and four pieces 
cff artillery. These towers were of no use. They stopped the 
shipping, but could never stop an enemy. A royal fort should be 
built and the creek guarded. The Versova fort was small, ugly, 
old, and ruined. It had*a garrison of fifty men and ton pieces of 
artillery, but only two of the pieces were s§rviceable/ The fort at 
Shabaz, or Bel&pur, had four companies of 180 men, wifth fourteen 
guns from four to twelve pounders. On the Earanja island were 
400 men able to carry arms. The fort onihe plain had a garrison 
of fifty men, one artilleryman, and six one to six-pounder guns. 

In the north, Manor was not wotthy of the name of a fort, the 
wall in places being not more than six feet high. There was a 
garrison of 104 men* and eight guns of whic]} five were useless. 
The magazine was bad and the bastions rained. The captain took 
contracts for timber, and, neglecting hicf duty, employed his men in 
the menial work of haw ling logs. "There were 150 men on Asheri, 
but, as at Manor, they were timber-draggerp rather than soldiers. 
All showed neglect and # waste, many of the men Jbeing old and 
useless. * • • „ • 



The Kelv a-M&him fort was irregular and feeble. Thgre Tvas 
garrison of sixty men, of whom seven were white ; theretwere fifteen 
two to ten-pounder guns but no artillerymen. Many of the arms 
were unserviceable. There was also a dtockade with a captain and 
thirty men, fourteen of whom had been sent to Santa Cruz opposite 
Kaly&n. At TArfonr were sixty men and twenty three to twelve^ 
pounder guns. There were no artillerymen. Of the sixty men 
thirty were at Santa Cru z. Things seemed beyon4 curet The abuses 
were so ingrained (hat they seemed natural. Besides there was rib 
money and even were money spent and things put straight, unless 
there were more Europeans all would again go wrong. In the last 
twenty years decay had been most rapid. 

The troops consisted of several small detachments, each on a 
different footing from the other. Three companies belonged to the 
army of Goa," six were flying companies, two belonged to the 
administration, and seven *were of sepoys. Besides these, nine 
companies had lately been raised, but they had no pay and were fed 
by their captains. There ought to be a force of twenty companies, 
regular muster rolls, and pay certificates and better pay. Half 
the men should be white. The only power that was to be dreaded 
was thg Mar&tha court. Friendly relations should be established ** 
with the Mar&th&s. Yearly presents would save many of the raids, 
<ehich during the last thirteen years had ruined the miserable lands 
of Daman. The Portuguese nobles, as was originally the case, 
should be forced to build a mooted fort or tower in each village an«^ 
keep a bddy of twenty men able to carry arms. 

This exposure was not in vain. A beautiful f ortw as begun at 
Thanaj and judging by the result a few yearslafor, other leading 
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fortifications were repaired and the garrisons strengthened and made 
more serviceable. As»regards the scheme of buy in g back Bo mbay 
the Viceroy Jofio de Saldanha da Gama, on the 18th of January 
1727, sent the King along report estimating what the purchase 
would cost and how the funds could be raised. The negotiations, or 
at least inquiries and calculations for the English do not seem to 
have been consulted, went on till the overtlyow of the Portuguese 
in 1739. 1 # 

K6nh oji?B * de ath in J 731 and the struggles that followed among 
his sons lessened OTe" "power_of_. the AngriAs. A few years later 
( 1753 ), the dea th of Y&kub K han and a disputed succession lowered 
tEe"power of E Ee bidis, and in " 1735 the Peshwa took many of his 
forts. 3 The Konkanasth BrAhmans, now the first power in the 
Konkan, were able to tifrn their whole strength against the Por- 
tuguese, whom they hated as Christians and as strangers, and for 
whose ports and rich coast-lands they had .long hungered* The 
Mar&thAs began t& press the Portuguese. Year after year news 
reached Bombay that the Mar&thds had* seised rf fresh Portuguese 
fort, or appropriated the revenues of one more Portuguese district. 
In 1731 Thana was threatened, and the Government* of Bombay, 
who relt that the success of the Mardthas endangered their island, 
sent three huifdred men tp garrison Tfc62a, but soon after withdrew 
the ajd. 8 

friend Manai 



by siding with Sambhaji Angria aga. \qfit $iq P ashwa'a 
iji Anjgria, the Portuguese gave the Marathas a pretext 



1 Archivo Portuguez Oriental Fas, 6. Supplement New Goa, 1876, 287-292. The 
following ate the chief detail* of the result of this inquiry : * Bombay had two towns 
^r kasbds, Bombify and Mahim ; it had eight Tillages, Mazgaon, Varli, Parol, 
Vadala (between Parel and Matunga), Naigaon (south of Vadala and north of Pare!), 
Matunga, Dhar^vi, and the island ef Kolis or Kolaba ; it had seven hamlets, two, 
m Aivaris and Gau varL under Vadala ; two, Bamanvali and Goltem ? under Dharari, 
and three, Bhoivada, Pomala, and Salgado under Pfcefr; and it had five Koli 
quarters unde% Bombay, Mazgaon, Varli, *Parel, and Sion. There were three salt- 
pans, at Rauli north of Matunfea, Siwri, and Vadali. The estimated produce and 
revenue of the different parts of the island were, of the towns, Bombay 40,000 cocoa- 
palms, some rice lands, and old rice-lands now built on, and Mahim 70,000 cocoa- 
palms and°592 mudds of rice. Of the eight villages, Mazgaon yielded 184 mudds of 
rice and had 250 brab-palms, with a yearly revenue of about Xms. 4000 ; Varli 34 mudds 
worth about Xms. 7000* Parel, including its three hamlets, 154 mudds ang some brab- 
palms yielding about Xms. 4000 ; Vadala, with its two hamlets, 75 mudds and some 
brab-palms Xms. 1900 ; Naigaon, 42 mudds and Bdme brab-palms Xms. 1000 ; Matunga 
65 mudds and 100 brab-palms Xms. 1700 ; Sion, 54 mudds *nd* few palms Xma. 1400 ; 
Dharavi, with two hamlets, 23 mudds and a few brab-palms Xms. 625. Kolaba worth 
Xms. 4000 to Xms. 5000. The salt-pans yielded Xms. 2800 and the KoU suburbs 
about Xms. 7000. There were two distilleries, bondhdrosHs (?), at Bombay and at 
Mahim, Of other sources of revenue the Bombay and Mahim customs-houses 
^yielded about Xms. 52,000, a tobacco tax Xms. 19,000, an excise Xma. 12,000, quit- 
rents Xms. 3000, and the Mahim ferry Xms. 1200. The total was rouffhl^fstimated 
at Xms. 160,000. The fortifications of the island were, the castle with six bastions 
begun in 1716, well armed ; a small fort on Dongri ; a small bastion at Mazgaon, witii 
a sergeant and 24 men and 3 guns ; Siwri fort on the Shore, with a subheddr and 60 
sepoys and from 8 to 10 guns ; the small tower and breastwork of Sion, with a captain 
and 62 men and nine or ten guns ; three bastions at Mahim, with 100 men and 30 
^^guns ; a fort on Varli hill, with an ensign and 25 men and seven or eight suns ; the 
^ island of Patecas (Butcher's Island) belonging to Mazgaon, with a fort, begun by 
General Boone in 1722, and about seventy Beamen and six or seven guns. 
3 Grant Buff, 231-232, a Bom. Quar. Rev, IV. 78. 
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for attacking them. The time favoured the Mar&th&s. Goa wae 
haras sed by the Bhonsl eB, and injnriys flget was at the fesEwa's 
service. The first step taken by" trip Mar&thds was to attack the 
island fort of Arn&Ia , off the month of the Vaitarna. The fort 
was taken and the commandant and the garrison put to the sword. 
The Mar&th&s next (April 1737) attacked Sdlsette . took Qhgd- 
b andar a nd put the garrison to the sword, and, gaining command 
of the river, prevented help being sent from Bassein to Th&na. 
At Th6na» though tha # fort waS well advanced, tha defences were 
unfinished The captain fled to Karanja/and though the garrison 
made a gallant defence, successfully driving back tw<5 assaults, in 
the end they were forced to capitulate. 1 The English sent men and 
ammunition to T^ndm. but the defences tvere useless and the place 
was abandoned, and fell to the Mar&tfr&s without a struggle. In 
1 738 the Portugueaa made strenuous efforts to regain what they had 
lost. They defeated the Mar&thAs at Ashen , and a gallant attack 
on Th&aa might h&ve succeeded, had not thg English warned the 
Mar&th&s of tljp Portuguese preparations and supplied the garrison 
with p owder and shot. 9 In Januar/ 1739 Ghimnaji Appa, the 
Peshwa's brother, took command Vf the MarStha troops, and, in spite 
of obstinate resistance, captured most o f the northern forts, Katalv&da, 
TMliAni^ TTaW^ fihrigyyuj and TTrapiir, whose walls were scaled 
by the Mar&tti&s, the Portuguese ' fighting with* the bravery of 
Europeans/ till they ^ere overwhelmea by numbers. Vgr^fiya and 
D h&rkyii n S&lsette, which still held out £or the PqfttfguG*©, ifB&b 
surrendered, and the siege of Bass^ n was begun. The commandant 
of Bassein, offered to pay tribute, bat the offer was refused ; he 
appealed to the English at first in vain, but he afterwards received 
from them a loan of £1500 (Rs. 15,000).* The siegje was pressed with 
the greatest skill and perseverance, and Angria^s fleet blockecTall 
hope of succour. Still, with the .help of some Pgrtuguese lately 
come from Europe, so gallant was the resistance, little less brilliant 
than the heroic defences of Diu and Chaul, that before Bassein was 
taken t hree months (17th February -*1 6th May) had passed and 
5000 Marathas wer,e slain. 4 The t erms were, hon ouraple both to 
the Mar&th&s and to the Portuguese. The garrison was. allowed to 
march out with the honours of war, and those who wished to leave 
the country were granted eight days ib ^hich to collect their 
property. 6 Most of the forge landholders gave up their estates and 
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1 &>m. Quar. Rev. in. 273. Grose (1750) says (Voyage, L 68): * The Marathas 
stepped in when the fort was almost, finished. They found the guns not mounted 
and openings still in the walls. 1 

2 Bom. Quar. Rev. IV. 79. This caused the bitterest ill-feeling between^**. 
EngrSh and the Portuguese ; the Portuguese general in his letters, laying, aside the 1 ** 
usual formal oourtesies. * Bom. Quar. Rev. IV. 82-88. 

4 Naxrne'a Konkan, 83. The Portuguese loss was returned at 800 men. Ditto. 
Details of the siege are given under Bassein, Places of Interest. The Maratha 
management of the siege greatly impressed the English. Grose (1760) wrote, 'The 
Marathas, taught by European deserters, raised regular batteries, threw in ft Tib- 
shells, 'and proceeded by sap and mine. 1 (Voyage, L 80). They paid the Europe^, 
gunners well, he says in another passage (79), but never let them leave, and in old 
age suffered them to linger in misery and poverty, 

8 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 149. 
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sailed for Goa. Except five churches, four in Bassein and one in 
SaUsette, which the Maj»&tha general agreed to spare, every trace 
of Portuguese rule seemed fated to pass away. 1 A high authority, 
Governor Duncan, in Regulation I. of 1808, traces the fall of the 
Portuguese to the unwise zeal of their priests and to their harsh 
treatment of their Hindu and Musalm&n subjects.' Kh&fi Kh aVs 
stateme nts, 8 that the P ortuguese tre ated thmr peftpfa kindly, and 
that, till the close of the seventeenth century^ Hindus and MusaJmans 
continued to*settle in Portuguese territory, prove that harshness and 
bigotry were not the causes of the fall of the Portuguese. The 
causes of their fall Were that th ePortngnese in Europe .careless of their 
Indian possessions, failed to keep the Euro p ean gar rison at its pro per 
sicength; that the officials in Tndia^&een only tcTmate money, let 
their defences fall to "rum f *,ncTl/Eaff the hardy vigour of both gentry 
and priests had turned to softness and sJoih. ATI rested in an empty 
trust in the name which tEeir forefathers had left, wilfully blind to 
the law that to be riot and weak is to court attack and ruin. 4 

On the fall of Bassein, the Government "of Bom bay sent b oats 
to bring away the garrison. SPb the commandant the Bombay 
Government paid line attention which his courage, and misfortunes 
deserved. They allowed his officers and about eight hundred of his 
men to remain <5h the island during the. m*onsoon,*and advanced a 
monthly allowance of four thousand rupees far their maintenance. 6 
Ukougk mest of the Salsette gentry retired to Goa, many families 
took refuge fn Bomba^. It was melancholy, says Grose (1750), 
to see the Portuguese nobles, reduced on a sudden from riches to 
beggary. Besides what they did publicly to help the Portuguese, 
the Englishtshowed much private generosity. One gentleman, John 
d^ Souza Ferras*, was extremely pitied by the English. He had 
owned a considerable estate in v Salsette, and had endeared himself 
to ihe Englisfi b^*his kindness and hospitality. He continued 
many years in Bombay caressed yanc^ esteemed. 9 *At the close of 
the rains the Portuguese troops refused to leave Bombay, till their 
arrears were paid. This demand was met by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, who advanced a sum of £5300 (Rs. 53,000). On the 29th of 
September the Portuguese were t&ken to ChftnLin native vessels, 
under a Governmentccoivroy. The commandant and the Viceroy of 
Goa united in sending the Governor of Bombay the warmest ac- 
knowledgments of Ms kindness. But the sufferings of the Portuguese 




1 Nairne's Konkan, 84. 

8 So also according to Grose [Voyage, L 167 (1700)] the Portuguese cruelty had not 

little share in determining the Marlthds to invade them, 

* Elliot and Dowson, VII. 211-212, 345-346. « 

4 The conduct of the British in refusing to help the Portugese has been severely 
blamed (Nairne's Konkan, 83 ; Bom. Quar. Rev. IV, 82). Portuguese writers go so 
far as to state that the English supplied the Marathas with engineers and with 
bombs (Joze de Noronha, 1772, in O. Cnron. de Tis. IL 16). According to Grose, who 
wjs4e in 1760, the reasons why the English did not help the Portuguese were, ' the 
Jml practices' of the Bandra Jesuits against the English interest in 17530, their 
remissness in failing to finish the Thana fort, and the danger of enraging the Marathas, 
whose conduct of the war against the Portuguese deeply impressed the English. 
Voyage, I. 48-51. 

6 Bom. Quar. Rev. IV. 86-87* 6 Grose's Voyage, I, 7& 
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troops were not over. From Chanl they marched b y land, and, on 
the 15th of Novemb er, when witMn two hqprs march of shelter in 
Goa, they were attacked and routed fry Khem S&van t with the loss 
of two hundred of their best men. .The English Commodore saw 
the miserable remnant arrive in Go a with 'care and grief in every 
face. 3 * As they were no longer able to hold them, the Portuguese 
offered the English Chaul and Korlai fort on the south bank of the 
Chaul river. The English could not spare the men to garrison 
these places, but trusted that hf ceding them to the M&r&th&s they 
would gain their regard, and might be abl6fo arrange terms between 
the Portuguese and the Mar&th&s. The Portuguese 'placed- their 
interests in the hands of the English. The negotiation was 
entrusted to Captain Inchbi rd, and though the Mar&th&s at first 
demanded Daman and a Biiare in thp Goa customs, as well as 
Chaul, Inchbird succeeded in satisfying them with Ch aul alon e. 
Articles of "peace were signed on the 14th of October 1740.^ 

Except the island'of BoAbay, the wild northeast, and some groups 
of Angria's villages in the south-e^st cyrner, of wnich, at his leisure 
he could take what parts were wgrth taking, the Peshwa was now 
ruler of the whole of Th&na. The* change caused great uneasiness 
in Bombay. Soon after the fall of Bassein two envoys were sent to 
the Mardthds, £aptain JJnchbird to treat with Cbimn&ji Appa at 
Bassein, and Captain £tordon to conciliate the Raja of S6t&ra in the 
Deccan. Bombay was little prepared to stand such an aftacl^ 
had been made on Bassein. The town wall was only eleVUH 
high and could be easily breached by heavy ordnance ; there was no 
ditch, and the trees and houses in front? of the wall offered shelter to 
an attacking force. 8 A ditch was promptly begun, the merchants 
opening their treasure and subscribing £3000 (Its. 30,000) ' as munji 
as could be expected in the low state of trade' ; all Native troops 
were forced to take their turn at the work ; gentlemen and civilians 
were provided ^tb arms and encouraged to leftrn their use ; half-' 
castes or topazes were enlisted and their pay wqp raised; the 
embodying of a battalion of sepoys was discussed ; and the costly 
and long-delayed wcrk of clearing of its houses and trees a broad 
space rbund the town walls was begun. Though the* Mar&th&s 
scoffed at it, threatening to fill it with their slippers, it was the ditch 
that saved Bombay from attack. 

The embassies were s'kilfully conducted atffl were successful. 
Captain Inchbird concluded a favourable tre aty with Ohi mn&ji A ppa. 4 
and "Captain Gordon returned from the Deccan witlTthe assurance 
that the leading Mar&tha chiefs admitted the value of English trade 
and would not molest Bombay. 6 The feeling of security brought 
by tkese successful embassies soon passed away. When their fleet 




8 Bom. Qnar. Rev. IV. 87-89. 



1 Bom, QuaT. Rev. IV. 88. 

3 Bom. Quar. Rev. IV. 91. * 

4 Free»trade subject to cntftoms duties between the English and the MarathasV 
the English to have dominion over the Mahim creek. Aitchison's Treaties, V. 14. 

* Aitchison's Treaties, V. 11-15 ; Low's Indian Navy, 1. 113; Bom. Quar. Rev. UL 
333-336. 
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left, bonvoying some merchantmen, Angria became insolent, and 
news came of the gathering of a great Mar&tha force at Th&na. 
Alarm turned to panic. Nunibers fled burying or carrying away 
their valuables. Should the fleet be sent to convoy merchantmen, 
or should trade be sacrificed and the fleet kept to guard the 
harbour? This dilemma was solved in a disastrous way for 
Bombay. On the 9th of November a frightful storm destroyed 
their three finest grabs, completely armed and "equipped and com- 
manded by three experienced captains. Instantly Sambh&ji Angria 
appeared in the harbour, %md carried away fourteen fishing boats 
and eighty-four of their crews. Remonstrance was vain, retaliation 
impossible.' 

The immediate danger passed over, but for nearly twenty years 
Bombay Jived in fear and tremb ling. In 1750, Grose laments that 
theTrienaTy, or, at worst, harmless belt of Portuguese territory 
that used to guard them from the Mar&th&s was gone. They 
were face to face with a power, unfriendly at heart, whose officers 
were always pressing the government to lead them to Bombay, 
and let them raze its wretched fort and pillage its markets. The 
Mar&th&s were proverbially treacherous and unbindable by treaties, 
and sindb European deserters had taught them how to cany on 
sieges, they were very formidable enenjieB. It • was Governor 
Bonrchier's (1750-1760) (Srief claim to praise that he succeeded 
inkeepfng^the Mardth&s in good humour. The Mar&th&s knew 
that Troy gained much by European trade. But there was no 
trusting to their keeping this in mind. A change of ministers, a 
clamour for the sack of Bombay, a scheme to humour the troops, 
was enough to make thpm break their pledges of friendship even 
tljpugh they knew that the breach was against their interests. 2 To 
all human appearance, Bombay ceased to be tolerable the instant 
the Marithfa resolv^i on its conquest. Even could the fort hold 
out* it could be blockaded, and supplies cut off. 8 • • 

Grose gives*interesting particulars of these terrible Mar&thAs, 
who had taken Th&na and Bassein, and who held Bombay in the 
hollow of Jiheir hands. Most of them wer5 land-tillers, called 
Kurumbis/of all shades from deep black to light brown, the hill-men 
fairer than the coastrmen. They were clean-limbed and straight, 
some of them muscular and large bodied, but from their vegetable 
diet, light, easily overborne in battle both* by Moors and by Euro- 
peans* Their features were regular, even delicate. They shaved 
the head except the top-knot and two side curls, which, showing 
from the helmet, gave them an unmanly look. The rest of their 
dress was mean, a roll of coarse muslin round the head, a bit of 
T>th round the middle, and a loose mantle on the shoulders also^sed 
as bedding. The officers did not much outfigure the men. To look 
at, no troops were so despicable. The men lived on rice and water 
carried in a leather bottle; the officers fared little better. Their 
pajfwas small, generally in rice, tobacco, # salt, or clothes.^ The 




1 Bom. Quar.Rev. IV, 96-97. 2 Grose's Voyage, I. 44. 3 Grose's Voyage, 1, 96, 
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horses were small but hardy, clever in rough roads, and needing 
lictle fodder. The men were armed with indifferent muskets mostly 
matchlocks. These they used in bush firing, retreating in haste to 
the main body when they had let them off. Their chief trust was 
in their swords and targets. Their swords were of admirable temper, 
and they were trained swordsmen. European broadswords they held 
in Contempt. Their targets were light and round, swelling to a 
point and covered wi£h a # laoquer^ so smooth and hard that it would 
turn aside a pistol shot, even a musket qjiot at a little distance. 
They were amazingly rapid and cunning, xhe English # would have 
no chance with them. They might pillage Bombay any 'day. 1 

Fortunately for Bombay the Mar&th&s repiained friendly until two 
events, the destruction of Angri%'s power in 1757 and the crushing 
defeat of the Mar^hAs at PdnipaUi n 1?6 1, raise? the English to a 
position of comparative independence. In 1755 the Mar&th &s and 
English made a j oigt expedition against Angria . The "jMardthAs 
proved feeble ana lukewarm allies, but the English fleet under 
Commodore James took the important «coast forts of Suvarndurg 
and B*n|ffl{j fr 1 the north of Ratnteiri. In 1757, strengthened by 
the presence of Admiral Watson ana of Colonel Clive, the English 
attacked and took the great coast fort of vijaydur g in Ratn&giri, 
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1 Grose's Voyage, I. 83. In spite of this Maratha thunder cloud, Ifembayttaj 
advancing rapidly to wealth and importance. In 1753 (lab December) the Government 
wrote to the Court ; * The number of inhabitants has so greatly increased that the 
crowded people are murmuring to have the town ^nlargedT Some very considerable 
bankers from AnVangabad and Poena have opened shops to the great advantage of trade. ' 
(Warden's Landed Tenures, 77). This increase in prosperity was partly due to very 
liberal instructions about attracting strangers to Bombay in a letter from the Court 
dated 15th March 1748. (See Bom. Quar. ftev. V. 164). Bombay'was no longer the* 
Britons' burying-ground. The climate was better or was better understood, and much 
greater pains were taken to keep the town clean^Bom. Quar. Bev. V. 488). The strong 
dyke at the Great Breach, which was greatly damaged by *»storm in 1728 (Bom. * 
Quar. Rev. IIL 331), naa been repaireo) and tfle sea kept out of a large tract in the 
centre of the island. Mild management and religious indifference, allowing Hindus, 
MusalmaoB, Persia, even Catholic Christians the tree practice of their forms of 
worship, had tempted so m/ny settlers that every inch of the island was tilled, and, 
in proportion to its sue, yielded much more than Salsette. Among the, Marathas, 
Bombay had a perilously great, name for wealth. Its noble harbour was the centre 
of trade between Western and Upper India and the Malabar coast, the Persian Gulf, 
and the Red Sea. Its well-built though badly placed cafitle and its costly moat 
made it one of the strongest of the Comnany s Indian possessions. The military 
force was of three branches, Europeans, Natives, and a local militia. The Europeans 
were either sent from England or were Dutch French and Portuguese deserters, or 
they were topazes that is half •Portuguese. The sepoys had English officers, wore the 
Indian dress, and carried muskets,' swords, and targets. They were faithful and with 
European help they were staunch. The local militia of land-tillers and palm-toppers 
would prove useful against an invader. Next to Angria, perhaps equal to Angria, 
the English were the first naval power on the west coast. They had succeeded to ^ 
the oldsvPortugnese position of granting passes tonative craft* Were it not for the 
English navy, the seas would swarm with pirates and no unarmed vessel could escape. 
%he English navy consisted partly of beautifully modelled English-built galleys 
carrying eighteen to twenty guns, provided with oars, and specially useful in a 
calm. They had also a few grabs, modelled after Angria 'a grabs, with prows best 
suited for carrying chase guns, and a competent number of galivats or row-boafa 
Large European ships were atto occasionally stationed at Bombay. The marine \ 
was chiefly manned by English or European deserters and drafts from the land forces. 

Grose's Voyage, I. 40, 43, 48, 60. 

* Pmms wwe granted by Child at least u early as 1687. Hamilton's New Aocount, I. 209, 116. 
Tlie form of pass used In 1734 Is printed in Bom. Quar. Bet. IV. 188. 

# B 310-63 
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burnt Angria's fleet, and utterly destroyed hie power. 1 They were 
still bo afraid of tl;e Mar&th&s that the empty threat of au 
invasion of Bombay made the English break off a favourable 
agreement with Faris Kh&n at Surat. 2 In the next jearthey gained 
command of Surat castle and became Admirals of the Mo ghal 
fleet . So encouraged were they with this success that, in 1760, 
EEey were bold enough to side with th ** SirH frgajflfit the 
Mar&th&s and to hoist the Englig Oag at JafuiraJ 1 The defeat of 
Pimpat in 1161", the death of the T^eshwa ^B&l&ji BAjirriv, and the 
succession of a minor, freed the British from present fear of the 
Mar&this. 4 * Before the year was over they were in treaty with the 
Mar&th&s for the cess ion of Sdlsette an d Bass ein. Raghanathr&v 
the regent for M&dhavr&v refusecT to cede SaTsette, but granted 
another important concession, t hg independence of the gicfi * 5 In 
1766 ]ft&dhavr&v had so far retrieved Mar£tha affairs, that he 
refused to listen to any proposal for the cession of SAlsette and the 
harbour islands. 8 « • * 

On the conquest of Ba^ein»in 1739 the Marathas introduced a 
regular and efficient jgovernm^t. , Under the name of Bajipur or 
B&jirdv'a cityTTJasseln was made the head-quarters of the governor 
or sarsftbheddr of the Ronkan. Under the sarsubheddr were district 
officers, styled mdmlatddrs, whose charged generally yielded about 
£50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) a * year; and who, Resides managing the 
revenfl e, administered civil and criminal justice and police. Under 
Tile HUbmlatdArs were Ullage headmen, or pdtils. In S&lsette the 
Marathas raised the land assessment and levied many fresh cesses. 
In spite of these extra levied the island was fairly prosperous, till, in 
1761, on the death of Bajirav, the system of farming the revenue 
jyas introduced* In Bassein grants were given to high-caste Hindus 
to tempt them to settle. The Native Christians were taxed and the 
proceeds spent in impeding Brahmans to purify them and make them 
» Hindus. 7 In 1768Pthe district of Kaly&n, stretching from the Pen river 
to the .VaitaQia, had 742 villages yielding a land revenue of £45,000 
(Rs. 4,50,000) and a customs revenue of £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). 8 

At the close of 1760 (November- Decemb &t) the Frencji scholar 
Anqn eti rdu Perrorj made a jonrritey fro m Sura t to visit the Kanheri 
and Mepna55 ^aw s.» Both in going* and coming his route lay 
along the coast. He travelled in a palanquin with eight bearers, 
four armed sepoys, and a Parsi servant. * He was himself armed with 
a pair of pistols and a sword, and had two passports one for the 

■ ■ • , i a 

J Details are given in Orme's History, 1. 408, 417, and in Grose's Voyage, II. 214-227. 
See Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. X. 196, 381. 
' * Grant Duff, 903 ; Bombay Gazetteer, II. 125. ' Grant Duff, 324. 

* On the 7th January on the field of Panipat, fifty-three miles north of IWhi, tbe 
Marathas under SadaBhivrao Bhau were defeated by the Afghans, and the Peshwa'£ 
brother and cousin, chiefs of distinction, and about 200,000 Marathas slain. Balajt 
Bajir4v the Peshwa died heartbroken in the following June. Grant Duff's Marathas, 
316, 317. 

4 Nairne's Konkan, 96. How greatly Maratha power was feared is shown by 

iebuhr's remark when in 1774 he heard that the English had taken Salsettel * 1 do not 
know whether they will be able to hold it against the great land forces of the Marathas.' 
Voyage en Arable, French Ed. II. 2. fl Nairne's Konkan, 96. 

7 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 149. * Kalyan Diaries in Nairne's Konkan, 98. 
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Mar&th&s the other for the Musalm&ns. Throughout the whole of 
Ttana order seems to have been well established. The Mar&thfe 
found it difficult to protect their shores«against pirates, but they were 
busy repairing and building forts. 1 Both in going and in coming, 
Du Perron was free from the exactions either of highwaymen or 
of officials. Of the appearance of the country between Daman and 
Salsette he gives few details, except that from N&rgol southwards, 
he occasionally mentions palm jjroves and notices the beautiful 
orchards«of Ag&shi. There were christians in several of* the villages 
where he halted, and, though many of the& churches and buildings 
were in ruins or in disrepair, some were in order, and, at Agtahi, 
the road was full of Christians, going to church as freely as in a 
Christian land. With S&lsette he was much taken. It was no 
wonder that it had tempted the Mar&tbas, and if only the JSnglish 
could get hold of it,*Bombay would be one of the best settlements in 
the east. If well managed it would yield £240,000 (Rs. 24,00,000) 
a year. It was full \>i villages almost all Ohjristian. There were 
several ruined churches and convents, and the European priests had 
left. But the Mar&this had allowed the Christians to keep some of 
their churcjies, and the native priests, under a native Vicar General, 
kept up the festivals of the church with as nfuoh pomp as at Goa. 
Their processions were m§de without the slightest danger, even with 
a certain respect "on the part of the Hindus. A festival at Th&na in 
which Du Perron took part was attended by several thou sand 
Christians. The Mar&tha chief of the islanded not li^p in S6fcf6ffe, 
but on the mainland in a fort commanding Th&na. 8 About the 
same time (1750) the traveller Tieffenthaler described the people of 
the inland parts of Th&na as a kinaorsavages brought up in thick 
forests, black and naked except a strip of cloth ronn/1 the loins. 8 

Meanwhile, Bombay had been growing larger, richer, and healthier. 
In 1757 Ive describes it as the most flourishing # town* in the world 
* the sppanTTstore-Jiaase of all Arabian and Persian commerce/ 4 "In* 
1764 Niebnhr found the climAte pleasant, the heaUhiness much 
improved since some ponds had been filled with earth. The products 
were rice, cocoannts, «nd salt. The population had lately greatly 
increased. The old castle was n»t of much consequence, but the 
town was guarded on the land side by a goofl rqmpart, a large moat* 
and ravelins in front of the three gates. There were also towers at 
M&him, Riva north of Dh&rdvi, Sion, Suri, M£zgaon, and Varln 
There were 300 native troops on the island, and, thanks to a Swiss, 
the artillery were in excellent order. The greatest work was the 
dock.* The Mar&th&s s till continued to Jreat the English with rudeness. 
In 1760 they carried off a Bomfiay cruiser. ~W ar seem ed certain, but 
the English had sent a large number of troops to Calcutta and Madras 
and fliey chose a friendly settlement * Another writer makes the 
'population sixty thousand, and the sale of woollens and other English 
goods £140,000 (Rs. 14,00,000) a year. Still, he adds, the island 

l Thre* chief sets of pirates Harassed the Thana coasts at this time ; the Sanganiana 
from the gulf of Catch, the Maskat Arabs, and the Malabaris. Grose's Voyage, 1. 41. 

* Zend Avesta, I. ccclzix. -ccccxxix. * Des. Bist. et Geog. I. 484. 

* Ire's Voyage in Bom. Quar. Rev. V. 162. & Niebuhr's Voyage en Arable, IL 1*6, 
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does not pay. 1 In 1766 Forbes found the climate in general healthy 
and pleasant, though a considerable tract was overflowed by the sea* 
The merchants traded with all the principal seaports and interior cities 
of India, and extended their* commerce to the Persian and Arabian 
gnlfs, the coast of Africa, Malacca, China, and the eastern islands. 
The provision markets were well supplied from S&lsette and the 
mainland, and every spot that would admit of cultivation was sown 
with rice or planted with cocoa palms. 8 The town was about two 
miles in circumference, surrounded*by mod&m fortifications. There 
were three excellent dools and a spacious marine-yard, where teak 
ships of all sizes were made bv skilful Parsis, the exact imitators 
of the best European models.' Of public 'buildings there were a 
Government house, customs-house, marine-house, barracks, mint, 
treasnrg, theatre, and pvson. There were three hospitals, a 
Protestant church, and a charity "school. The English houses were 
comfortable and well furnished, not yet deserted for country villas. 
The street in the black town contained many good Asiatic houses, kept 
by Indians especially by Parsis. # Bombay was one <jf the first marts 
in India, a place of great trade. The government was simple and 
regular, managed with order aha propriety, but the revenue was 
always •inadequate to*the expenses. 4 The outlay was seriously 
increased by th$ building of new fortificatigns in 1 768.* The Court 
of Directors and the Bombay Government agreed that, without the 
possession of some of the neighbouring lands, Bombay could not be 
E8Hh*> Ttie mpst suitable lands were S&lsette and Baasein, S&Isette 
for its rice and vegetables, Baasein for its tjmfcer . No chance of 
gaining these lands was to be allowed to pass. With this object a 
British envoy was sent to Poona in 1771. 7 The ftfftirf>.h4« refused 
to cede an$ land and added 500 men to the Thana garriann - In 
consequence of this refusal, knowing that the Portuguese had lately 
made vigorous jref orms, and hearing that a fleet was on its way from 
•Brazil to recover their late possessions, the Bo mba y Government 
d etermined intake Salsette by for ce. 8 *" " "* 

On the JL2thqf December, 120 European artillery, 200 artillery 
lascars, 500 European infantry, and lOOOt sepoys, under the 

• 

l Bombay in 1781, 6*7.- Niebuhr (Voyage, IL 2) gives the population at 140,000, 
on the estimate of an Englishman who nad been in Bombay twenty years. There 
had been 70,000 when he oame, and ainoe he hag come the number was doubled. 
Sixty thousand is probiblv correct. The difference is probably partly due to the largo 
section of the people who lived in Bombay only during the busy season. See below 
p. 516. 3 Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, I. 22. 

ft Ship-building in Bombay dated from 1735, when Lavji Naaarvanji oanrife from 
Surat, and in the next year was sent to open a teak trade with the Bhils and other 
wild tribes' of the forests to the north. Bom. Quar. Rev. Ill . 332, On the ship building 
at Surat at this time see Stavorinus' Voyages, III. 17-23 and Bombay Gazetteer, if 
146, Grose's Voyage, I. 110. f 4 Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, I. 161 -155s* 

6 Bombay in 1781, 8, 9. « Bombay in 1781, & 10. T Grant Duff, 371. 

8 The Portuguese had lately increased both the number and the size of their ships | 
they bad abolished the Inquisition, turned much of the riches of the churches to the 
use. of the state, settled the administration of justice on a firm footing, and done 

loch to encourage the military service. The«force at Goa was 2240 infantry, 830 

larines, 2000 natives, and 6000 sepoys. An army hi 12,000 arrived from»Brasil at 
Goa, and preparations were made to seise Bassein. (Chaul and Baasein, 150 ; Bombay 
in 1781, 73 footnote). The day after (13th December) the English sailed for Thana, 
the Portuguese fleet entered Bombay harbour and protested. O. Chron. de Tis. it 14. 
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command of General Gordon, started from Bombay by water to 
T)i£tm On the 28th, after a serious reputes, the fort was carried by 
assault and most of the garrison were $>ut to the* sword 1 A second 
British force took YfiEBQXfe&nd a thirdtoccupied Karanj a , Eleph ants, 
an d ftog Isl and. 8 By the first of January 1775^ Salsette and its 
dependencies, includingBassein, were in the possession of the British. 
In his dispute with N&na Fadnavis as to the legitimacy of the child 
whom N&na had dedTared heir teethe late Peshwa, Byhnn&thr 4v had 
been ftrxegted and forced to retire to Qni ar&fc. On the 6th of March 
1775, to obtain the help of the English, he agreed Jo a treaty, 
known as the treaty of Surat. under which Salsette. and Bassein 
were ceded toUie English* Bassein was soon after restored, but 
Sa lsette t Karanja,. Jftj g T glft n flr an ^ Kh&nferL which at the time of 
cession were estimated to yi&d a yearly revenue of JES5,000 
(Rs. 8,50,000), wer£ given over to \he English. 4 

In August 1775, Parsons found Bombay an elegant town with 
numerous and handsome gentlemen's houses, well laid out streets, and 
a clean sandy scgl. The«esplanade was very large, and as smooth and 
even as a bowling green. Inside of the walls was a spacious green 
where several regiments could drill. 9 Bombay castle was very large 
and strong, and the works round the town Vere so many and the 
bastions so strong and wdl placed, and the whole defended with so 
broad and deep a ditch, that, with* & sufficient garrison and 
provisions, it might bicT defiance to any force. Its dry^doekwa* 
perhaps better, and itsgraving dock and repe-walk *ere asf-^Spd 
as any in England. The Bhips built in Bombay were as strong, 
handsome, and well finished as any ships built in Europe. 6 

At this time S&lsette is described as having good water and a 
fruitful soil, yielding chiefly rice, capable of gre»t improvement! 
and formerly the granary of Goa. Karanja yielded rice to the 
yearly value of £6000 (Rs, 60,000) and Elephanta about £800 
(Rs. 8000) . 6 In # 1274 Forbes, on hjs way to the Kanheri caVes/ 
passed through a country of salt wastes, rice fields, ^ocoa grovea, 
wooded hills, and rich vallies. The isltfnd was infested by tigers 
and was full of the. ruins of Portuguese ohurches > convents, and 
villas. 7 • # 

Shortly after the cession (May, 1775) the M&r£th£s from Bassein 

l Forbes (Or. Mem, I. 452) says that the expedition Against Than* was in 
consequence of a treaty between the Select Committee of Bombay and Raghnnathrav 
Peshwa, by which the islands were ceded to the British. Bat the first treaty with 
Raghnnathrav was after, not before, the taking of Thana. 

8 Forbes 1 Or. Mem. I. 453. In the fourteen years before the conquest of Salsette 
the revenue of Bombay amounted to £1,019,000 and the expenditure to £3,974,000 ; 
it had cost the Company nearly three millions sterling. The details* are given in 
Milburns Oriental Commerce, £ Hi, liii, lviii a Bombay in 1781, 101-102. 

* AMthiaon's Treaties, V. 21-28. The Portuguese objected strongly to the action 
*of the English in seising Salsette. The correspondence oontinued till 1780, when Mr, 
Hornby showed that the English Government had both justice and technical right 
in their favour. To this letter the Goa government were unable to answer. But 
representations through the court of Lisbon to the English Government were ntore 
successful A despatch came Qnt denouncing the conquest of Salsette as unseasonable, 
impolitic* unjust, and unauthorised, and advising the Bombay Government to cancel 
the treaty. But the cession had long been formally confirmed and no action was 
taken. Chaul and Bassein, 156. * Parsons' Travels, 214-217. 

e Bombay in 1781, 2, 3. 7 Forbes' Or. Mem. I. 428, IH 44a 
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landed on S&sette with 3500 men, bat were repulsed with great loss. 1 
A few months before ^(December 1774), at Oheria in RatnAgiri, 
Commodore John Moore, with the Revenge and the Bombay grab, 
had attacked and destroyed* the chief ship of the Mar&tha navy, a 
vessel of forty-six guns. 2 In 1776 an impostor, calling him&elf 
Sad&shiv ChimnAji, gathered a large force and overran the Konkan. 
In October he marched np the Bor pass, but was driven out of the 
Deccan, and, seeking shelter with A'ngria l# was made prisoner, and 
the Konkan* speedily re^pced to order. 8 

Meanwhile the English Government in Calcutta, which had lately 
been made Supreme,distgroroved of the snQpgrt gwenioRflghun&thrav, 
declared the treaty "o? Sarat invalid, and sent their agent Colonel 
Upton tQ Poon a to negotiate with the ministerial party. Under the 
terms of a treaty d ate d at Poranqh ar. near fyona, on the 1st of 
March 177^, i t was agreed that an alliance betwee n the British and 
the ministerial party should take the place of theHliance between 
the British and Ra^hun&thr&v or R&gnoba. At the same time the 
British were to CQntinue in possession of SfiltfBtte, Eavanja, Elephanta, 
and Hog Island. 4 In spite of this treaty, the feeling of the ruling 
party at Poona of whicji N£na Fadnavis was the head, was strongly 
hostile °to the English. When news arrived that war between 
Engla nd and Prance was imminent , N£«a determined to make use 
of the French to lower the*power of the English. In April 1778, 
S^Lu[bin«and some other Frenchmen landed at Chaul and proceeded 
to Poona, arifl. were thftre received with the highest honour. 5 On 
St. Lubin's promise to bring a completely equipped French force to 
Poona, N&na concluded an alliance between France and the Mar£th4s, 
granting the French the free use of the port of Chaul. 6 At the same 
time N£na treated the English Agent at Poona with marked 
discourtesy. A considerable party at Poon a, whose leaders were 
Sq kh&r&m and J^pj&feaj were^osETe fo N&ua and were anxious to 
*see R£ghoba in power. Disappointed^ with*tfce failure of the 
Purandhar tieaty, and feejing that *only by the overthrow of N&na 
could French influence at Poona be destroyed, the Governor General 
encouraged the Bombay Government to come to an arrangement 
w ith Sakh&r&m's pa rty, and promised to send ^a force overland by 
Oudh and Ber&r tcwact, with them in setting R£ghq Ka"ln po wer in 
Poona. A strong force 7 was directed tcT meet on the Jamna, opposite 
to_ K alpi, and Colonel Leslie, who wad placed in command, was 



* Bombav in 1781, 82. * Bombay in 1781, 84-85 ; Parsons' Travel*, 217. 

* Nairne s Konkan, 99. 

* Aitchiaon'a Treaties, V. 28-33. In spite of thiB affront from the Government of 
Bengal the Court of Directors approved the policy of the Bombay Government, 
preferring the treaty of Surat to the treaty of Purandhar. Grant Duff, 396, 406. « 

6 Bombay in 1781, 115- 116. 

* Bombay in 1781, 120, 143. On the 13th May 1778, Nana delivered a paper to St 
Lufein, requiring the help of France to punish a nation ' who had raised up an insolent 
head and whose measure of injustice was full.' lAtto 1$3. Part of the French plan was 
an attack on Bombay. Ditto 168. They collected 5000 European soldiers and a supply 
of artillery at Mauritius. Ditto 304, 317, 326. 

7 Six battalions of sepoys with proportionate artillery and some cavalry. Grant 
Duft's MarathoB, 406. 
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instructed to march across India towards Bombay, and place himself 
under the orders of that Presidency. Colonel Leslie crossed the 
Jamna in May 1778, but, getting mix ed wjjfl i local disputes in 
Bundelkhand , he made little progress, and died on the 3rd of October 
17757 

On receipt of the instructions from the Supreme Government, 
the Governor of Bombay decided to make a fresh alliance with 
R&ghoba on the terms ef the Surat treaty of 1775. # ^The English 
undertook to establish B&ghoba in Poona, but stipulated that, unless 
he could prove that the young Peshwa was not the son of Narayanrav, 
BAghoba was to be placed in power merely as regent. In return 
Bdgh oba promised to cede Bassein and Kmtn d eri i sland. theAtgaons 
which formed part of fe&lsette, and several districts in Gujarat. He 
also promised that, yithout the consent of the English, no European 
should be allowed to settle in the Peshwa* s territory. 2 The treaty 
was concluded in Bombay on the 24th of November 1778. On the 
22nd of November, hearing that the ministenaT party 'were taking 
steps to oppose K&ghobVe march to IV>ona, a force of 3900 men 
was ordered to l eave Bombay. 8 The military command was given 
to Colonel jjjgerton ,T)ut all negotiations weie to be carriecj on by 
Me ssrs. Carnac and Mostyn who accompanied the force. On the 2 5th 
of November theJirst division, under Captain Ste wart.^ took possession 
of the Bor pass and of* the v illage of Khand &lal Colonel Egerton, 
with the second division, seized BeljLpur, a nd, on the 26th Novenjb^r, 
encamped at Panvel. On the 15th Decefhber the Vhole army 
reached K hopivli, or Campoli, at the foot of the Bor pass. Here, 
though the^ heard that the ministerial troops were gathering to 
bar their passage to Poona, they remained till the 23rd of ^December, 
spending the time in making a road for the gun¥ ap - We~Bo~r pass* 
Meanwhile the Mar&tha ho rse r anged in large bodies between 
Kh opivli and Panvel , and caused much annoyaneg to^he camp. Jo # 
add to their misfortunes, Mr. Mostyn, who alone had a thorough 
knowledge of Poona affairs, fell sick and returned to Bbmbay where 
he died on the 1st of January. Colonel Egerton's health also gave 
way. He resigned thd command and left for Bombay, but the country 
was so full of MarAtha horse that lie was forced, to return. On his 
return he resumed his place in the committee, but was succeeded in 
the command by Colonel Cockburn. 

When the English force reached the Dedban, contrary to 
R&ghoba's assurances, they found that the country was full of hostile 
horse, and that none of the chiefs were inclined to support lUghoba's 
cause. In s kirmishes between Khand&la and K &rli. the British 
force was unfortunate in losing Colonel Cay and Captain Stewart, 
two oj its best officers. 4 When they # reached Talegaon , eighteen 



1 Grant Duff's Marathas, 420. 

* Aitchison's Treaties, V. 34-38. The Gujarat districts ceded under this treaty 
were Olpad in Surat, Jambusar, iynod, Hansot, and an assignment of £760(f w on 
Ankleshrar in Broach. * 

8 The details of the force were, 143 artillery with 600 lascars, 448 rank and file of 
European infantry, and 2278 sepoyB, making with officers a total of 3900. Bombay in 
1781 173t 

4 Colonel Cay and Captain Stewart were killed at Karli. Grant Duff, 413. 
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miles west of Poona, the town was in flames and there was a serious 
scarcity of supplies. A council was called, and, in spite of all 
.that the ablest officers cou^d urge, the majority determined to 
retreat. The retreating force was soon surrounded by Mar&tha 
horse, and, but for the courage and skill of Captain Hartley w ho 
commanded the rear gu ard, the greater part of the second division 
must have been destroyed. A.t Vadgaon, about four miles west of 
Talegaon ar^d twenty east of KhanslalaTa second council was called 
and the majority agreed* that the troops oouTd not stand another day 
of such fieroe fighting. Accordingly, on the 15th, they entered into 
t reaty w ith N&na F adnavis a n d Sind ia. Nina Fadnavis made the 
s urrender o TTl^gh oba a preliminary to any agreement. But the 
English were Bpared the dishonour qJE giving him up, aB R&ghoba had 
already placed himself undef the protection of Sindia. Disappointed . 
of the object he had most at heart, N&na declared that orders must be 
sent to Colonel Goddard to conduct Ms detachment back to Ben g al, 
and that the English mu st surr ender all t he Mar&tha terr itory they had 
acquired, and that, until theJande were handed over; ihe army must 
remain at Vadgaon. The negotiations with_Sindia we re more s access- 
fuL On the promise oj^the cession of Broach, he arranged that" the 
army sfiould be released, and they retired to Bombay guarded by 
the troops they* had been qpcustomed to sfte By before them. 1 In 
Bombay, joy at the return of the army was lest in the shame of the 
teamj^to which its leaders had submitted. At the council regret 
and recrimiiAtions werb silenced. 'Our first duty,' said Governor 
Hornby (29th January), € is to retrieve our affairs, our next is to 
inquire into the cause of failure. 1 He praised the coufage of the 
army, blamed the commanding officers, and advised Colone l Egerto n 
and Colonel CoCkburn to abstain for the present from " military 
duty. For his skill and courage in command of the rear guard he 
propioted Captain^JBartley to* the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 2 
As Messrs. Oarnao anS Egerton had no authority to conclude a 
treaty, he held that the convent ion *of Vadgaon waa nyt frjndin g. 
As regarded future dealings with the Marathas, he (19th February) 
gave his opinion that power in Poona was not iti the hands of N& na 
but in the hands of Sm3ia, ttatlSincGa was opposed to a French 
alliance andltad sEoim lumself friendly to the British, and that the 
British should make every effort to conclude an agreement with 
Sindia. As Ragboba was now a pupp&t in Sindia's hands, no 
further attempt should be made to raise him to power. The main 
objects of the English were to keep the French and Nana froni any 
share in the government of Poona, and to preserve for the Company 
the territory they then held. 8 Nana was told that Messrs. Carnac 

— — .-.. .~ . _ 

1 Bombay in 1781, 188. About this time (1780) the Dutch were anxious to 
establish themselves at Bassein, but the negotiations failed. DaCunha's Chaul and 
Bassein, 73-74. 

J^r. Carnac, Colonel Egerton, ami Colonel Cookburn were dismissed the Company's 
service. Grant Duff, 418. • 

3 Bombay in 1781, 205. The depressed state of the* English in 1780 is shown by 
the Maratha piracies to which they had to submit. The governor of Bassein, one of 
the Peshwa's admirals, used to attack English ships, and, n they succeeded in proving 
the offence, all they gained was the explanation that their ship was supposed to belong 
to some other nation. . 
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and Egerton had no power to conclude a treaty, and that the English 
repudiated the Vadgaon convention. An attempt was made to open 
negotiations with Sindia. But Hornby h a d overestim atecL Sindi&'fl. 
goodwill to the English. The Mar&thAs insisted that the terms 
of the Vadgaon convention should be carried out, and that S&lsette 
and the Gujar&t territories should be ceded. To enforce their demands 
preparations were made for attacking Salsette, but precautions 
prevented the attack; and the safe arrival of Colonel Gyddar d at 
Surat, on the 25th of February /changed the face of -affairs. _ 



•• 



On Colonel Lewis' death on the 3rd of October, Colonel Qkjjjjjajal 
suc ceeded to the command of. the army in Bundelkhand, and, 
in spite of great difficulty and danger, led.his men through Bhopal 
and Hoshangab ad to the banks of the Narbada, which he reached on 
the 16th of January 1779. His instructions were to act as the 
Bombay Government advised, and his advice from * Bombay was to 
push on t o Junna r. On the 24th of January he received a letter from 
Mr: Carnac, dated tKe llthj telling him that mutters had changed, 
and advising him to give up Jonnaa ami to march either to Bo mbay 
or t o Suiat, or, if he was noTstrcgig enough to do this, to stay in 
Berar. Colonel Goddard pushed on and reached CJjanj^h^ogjjpsite 
Burjjj^jrmr, on the 30th of January. On the 2ndotFebrnary he 
reoSvea a letter from Mf. Carnac and Colonel Egerton, dated 
Khopivli the 19th of Jajauary, telling him'not to act on their letter of 
the 16th, as, on consideration, they found that they had*io"rxv^er 
to give the orders which that letter contained* No letter datedthe 
16th had been received. But the probability that the Bombay 
force had met with a heavy disaster, led Goddard to press on to 
Surat. On the 9th he received Mr. Carnac's letter of the 16th of 
January ordering his return to Bengal. After this? the march was* 
carried on with such spirit that £las»t was reached on the 25th of 
February, 300 miles, much of it wild trad rugged^ in nineteen dav a. 1 

On hearing thafr Oolonel Goddard *as safe in Surat the Supreme 
Government made him their minister to .treat with tfte Mar&thas. 
The treaty of Purandhar was to be renewed, provided the Marathas 
agreed tg withdraw claims based on the Vadgaon convention and 
never to admit French forces into their dominions. 8 At the request 
of the Bombay Government, Goddard visited Bombay on the 15th 
of March 1779. He agreed with the Bombay Government that no 
steps should be taken, till* a further letter was deceived from the 
Supreme Council. He then returned to his army at Surat. On the 
29th of May he wrote to the Foona Court telling them that he had 
been charged with negotiations at Poona, and expressing the wish of 
the Supreme Council to conclude a lasting treaty with the Mardthas. 
In thg struggle for power between NAna and Sindia, Nana was 
most anxious to gain possession of Ragtoba. In case Nana might 
succeed, Sindia sent Raghoba under escort to Burhanpur, and, on the 
way, Raghoba, suspecting that he would be thrown into confinemerf, 
escaped with a body of trpops to Gujar&t, and threw himself on the 
protection of Colonel Goddard. Goddard agreed to protect him, 
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3 Grant Doff, 424. 
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and, .on the 12th of June, RAghoba joined the English camp. During 
the rains, negotiations pent on between Colonel Goddard and the 
Poona Court But, as the Mar&thas claimed the cession of S&lsette 
and demanded the surrender of Raghoba, no advance was made. 
At the close of the year General Goddard visited Bombay. Mr. 
Hornby proposed that the British should form an alliance with the 
GaikwAr and attack the Peshwa's territory. This proposal was 
approved by the Supreme Government, and four companies of 
European infantry and two battalions of sepoys, under Colonel 
Hartley, wye sent from Jtombay to help Goddard in Surat. 1 



On 
Dabhoi 



l the 1s t of J a nuary 1780 , Goddard marched from Surat, took 

toi, an J agreed witn theljaikwar toTCvid e the Peshwa's Gujarit 

possessions, the Craikwar keeping the north an Jthe Brit i sh the south. 
Ahmadabad fe ll onthel5tlfof February, an? tEe^uccess was followed 
bythe defeat of part of Sindia's army. 2 At the request of the Bombay 
(Government, ^axtl^y was ordered from Baroda to Bpm bay on the 8tn 
of May. This reinfofcement was much "wanteain the Konkao. To 
prevent the Marathas cutting eff Bombay'BupplieS) small bodies of 
troops had been posted at different parts of the Konkan. Four 
European subalterns, \a charge of two companies of sepoys, took 

Est on* one of the Sahy&dri passes, and another force under Captain 
chard Campbell seized Kalyan. Enraged at the loss of Kalyan, 
Nina Fadnavis despatched it large force who 4ook the British post on 
thj^£ahy6driBj and, on arriving near Kalyan, sent a message to 
Captain Canfpbell demanding the surrender of the town. Campbell 
told them they were welcome to Kalyan if they could take it, and 
made a spirited defence. A Mar&tha assault was plrfhned for the 
25th of May, but Colonel Hartley arrived, and, on the night of the 
4J4th, snrprised«the Mar&tEa cam p, pursuing them for miles, and 
killing a great number. During the rest of the fair season the 
Brjtish remained unmolested *in the Konkan. 8 Shortly before the 
"relief of Kaly6n,*the bravery and^ skill of Lieutenant Welsh had 
(23rd April) gained a greajb advantage to the British, by the capture 
of the three forts of PA roera , Bagv dda^ a nd Indra gad. on the borders 
of Qujar&t and the tonkan? 1 'Titer lie "beginning of the rains the 
Marathas* attacked £he different posts in small parties, but Kalyan 
was well garrisoned»an<J was not molested. 6 

On the third of August, the night on which the fort of Gw&lior 
was surprised by Captain__Pqphain, Ciaptain Abington^ marched 
about ten miles south from Kalyan, and attempted to surprise the 
important fort of ffialaugg ad or B&wa Malang. He secured the 
lower hill, but the garrison were atle to retreat to the upper fort, 
and its mass of sheer rock defied assault. 6 Meanwhile the Bombay 
Government were hardnress^d for funds. They had looked for help 
to Bengal, bnt the whole strength of Bengal was strained to meek 
Hai dar Ali's attack on Mad ras. Bombay had no resource but in its 



-*- 



1 Grant Duff, 429. 2 Grant Duff, 430-43?. 8 Grant Duff, 484. 

« Grant Duff, 436. Parnera and Bagvada are in t he south of Snrat ; Indragad ia in 
thewyjj|yrfJ2tUan. See Places of Interest, Indragad. ir mnmmw ^ 

Irant Duff, 435. • Grant Duff, 437. 
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own efforts. The only means of raising a revenue was to overran 
the enemies' territory as soon as the rains* were over. With this 
object Goddard was asked to bes ie g e Bas sein, and, early in October, 
five battalions were placed under Colonel Hartley, with orders to drive 
oat as many of the enemy's posts as possible and secure the rice 
Harvest. He was to arrange his movements so as to hold the country 
between the Sahy&dris and Bassein, and prevent the M ar&th&s 
from strengthening tfiat fort. Cylonel Hartley's first service was, on 
the 1st of October, to relieve Captain Abi ngtpn whose* Retreat from 
Malanggad to Kaly&n had been cut off by a force of MarAthfa. The 
relief was completely successful and was effected with little loss. The 
troops pursu ed the MarAtl^Ls fo thq fipfr paaa and enabled the 
Bombay Government to gather the greater part of the Th&na 
revenue. 1 General Goddard arrivcgl before Bassein on the J 8th of 
November. On account of its strength he determined to attack by 
regular approaches, and completed his first battery on the 28th of 
November. The Mar&th£& strained every nerve to recover the 
Konkan and relieve Bassein. Large bodies of troops were hurried 
down, and Colonel Hartley, after ^jponth's fighting, was forced to 
retire towands Dugad a bout nine miles east of Bassein. Finding 
that they could no* succour Bassein, the JM&r&thAs determined to 
destroy Hartley^ army. % On the 10th of December upwards of 
20,000 men thrice attacked the Bombay division in front and rear, 
but each time were repulsed with slight loss though two of thfe slain 
were officers. On the eleventh the attack was repeated Uritii 
heavier loss to the British, including two more officers. During the 
night Hartley fortified two heights that covered his flanks. Next 
morning at daybreak the Mar&thAs attempted a surprise. # But they 
were met with so deadly a fire that they were forced to retire with^ 
the loss of their leader R&mchandra, who was slain, and of Signior 
Noronha, a Portuguese officer, who was wounded. • _Bassein_ had 
fal len on the day befo re the battle of Dugad (1 ltlf December), arid, - 
on the day after the battle, Godd&rd joined Hartley's oagip. 3 Though 
Bassein had fallen, Goddard was detained for about a month (18th 
January 1 781) by the island fort o£^m£l& about ten miles north 
of Basseih. • 

Haidar Ali's success ip Madras made the Supreme Government 
anxious to come to terms with the Mar&th&s. In the hope that a 
show of vigour might make the Mar&th&s more drilling for peace, 
Goddard pushed to the foot of the Byy ll f**' k* 8 advanced 
nartv« f orciny th y pflffi on th« night of the 8th of February and 
encamping at Khana&la, while Goddard, with the head-quarters, 
remained b elow at Khopiv li. 8 This movement proved a failur e. 
Nan^Fadnavis was in no way affected by it. He refused to treat 
jrith the British unless the treaty" included his ally Haidar 
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l GTant Duff, 438. * 

* Grant, Duff; 440. The British lews at Bassein was only thirteen, one of them, 
8ir John Gordon, an officer. Details of the siege of Bassein and of Hartley's battle at 
Dugad are given under Places of Interest, Bassein and Dugad. 

* The total strength of his force was 6152 men, 640 Europeans and 5512 Natives. 
Grant Duff, 443 note. 
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Chapter VII. Ali, and he sent a force of 12,000 men to cut off Goddard 'a 
TTiai-nry. communication with Panv el. On the 15th of March the Maritthas 

attacked a convoy of grain, near Chauk and caused severe loss. 

The MabAthab, Qoddard proposed to make a fort on the Hot pass and Mr. Hornby 

1670-1800. proposed t o garrison Rajm&chi, but nefofrer flq ggestion yrna f*m<A 

°fo££f a out and Goddard prepared to return to Bombay. Nana kept on 

1781. * sending troops into the Konkan, and held the country between 

^ » Khopivli and Panvel in such strength, that a convoy, sent by Goddard 

# for grain, ww unable to return from PanVel without the help of 

every disposable man from the Bombay garrison, or without the 

loss of 106 men killed and wounded. On the 19th of April Goddard 

brought his guns and baggage from the top of the Bor pass and 

• prepare d to march towards Panvel. Every movement was watched 
by three great bodies o( iaaratha liorse. There were 15,000 men 

V c ww rj a ok ^at t he foot of the Kranr pass. 12*000 ne ar Bhim&hanka r, and 25,000 

y • \; r \ ' at the top of t^ K^S^^On the 20th. the moment that Goddard 

* v: C • J ' beganTiis marcn7 the Deccan force potfred into the Konkan and 

captured much of his baggage. m On the 20th, Goddard moved Beven 
miles to Khalapn r, and next; day geven miles t o Chauk, On the way 
his loss was severe, the Marathas attacking the rear, assailing the 
front, and keeping up fe steady fire from behind rocks and bushes. 
On the 22nd the British baited at Chauk^ Early yi the morning of 
the 23rd, the baggage wastant ahead and some distance was covered 
before the enemy came up. Then the attack was so severe that 
* GSQdard majle a show j*f pitching his tents and the enemy withdrew. 

The army reach ed Panvel on the evening of the 23rd April, without 

further annoyance, but with the loss of 466 killed and ^wounded, of 

whom eighteen were European officers. The Marathas considered 

m • Goddard's retreat one of their greatest victories. 1 * From Panvel 

~~ • ."part of Goddard' s army wa s drafted to Madra s ; the rest were moved 

to Kalyan a nd there spent the rains. A large Maratha force was 
•seftt towards Gujarat and their garrisons strengthened.' 

Trloty o/SdMiy During tha rains (June- November 1781) the Bombay Government 

M8\ were extremely hardpressed for money. Several schemes f<?r 

carrying on the war on a large scale had to be set aside for want 

— of fund£. 8 During the next fair season defensive operations 

* continued in the £onJcan. But the great power "of Haidar Ali 
made peace with the Marathas so important that, at last, on the 
1 7th May 1782 the tre aty o f Salbai *as concluded. One of its 
chief provisions was £Ee"Vestorafion oJ all territory conquered from 

* the Marathas since the treaty of Purandhar in 1 775. This reduced 

the British possessions in the north Konkan to Bombay, Salsette, 
and the three small islands of Elephanta, Karanja, and Hog Island. 4 



l Grant Duff, 447. > Grant Duff, 447. . « 

8 One suggestion which was fully considered, bnt finally rejected, was that certain 
Maratha deshmukhs, whose ancestors had held lands nnder the Muhammadans, should 
puV the English in possession of the Konkan, the English giving them £5000 
(Rs. 60,000) for each of the larger and £1000 (Ks* 10,0qp) for each of the smaller forts, 
and allowing them to keep all money, jewels, and wares they might * capture. 
Grant Duff, 450-451. 

4 Aitrhison's Treaties, V. 41. Grant Duff f 452. The treaty was not finally ex- 
changed till the 24th February 1783, 
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had to be given up, but from Mar&tha delay in completing 
the treaty it was not actually transferred tfll April 1783. 1 About 
the time when the treaty of Salb&iwas concluded, the Mar&th&s 
confirmed the Jawh&r chief in the entail territory which they had 
left him,* 

During the disturbances that ended in the treaty of Salb&i the 
district had suffered qpverely. In February 1781, every village, hut, 
and stack, on the high rqad between Kaly&n and Khopivli, had been 
burnt, and most of the "people had fled. 8 ISxren the noli coast tract 
seems to have become impoverished, as the loss of seventy-five carts 
and forty-four oxen is said to have caused great distress to the district 
of Bassein. 4 The scarcity of money in Bombay made a liberal policy 
in S&lsette impossible. The island showed few signs of improvement. 
Mr. Forbes, who revisited the Kanberi caves in 1783, was astonished 
to find that, during the ten years S&lsette had been under the 
Company, tillage ha4 not spread. The gentle hilte and valleys in 
the centre of tne island were still in their former state of wildness. 5 
In the Mar&tha districts,* on the way to the hot springs of Vajr&b&i, 
about twelve miles north of Bhiwndi, were fields of rice, pulse, and 
a little tobacco. Mango trees abounded and there were a few lime 
trees, plantains, and gnavas round the Vajr&b&i temples.* Grass 
grew to a surprising height and there was abundance of flowers 
and fragrant herbs. The people were laay "living from hand to mouth, 
partly because industry was never the character of the.MAr&tha, 
partly from the unhappy constitution of the government ancfthe 
confused state of the country. 6 Four years later, in the rains of 
1787 (15th •August- 11th September) the Polish traveller Dr. Hov6 
made several botanical trips through Sdlsette and the neighbouring 
mainland. S&sette showed signs of great deca^; it was thinly, 
peopled and poorly tilled. From Yersova to Th&na Hov6 did not 
find a single village or any signs of tillage. Xhere*was teak of an 
amazing height aai thickness, and there were remains of churcties," 
chapels, and large buildings all pining in decay. Nea» Th&na there 
was some rich rice tillage/ and at Dhir£vi, in the west, rice, sugar- 
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i Grant Duff, 467. Under the treaty of Salbai the Jgarigias agreed to pay Rachu- 
nathrav an allowance. He retired to Koparsaon on the Godavari and soon after died. 
His son Bdjirav was nine years, old at his father's death, and a posthumous son 
Chimnaji Appa was born soon after. Grant Duff, 469. * 

2 Bom. Gov. SeL [New Series], XXVI. 16. 

8 Belapur, Karanja, and Kalyan MS. diaries in Nairne's Konkan, 103. 

* Belapur, Karanja, and Kalyan MS. diaries in Nairne's Konkan, 103. 

& Or. Mem. IIL 461. The writer of the Account of Bombay (1781) describes 
Salsette as well watered, fruitful, and capable of great improvement, pp. 2-3. In his 
account of the Kanheri caves, Macneil (Arohcsologia, VIII. 263) tells a tale which 
shows* how, in those rough days, the strong buried the weak. On his way to the 
^aves, he and his palanquin-bearers met a string of about a hundred girls, carrying 
caskets of dried fish. to market. As Macneil drew near, the girls took to flight, the 
% bearers chasing them and taking by force some handfuls of fish from as many of the 
baskets as they could lay hold of. Macneil forbore punishing hie men, as he learned 
' that custom hallowed the act and that the tax was a constant perquisite of these 
gentlemen of the road.' Or. Mem. IV. 248. 

1 Tours, 13-16. According to Hove* the practice of sowing rice in beds and planting 
it out in tufts had only lately been introduced from Gujarat. It saved seed ana 
trebled the outturn, Ditto, 13. 
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oane, and vegetables were grown. But in the south-east, while there 
were remains of wells and marks of former tillage, there was a large 
waste area of level land fit for sugarcane and rice. The produce 
of the island was not enouglf to maintain the garrison and town of 
Th&na* 1 The Mar&tha mainland was even more deserted than Sdlsette. 
Between Th&na and Vajr&bAi there was not a single village, and 
travelling was dangerous from tigers, of whom five were seen in one 
day, from buffaloes who pursued Eipopeans.like enemies, and from 
natives who tore such enthusiasts for their religion that they looked 
on Europeans as the lowest on earth and did not scruple to kill 
them. 8 

In the January following (1 788) Hov£ travelled down the west 
coast from Surat to Basaera. Th^ Th&na part of the country was 
well watered and on the wBole fertile. The hil]# yielded the finest 
teak and the valleys high grass, and on some of the fiats, near 
NArgol, grew a luxuriant wild sugarcane* 8 The extreme north was 
very wild, the hills Vere covered with unbroken forest, and the 
valleys were overgrown with • grass. Further Sbuth, between 
Umbargaon and D&h&nu, the ruggedness disappeared! the coast lands 
were plain and rich, %ad the hills yellow and bare. * South of 
D&h&nu'almoBt the whole way to Bassein, the coast strip was rich 
and well tilled *with rice, f ugarcane, anc^plantatns. 4 During the 
day th£ thermometer was ndVer less than 89% but the nights were 
unexpectedly cold, small pools of water being frozen over near 
Maroli on th§ night of tile thirteenth January. The valleys were full 
of brushwood and bastard poon, Sterculia foetida. Along the coast, 
between Umbargaon and Lteh&nu, were large groves of brab-palms, 
and furthes north, near Maroli, the oountry abounded in teak of a 
prodigious size, •several of the trees measuring over twelve feet 
in girth and not less than eighty feet high. 6 In the rich coast 
strip between V&^6nu and Bassein, rice, yams, and turmeric were 
grown. There Were also sugarcane gardens With plantains and 
pomegranates* the canes very flourishing, fifteen feet high and thick 
in proportion. 6 In the north there were many tigers. Not a day 
passed that several were not started. Some 9 of the villages had 
herds of cattle hunch-backed and family miniatures of the Gnjar&t 
oxen, and so moderate in price that any number might have been 
bought at 2*. (Re. 1) a head. There were some sheep with wool as 
soft and white as Gujar&t cotton. 7 Ekcept the rich coast the 
country was poorly peopled and badly tilled. From the north to 
Bassein Hov4 did not see more than thirteen villages. «The 
people were dark, slender* active, and longlived. They ate all 
animal food except the ox, and drank liquor freely. Their winter 



l Tours, 14. * Tour*, 17, 19, 20. 8 Tours, 98, 99. \ Toon, 99, 100. 

& According to Hove* the Kobe made teak plantations, sowing the seeds at the end 
of tke hot season, and tended the young trees lopping side shoots. Teak seemed 
to thrive best in rocky places and was chiefly used for ship building. Tours, 97. 

« Tours, 99, 100. Aooording to Hove the growth of sugarcane had been introduced 
only eight years before (1780). It had spread so rapidly that, instead of importing 
sugar, the people of Bassein were able to send it to Bombay and Surat. They had 
not learned the art of refining sugar. 7 Tours, 101. 
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clothing was of wool. Their village*, especially in the hills, were 
small, of not more than thirteen families. They were pining 
in poverty and destitute of comfort. Though the country was 
bo rough the coast route was passable for carts. Hov6 iad a 
horse and two carts, and he talks of hundreds of hackeries, between 
Umbargaon and Dahdnu, coming to load jars of palm-juice. 

The country seeing to have been free from robbers. All along the 
route, especially in the.north, were posts of mounted guardsmen 
who lived in small thatched huts, tilled aaplot of label, and were 
armed with a sabre, a spear, and a matchlock. One of their 
chief duties was to give alarm on the appearance of an enemy. 
They stopped travellers, and, if they had .not passes, took them- to 
the chief officer of the district, jrho closely examined them. There 
were also posts at # every ferry, and nt> one could pass • without 
heavily feeing the head of the watch. The Mar&tha officers pillaged 
openly and forced travellers to give whatever they chose to ask. 
Gujar&t, though full of rotibers, was less troublesome and cheaper to 
travel in. 1 • • • • • 

In 1783 Forbes found Bomb&y greatly increased since 1774. 
The troubles on the mainland had driven •people to Bomjbay, and 
a flourishing commerce had drawn others. Provisions and supplies 
were plentiful, but priced were high, double what tliey used to be. 
The island was almost covered with houses and gardens. It would 

soon be a city like Surat or Ahmadabad. 8 * 

• •• . • 

In 1790 Th&na, with other parts of Western India, suffered from 

a failure of grain and from famine. 8 In 1793 a great part of S&lsette 
appeared to be lying waste. But an attempt had lately been made 
to grow sugarcane and indigo, and a Dr. Stewart frdtn Bombay 
was superintending the infant plantations. 4 Shortly after this a 
few large estates were granted to British subjects wth the view of 
improving the country. 5 In 1801 # a permanent settlement Was 
offered to the holders of land in Sdlsette, but only four landholders 
accepted the offer. 6 During the last fifteen years of tne eighteenth 
century, trade, especially the Chinese cotton trade, had brought 
much money into Bombay. The prosperity and growth of the city 
improved it as a market for field produce, arid, by the opening of 
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I Tours, 103. In crowing the D&hanu river and the Vaitarna, Hove* had each time 
to pay Bs. 10. At Bassein he had to pay Ba. 12 to men to whom he showed his 
passes* and he was charged Ba. 43 for a boat from Baaaein to Mahim. Ditto 100, 101, 
102, and 103. 

* Forbes* Oriental Memoirs, III. 436-7. Abbe Reynal gives the population in 
1780 at 100,000 (I. 378-379). Francklin (Pinkerton' a Voyages, IX. 2367 describes 
Bombay in 1786 as very beautiful and as populous for its size as any island in the 
worlft It had a splendid harbour, an excellent dock, and a ship-building yard 

^with very ingenious and dexterous shipwrights, not inferior to. the best in England. 
Merchants and others had come to settle from the Deccan, the Malabar and 
Ooromandel ooastB, and from Qujar&t. There were .eight battalions of sepoys, a 
regiment of European infantry, and European artillery and engineers. The chief 
work of note was a causeway,* mile* long and forty feet broad. 

* Etheridge's Famines, 117. 4 Moor's Operations, 370. 

6 Manuscript Records in Nairne's Konkan. 124. Several of the present large land- 
holders in Salsette derive their rights from these grantees. Ditto, 
6 Manuscript Records in Nairne's Konkan, 124. 
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the Sion causeway and the abolition of customs dues (1798-1803), 
Sdlsette was able to take full advantage of the increased demand. 1 

In the struggles for porter at Poona, between Sindia, Nina 
Fadnavis, and B&jir&y the young Peshwa, the government of the 
inland parts of the district fell into feebleness and decay. The 
country suffered severely from the raids of Deccan Kolis. A gang 
over 1000 strong divided into two or three parties, robbed villages 
at their leisure, shared the spoil, and disappeared to their homes. 
The guards posted in •different places anfong the hills could do 
nothing to atop them. 2 

SECTION. IV.-EKGLISH (1800 -1882.) 

In 1802, after the victory of. Yeshvantr&v Holkar, B&jir£v 
Peshwa'retired to Mah&d in south KolAba. From Mah&d, followed 
by Holkar, he fled to Suvarndurg; finding Suvarndurg ruined, he 
sailed to Chaul, and after a few days, delayed by head winds, landed 
on the 15th of December at Manoriin S&lsette, and reached Bassein 
or the seventeenth with ttifty followers. 8 t)n his atrival at Bassein 
B&jir&v was met by Colonel Close, the British agent at Poona. 
The teems of a treaty, under which the British shotild uphold 
the power of the Peshwa, had already been considered. Discussion 
was renewed on the 18& of December and concluded on the 
81st. 4 . Under the terms of the treaty then termed, which is known 
as the treftty of Bassein. the English agreed to guard the Peshwa'a 
territory a^unst all 'enemies, and the Peshwa agreed' to have 
no dealings with any European nation but the English. A 
subsidiary force of 6000 Native Infantry, with the usual proportion 
of field pieces and of European artillerymen, was to be famished 
"by the English* and stationed in the Peshwa' s territory. For the 
support of this force, the Peghwa was to cede to the English 
districts yielding.* yearly revenue of £260,000 (Rs. 26,00 f 000). 5 
It was also arranged that the* Pesl^wa was to fhaintain a force of 
5000 cavalry # and 8000 infantry with a due proportion of artillery, 6 
and that he should enter into no negotiations without consulting the 
British Government. To ensure thePeshwa's safety a field detachment 
was sent to Bassein, and a considerable stockade of palmyra trees was 
raised to defend the Sopara bridge. 7 The Peshwa remained in 
Bassein till the 27th of April (1803). Then, escorted by a British 
fojye.of 2200 men,* including the 78th Regiment part of the 84th and 
some artillery, he moved to Kaly&n, and, after staying a week at 
Kaly&n, marched to Poona by the Bor pass. 8 • 

During the famine years of 1803 and 1804 there was much distress 



1 Manuscript Records in Nairae'a Konkan, 124. Details of the Salsette revenue 
system are given in the Land Administration Chapter. * 

3 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc I. 257. 

'Asiatic Annual Register, 1803, 23. Grant Duff (659) fives the 6th of December 
instead of the 17th. » * Grant Duff, 566. 

8 Aitchison's Treaties, V. 52-58. The lands at firstfteded in the Southern Jlarath* 
Country were afterwards changed for lands in Bundelkhand. 

6 This was settled a year later by a supplementary treaty dated 16th December 
1803. Aitchison's Treaties, V\ 60. 

7 Capt. Dickinson's MS. Report on Konkan Forts, 1818. 8 Nairne's Konkan, 108. 
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in Th&ua. The country had not suffered from the ravageB of Holkar, 
and therefore the famine pressed less heavily ijian above theSahy4dris. 
But numbers of starving people came from the Deccan, and at Panvel 
and other places the mortality was heavy. 1 Ten years later the 
famine of 1811 and 1812, which wasted M&rw&r, Gujar&t, Catch, and 
K&thi&w&r, extended to Th&ua. Th&ua does not seem to have suffered 
from the plague of locusts, which in M&rw&r and north Gujar&t 
destroyed the harvest of 1811. But as was the case farther north, 
the rains of 1812 sees! to have failed dt nearly failed on the 
Th&na coast, 2 and, in addition to local distress, the country was 
covered with bands of famine-stricken strangers from ^l&rw&r and 
Gujar&t. There was known to be food and wealth in Bombay, and all 
the ferries between the mainland and the island were crowded with 
half -famished people streaming in. converging lines from all farts of 
the country. BomBay held a supply of grain enough to last its own 
population of about 200,000 for fifteen months. The question arose 
whether strangers Should • be prevented from landing and grain 
prevented from leaving the island. ^Lftej* much debate, it was decided 
that no attempt should be made fa keep refugees from landing on 
the island,, and that grain merchants should be left free to export 
grain to places where the famine was nfore severe. The grain 
merchants, assured that -they would not be hampesed in disposing 
of their stocks, "imported freely, and •Bombay became the granary 
of Western India. As grain continued comparatively # chbap in 
Bombay, crowds flocked to it from the famine-stricken north. It 
was estimated that about 20,000 strangers found their way to the 
island. The wharfs and roqds were lined with crowds of wretched 
half -starved objects ; the eastern or land side of Bombay was strewn 
with the dead and dying. 8 Much was done to help the strangers^ 
English and native committees were appointed to buy rice. Huge 
boilers were provided in a cocoa-palm grove abgut half a mile from 
the fort, and care igas taken to proyide cooks for each caste. *As 
pestilence accompanied the famine, great hospital she^s were built 
outside of the fort. In spite of these efforts to save the famished 
strangers, the death-/ate rose from about fifteen to thirty or forty a 
day and* sometimes to over a huadred. Back Bay was lined by a 
row of funeral fires that never ceased to blaze night or day, and a 
few hundred yards from the beach was a lon& line of coasting vessels^ 
laden with faggots and billets for the funeral piles. 4 

For fifteen years (1803-1817) the English guarantee secured peace 
over the whole district, and, except for an occasional Pendh&ri raid, 
fair security to person and property. 5 Trusting to English support, 



1 We detail* are given in Chapter IV. p. 303. * 
* 8 On the 15th of December 1816, Shaikh Dalu a Pendhari leader descended into the 
Konkanby the Amba pass in Ratnagiri,and, marching north, plundered the west of 
Thana and returned by way of the Tapti to Burhanpur. Hamilton's Description of 
Hindustan, II. 211. / w 

• It was now late in August and no rain had fallen in Bombay, nor was there 
mnch hope that if rain fell so late it would be in time to save the rice crop. Basil 
HaH's Fragments, 2nd Series, in. 41. 

* BasU Hall's Fragments, 2nd Series, IIL 55-78. 
« BasU Hall's Fragments, 2nd Series, III. 56. 

# b 310— 65 * 
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the Peshwa failed to keep up his share of the subsidiary force, 
allowed his forts to fall to ruin, and paid attention to nothing except 
to the accumulation of treasure. Authority was handed to the 
revenue farmers and no coutplaints were listened to. The farmer 
had no motive to be lenient. His term of power was most uncertain. 
At any time a higher bid might put an end to his contract, and, 
if he failed to pay, his property was confiscated and himself thrown 
into prison. 1 

The Thana ports shown in the map "in Milburn's Oriental 
Commerce .(1800-1812) are Daman, Dah&nu, Sirgaon, Agashi, 
Elephants, Bassein, Versova, Bombay, Karanja, Kolaba, and 
Chaul. 8 

The Bombay trade-returns for the early years of the nineteenth 
century*seem to show that* the great development of Bombay, of 
which details are given later on, was accompanied by the revival of 
a considerable trad^in the other ports .of the*Th&na coast.' The 
1802 returns show a total trade between the Bassein ports and 
Bombay and Surat, valued at about three and a hatfldkhs of rupees, 
of which about two lakhs werd 'exports and one and a half IdJchs 
imports, 4 In 1805 the«total value of the trade had risen" to about 
nine lakhs, of which four and a half lakhs were exports and four 
and a quarter takhs import*. 6 In 1815 if again fori to about seven 
ldkh8 t .oi which about three and three-qudHers were exports and 
three and a quarter were imports. According to Milburn, the 
Bassein trade during 'the five years ending 1806 averaged about 
nine lakhs of rupees, of which about five lakhs were exports and 
four lakhs were imports. The details for 1805 are, under exports, 
piecegood$ grain, iron, sugar, cocoanuts, cocoa-kernels, betelnut, 
Slates, pepper, 'turmeric, and treasure ; and under imports, grain, 
ivory, oil, timber, hemp, piecegoods, and betelnut. 6 

• In the beginning of the nineteenth centugv. the climate of 
Bombay, though healthy, was still somewhat treacherous, exposure 

- ■ * * * ■ - — - - 

1 Nairne's Konkan, 110. Details are given in the Land^dnunistration Chanter. 

2 Milburn's Oriental Commerce, L 142L 168. Milburn mentions the making of 
beautiful teak ships of 800 tons at Daman, 168. 

8 In 1801 a reporter ofc external commerce was appointed at Bombay, and Milburn 
States (Or. Com. I. 181) that the returns from 1801 to 1806 may be considered 
accurate. At the same time, in an enquiry into tlje details of local trade, the fact 
that the main head is Bombay and 8urat, not Bombay, is puzzling. After the begin* 
ning of the nineteenth century, almost the whole of the foreign trade of Surat passed 
through Bombay (Surat Papers, 278, 374, 384 ; Bombay Gazetteer, II. 128 ; Hamilton's 
Description of Hindustan, II. 156), bo that in the foreign trade the double head does 
not cause confusion ; but in the local trade with the Bassein coast the returns are not 
easy to follow. * Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, II. 167. 

5 Milburn's Oriental Commerce, I. 213. 

6 Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, II. 158 ; Milburn's Oriental Commerce, I. 
213. These entries seem to imply a direct trade between Bassein and the Arab and 
African coasts. Even with a direct trade the appearance of irpn and dates anion? 
the exports, and of timber and betelnut among the imports is peculiar. Another head 
in Jhe returns 'Commerce between the Island of Bombay and Bombay and 8urat' 
shows for the five years ending 1806 an average trade valued at 28 Ukhs, of which 
about 13 Idkha were exports from the island of Bomha* and neighbouring villages, and 
about 15 Idkha were imports. This seems to include the trade between Surat and 
Bombay. Milburn's Oriental Commerce, I. 204. The export of iron and dates from 
Thana ports iB explained by the fact that they were re-exports received from Bombay 
and sent from Bassein or some of the main local centres to smaller ^outlying ports. % 
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to the land-wind being followed by fever and frequently by the loss 
of the use of limbs.* The charming island was intersected by 
beautifully macadamised roads long before that grand improvement 
was heard of in England. 2 The fort* or walled town was nearly 
a mile long and about a quarter of a mile broad. The 
fortifications were numerous and well planned, very strong to the 
sea but liable to be # taken from the land. The broad deep ditch, 
which could be filled ^t pleasure, made it one of the strongest 
places the Company ted in India. Besides the forf, there were 
several redoubts in other parts of the island, especjplly one at 
M&him. If properly garrisoned Bombay could bid defiance to any 
force that could be brought against it The fort had five gates, 
two Marine Gates on the south, the Apollo and Church Gates to the 
west, and the B&z&f Grate to the*nQrth. Between the two .harbour 
gates was the castle, a regular quadrangle well built of strong hard 
stone. To the west of the castle was the dockyard large, well 
planned, and full ofetores.* The dry dock ha* scarce its equal for 
size, and there mss a rope-walk as Jong* as any in England, except 
the walk in the Kings Yard at Portsmouth. In the centre of the 
fort was ar* open green, where, in the fine weather, were packed bales 
of cotton and other merchandise. Round the green were mahy large, 
well built, and hpndsome^iouseB. To the left of Church Gate street, 
looking west from thetGreen, were, clese together, the commodious 
and airy church and Government house, and, on the .right, the 
theatre a neat handsome structure, and behind the^ theatre, the 
b&z&v very crowded and populous where the native merchants 
chiefly lived. Some of the houses were high and large with 
wooden pillars in front supporting wooden verjmdas. In 
February 1803 a great fire destroyed three-fourths of the b&z&v 
with the barracks, the custom-house, and many other public 
buildings. Had not many houses* near the Qpstle been battered 
down with artillery, the whole town would have been destroyed*. 
The private loss was estimated at about fifty lakhs of rupees. 8 
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1 Valencia's Travels (1804), II. 182. Eten Mackintosh (1804-1811) does not com- 
plain much of the climate. Its silent operation made fife joyless and even less 
comfortable. There was little vigorous health. But the diseases were more regular, 
more manageable, and better treated than in England. Life, I. 207, 228, 229, and 231. 

2 Hall's Fragments (2nd Sen el), III. 8. Mackintosh (1804) admits five miles of 
excellent road to Parel. Life, I. 228. 

Though both, in almost the same language, admire the picturesque beauty of the 
island* its varied woody surface, and wide island- studded bay, it is curious to notice 
how differently Mackintosh (1804-1811) and Hall (1812) regarded Bombay. To 
Mackintosh, the disappointed London-loving man of thought, to whom half a dozen 




in the noble range of the eastern world few places could compare with Bombay. 
A week or two in Bombay and a visit to Elephanta, Karli, and Poona, was the 
shortest cheapest and most enjoyable way of seeing all that was most characteristic 
of the oriental world. Fragments, 2nd Series, III. 6-7. 

s Valgntia (1804) says, ' One-third of the town was reduced to ashes ; the rest was 
saved with the greatest difficulty. The old Government house caught fire more than 
once. ' Had they not put it out, the magazine would have caught fire too and several 
thousand barrels of gunpowder would have scattered the city to all points of the 
compass. Travels, II. 175. > 
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After the fire the town was rebuilt and muoh improved In 1813 the 
buildings within the foit were valued at one crore and five Idkhe 
of rupees, and their yearly rental estimated at Re. 5,27 i 860. 1 

To the north of the fort was the Esplanade 800 yards broad, and 
since 1802 clear of huts. 9 Beyond the esplanade, hid amoug cocoa- 
palms, was the Black Town. The improvements in rebuilding the 
tort and the clearing of the esplanade had driven the poor to settle 
in the Company's salt rice lancfr This •was scarcely recovered 
from the sea, a low mttddy tract, a shallow lake during the rainy 
season. On Col&ba there was a light-house and a signal station, 
barracks, and many delightful villas. In 1812 the number of houses 
(apparently in the island; but this is not clear) was about 20,000, and 
the number of people 235,000, oi whom 160,000 were fixed and 
60,000 tnigratory. 8 The Europeans had bungalows or villas, and all 
sorts of country-houses and some very splendid retreats from the 
bustle of business: 4 the rich natives, ownad large houses, the 
children living in part of the house even after they were married ; 
the poor classes lived in eftnall" huts thatcfied with*palm-leaves, or, 
as at present, were crowded inttf great buildings or chdls, a hundred 
or even # 300 persons being stowed under one roof. 6 * 

Bombay was*' a jumble of nations/ Besides Europeans, it had 
people from almost every* Asiatic nation, Ptosis, 9 Muhammadans, 
Gentoos, Arabs, and Roman Catholics. 6 Among European merchants 
there were fjye houses m pt agency. 7 The agenoy business alone did 
not pay, as the profits were absorbed by interest in cash balances and 



• • 



m 1 Hamilton's Hindustan, II. 154 ; Warden, 75 ; and Mflburn, I. bcxxv. 
m 3 An account of the difficulties and delays in clearing the esplanade is given in 
Bom. Quar. Rev. V. 169-170. 

s Hall's Fragments, 2nd Series, HI. 43. The estimate is average fixed population 
n66*,000; migratory population 50,000; special famine increase 20,000 ; total 235,000. 

4 Hall's Fragments (2nd Series), III. 8. Mackintosh^ day wis (Life, L 228). ride in 
the morning, breakfast at eight, write and read till four, dinner (when alone) at four, 
walk 5-30 to 7, drink tea at seven, read from seven till bedtime. When he dined out 
the dinner was never before seven, the people a party of thirty, the etiquette strict. 

6 Hall's Fragments (2nd Series), III. 43 4 

6 Bombay, wrote Mackintosh (1804, life, 1. 213), is a jumble of nations, people from 
Hindustan, Ujain, Ahmadabad, Cutch, Cambay, Benares, Armenia, and Italy. Tho 
population of Bombay, wrote Basil Hall in 1812 (Fragments, 2nd Series, III, 11), is 
wonderfully varied. There is no caste, dress, or custom in India, the Malay 
Peninsula, Java, Chiifla, or the Phillipine Islands, that we may not Bee in Bombay. 
Hall's estimate in 1812 was, Hindus 104,000, Musalmans 28,000, Parsis 13,000, Jews 
800, Native Christians 14,500, total permanent residents about 160,000 ; Europeans 
1700, Native troops 3000, migratory population 50,000, total about 216,000. •Hall's 
Fragments, 2nd Series, II L 43. This estimate was perhaps excessive, as further 
Information in 1816 showed only 162,000. The details were: Europeans 
4300, Native Christians 11,500, Jews 800, Muhammadans 28,000, Hindus 103,800, 
Parsis 13,150, or a total of 161,5^0. Hamilton's Hindustan, II. 159. Ten^yeara 
later the total population of the island was by special census taken in August 
September, Ootober, and November, found to be 162,570. .Of these 20,000 were 
temporary and 10,000 military. Of the remaining 132,570, 13,000 were in the 
Fojt, 47,000 in Dongri, 31,000 in Byculla, 4500 in Masgaon, 2500 on the Malabar 
Hill, 13,000 in Girgaon, 17,500 in Mahim, and 2500 in Colaba. Arranged according 
to race, of the regular population of 130,000, 938 were*Bnglish, 8000 were Portuguese, 
10,500 were Parsis, 1250 were Jews, 39 were Armenians, 26,000 Musalmans, 82,500 
Hindus, 3000 Mhars, and 48 Chinese. Bom. Geog. Soo. Trans. III. 72. 

1 Bruce Fawcett and Co., Forbes and Co., Shotton and Co., John Leckie, and 
S. Beaufort. 
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by establishment charges. Without trade these houses could scarce 
gain a subsistence. They allowed nine per cgnt for money deposited 
in their hands, and their command of capital enabled them to 
embrace every opportunity that occurred. The late wars had offered 
great and uncommon openings, and especially shipowners had made 
large and sudden fortunes. The return of peace would drive 
merchants back to their former pursuits, the Indian and China 
commerce. 1 Besides* the five houses of agency there were four 
European wine merchants and shopkeepcro. 8 P&rsu, an active 
industrious and clever people, 'possessed* of considerable local 
knowledge/ ranked next to the Europeans. They lived in the 
north of the fort, and were not remarkably cleanly in their domestic 
concerns or in the streets where they lived. 8 Many of them were 
rich, and each of the European bouses of agency had one # of the 
principal P&rsi mSrchants concerned with them in their foreign 
speculations. They were become the brokers and Banians of the 
Europeans. There ftere sixteen leading Parsi firms and two Parsi 
China agents. Jn addition to their success as traders the P&rsis 
had a monopoly of the dockyard 4 .and had almost entirely made 
Bombay their own. Hardly a house or a foot of land belonged to 
any one else. 4 Besides the P&rsis there were*three Portuguese, four 
Armenian, and fifteen Hindu firms possessed of greai property and 
men of much integrity* Finally there were four firms of Bohor&s or 
Muhammadan Jews, who carried on great trade with Gujarat and 
other places to the north. The people were, orderly. # During the 
seven years ending 1811 there was only one capital punishment. 5 

Bombay h&d suffered long from the dearness of provisions. Fall 
advantage was not taken of the conquest of S&lsette, tiy, in 1802, 
Governor Duncan made the Sion causeway and «took off imports 
dues. This was of € infinite service 'to the farmers and gardeners 
who supplied the markets. Within ten years H*U cdnld venture to 
say that there wa&mo spot on the earth's surf ace* where the meanef 
of subsistence were cheaper "or in * greater variety and even 
profusion. 7 

The cjiief product* of Bombay was its ships. 8 There m were six 
firms of builders all of them P&rsis, who had an absolute monopoly 
of the docks.e In the first ten years of the century many merchant 
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1 In 1804 Valentia speak* of the trade as inferior to what it had been. Daring the 
great .war between England and France, the Arabs as neutral parties had got into 
their hands a great part of the trade. Travels, II. 180, 181. In 1810 there was a trade 
crisis threatening commercial credit. Life of Mackintosh, II. 38. 

2 Baxter Son and Co., John Mitchell and Co., Wooller and Co., R. McLean and 
Co. Mackintosh (1804, Life, I. 229) mentions two barristers ' gentleman-like men.' 

8 Hamilton's Hindustan, II. 154. • 

■* 4 Valentia's Travels, IL 186. The Parsis suffered severely in the trade crisis of 
1810. Mackintosh wrote (July 30th, 1810), Nasarvanji Manekji has failed for 
£150,000, ' a trifle for a Parsi ' ; Dady's two sons are in danger. I should not wonder 
if the Parsis have seen their brightest days. Life of Mackintosh, II. 38. * 

6 Life of Mackintosh, II. 11(\ 112. The man who was hanged was an English sailor. 

6 Hamilton's Hindustan, II. 164. 7 Hall's Fragments, 2nd Series, IIL 40. 

8 Ship-building in Bombay dates from 1735, when Lavji Nasarvanji, the Parsi 
foreman of the Company's ship-building yard at Surat, was induced to come to Bombay. 
Low's Indian Navy, I. 173. » Hamilton's Hindustan, II. 155. 
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Chapter VIL ships of from 600 to 1300 tons had been built for the country trade 
History. an ^ ^ or *^e service qf the East India Company. In beauty of 

construction, excellent workmanship, and durability, they were 
English. superior to any class of merdhant ships in the world. Bombay was 

1800-1862. ^ e £ r8 j. pig^jQ ou t { Europe, where a ship of the line was built. 1 

For the skill of its naval architects, the superiority of its timber, 
and the excellence of its dock, Bombay might be considered of the 
• first importance in the British empire in India? 

Bon ^Sfi^iff^ Though Bbmbay did not from its own products furnish any 

considerable article of export, or even food enough for its people/ 

all European and Asiatic commodities conld be procured in it It 

was the emporium of Persia, Arabia, and the west of India.* 

* Besides this Bombay had a great trade with England. ' Of the lists 

of European and other commodities Buitatye for the British 

Presidencies those for Bombay were the most extensive. There 

* was scarcely an article manufactured in Euglanji that was not taken 

• to Bombay in considerable quantities.** During the early years 

of the nineteenth century ,&i the two main branches of trade, the 

Asiatic or country trade, so called because it was carried in Indian 

ships and with Indian (japital, was entirely in the hand* of private 

persons*. 6 The trade with England was carried on partly by the 

Company partly by private merchants. «Of the whole trade with 

England the Company imported into Bombay About the same amount 

m of treasure as the private traders, and under merchandise imported 

and exported half as nruch again as private traders. 7 During the 
five years ending 1806 imports averaged 412 lakhs, of which 92 
lakhs were treasure ; and exports averaged 318 ldkhs, m oi which 3(i 
m lakhs were, treasure. 

„■ m ~ In 1805, of tlie whole trade valued at 741 lakhs of rupees, 411 
were imports and 330 exports. 8 ^ Q£ the whole amount, 413 lakhs or 

• — • * 

l The largest ship ever built in I&mbay.was the Ganges*, a frigate pierced to 
carry 92 guns and of 2289 tons* Low's Indian Navy, I. 298. Of other men-of-war 
there were launched one of 74 guns, two of 38 guns, two of 36, two of 18, and two 
of 10 guns. For commercial purposes there were built up # to about 1816 nine ships 
of 1000 tons, five of 800, six of 700, five about 600 tons, and 36 smaller vessels. 
Hamilton's Hindustan, UL 156. 

a Milburn (Oriental Commerce, I. 172) says, all the ships were of Malabar teak. 
Hamilton (Hindustan, II. 156) says, the teak comes from the forests to the north 
and east of Bassein. Hamilton was correct. Compare Pennant's Outlines of the Globe 
(1798), I. 81 ; RennelVs Memoir of a Map of Hindustan, 180. Valentin (1804) is not 
so complimentary to the Parsi management of the dockyard as some other writers. 
They used bad timber and scamped the work. Frauds were common ; the system 
called loudly for reform. Travels, IL 179-180. • 

8 Onions seem to be the one article for which Bombay has all along been noted. 
'Bombay produces most excellent onions ; other provisions are scarce and dear.* 
Milbunrs Oriental Commerce, I. 272. 

4 Milburn's Oriental Commerce, 1. 181. Hamilton (Hindustan, II. 156) gotices 
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British ware was to some extent abnormal, to supply the stocks which were destroyed 
in the fire of 1803. Ditto. « Milburn't Oriental Commerce, I. 181, 241. 

7 The private trade with England was subject to certain conditions, till, in 1813, all 
restrictions ceased. The monopoly of the trade between England and China was 
continued to the Company for thirty years more. 

8 There was also the Company's trade of 17) Idkha, 31 Idkhs of imports and 14 J 
Wche of exports. . 
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59-64 per cent were with India, and 253 lakh* or 34-14 per cent Chapter VII. 

with other parts of Asia and East Africa ; § lakhs or 040 per cent 

were with America ; and 42 lakhs or 5'66 per cent with Europe. 1 

Of the Indian trade about 39 lakhs, 18 of them imports and 21 

exports, were with ThAna ports ; about 208 lakhs, 100 imports and 

108 exports, with GujarAt; abont 42 Idkhs, 26 imports and 16 

exports, with Cutch and Sindh; about 54 Idkhs, 14 imports and 40 

exports, with the Sotfth Konkanj about 25 lakhs, 18 imports and 

7 exports, with Malabfcr; 1±, f impor^ and i exports, with 

Ceylon ; 2£, 2 exports and 4 imports, with Coromandel ; and 70$, 68 

imports and 2 J exports, with Bengal. * 

Of the 253 lakhs of trade with foreign Asia and East Africa, 
fifty Idkhs, 29 imports and 21 exports, were with the Persian Gulf; 
41 Idkhs, 26 imports and 15 "exports, with the Arabiat* Gulf ; 
5 Idkhs, 4 imports and 1 exports, with the Straits; and 157 lakhs, 
85 imports and 72 exports, with China. Of three lakhs of trade 
with America, 2 were imports and 1 exports .• Of the 42 Idkhs 
of trade with Europe, 14$ lakhs, 9 imports and 5 4 exports, were 
with Lisbon; 1J Idkhs^ all impoite of wine, with Madeira; and 
26| IdJchs, 19 imports and 7| exports, with Epgland. 

The most important branch of the foreign trade of Bombay was 
with China. Th^basis ofrthis trade was Jhe export of cotton from 
Bombay. This export"of cotton datecf from about 1770, wjien a 
famine in China led the Chinese government to issue an edict ordering 
the cultivation of grain. Sometimes as much* as 80,000^ates of 375 
pounds each were sent in a year from Bombay to China. But in 
1805 the golden days of the cotton trade were over. Scanty supplies 
and frauds had induced Madras and Bengal to compete/ and had 
tempted the Chinese to grow their cotton at home.* It was now a ** 



l The chief Gujarat details are, under imports, cotton 67J, piecegooc(s 21 J, grain 9J, 
butter 1J, seeds |, oil £ ; under exports, treasure 31, tougar 14, silk 13, piecegoods 10$. 
The chief Cutch and Sindh items are, of imports, cotton 15f, butter 4$, and grain 2& ; 
and of exports, treasure 2|, sugar 54, raw silk 1±, pepper 1, and piecegoods 1. The 
chief Soutnllonkan items are, of imports, grain 3}, treasure 3 J, piecegoods 2j, betelnut 
1, and hemp 1 ; and of exports, treasure 5, piecegoods (JJ, silk 7, grain 5, sugar 
2}, woollen 1$, king or assafoetida 1, and drugs 1|. The chiif Malabar items are, of 
imports, cocoa-kernels 2 J, coooanuta 2J, pepper 24,sandalwood2|,betelnut H,piecegoodB 
1, timber 1, butter 1, and treasure* J ; and of exports, cotton l, # horses f, piecegoods 
§, wines 4» and treasure J. The chief Ceylon items are, of imports, arrack | ; and of 
exports, horses £. The chief Coromandel items are, of imports, piecegoods 1, 
benjamjn |, spices 4 ; and of exports, sundries J. The chief Bengal items are, of 
imports, silk 18, grain 16, piecegoods 14f, sugar 14, liquor 1, and gunny-bags 1 ; 
ana of exports, copper 4, horses }, and tea J. The chief Persian Gulf items are, 
of imports, treasure 18 J, horses 4, dates 1], and lametta 1J ; and of exports, piece- 
goods 11J, sugar 3|, grain 1, drugs f, and iron J. The chief Arab items are, of 
lmppife, treasure 23 j, sundries f , myrrh h anoVolibanum 4 ; and of exports, piece- 
&4ods 7{, grain 4J, and iron J. The chief Straits items are, of imports, treasure 1|, 
metals j, and pepper 4 ; and of exports, cotton 1. The chief Chinese items are, of 
imports, treasure 60, sugar 8 J, piecegoods 4}, silk 2, camphire If, and tutenague 1 ; 
and of exports, cotton 64j, sandalwood 2 J, shark fins 2 J, carnelians f, and putchok?}. 
The chief American items are, ?f imports, brandy $, and treasure 1 ; and of exports, 
cotton }, and piecegoods J. The chief European articles are with Lisbon, of imports, 
treasure 7, and wine 1 ; and of exports, piecegoods 4, and cotton 1 ; and with England, 
of imports, treasure 6±, wine 1}, wearing apparel 1, copper 1, metals 1, provision 1, 
malt 4, hardware 4, and glass i ; and of exports, cotton 5} , drugs f , and ivory J. 
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precarious trade. 1 The following table gives a general view of the 
trade of Bombay in 1805 : 

Bombay Trade, 1805. 



Ports. 



Imports 



Thin* ports 

Gujarat 

Cutch and fttndh ... 
South Konkaft ... 
Malabar ..» • ... 

Ceylon 

Ooromandel 
Bangs] .f. 

Total India ... 

Patois ... ... 

Arabia and Africa... 

8trat v 

China 

Total Foreign Asia 



18 

100 

26 

14 

7 

68 



936f 



89 

16 

4 
86 



144 



^BffT 



SI 

108 

16 

40 



906f 



21 

16 

1 

72 



100 



Total 
Idkh*. 



80 

208 

42 

64 

26 

1* 

70} 



442} 



60 

41 

6 

16f 



268 



Poais. 



America ... 

• 

Continent ... 
England ° v . 

Total Europe 

Total Private Trade 

Company's Trade. 



Imports Export 



>rts 



10* 
10 



29| 



Grand Total ... 



411 
81 



Total 
tdkh*. 



a 



18| 



880 



414* 



844| 



8fl| 



421 



741 
171 



768f 



(a) The rupee was worth 2f . 6A 

As in former times Hindus were settled for purposes of trade at 
great distances from India, ftf 1763 Niebuhr found 125 Banians 
in Sana in Yemen, whe paid 300 crowns to live in the city ; in Mokha 
there were 700 Banians, many of them considerable merchants and 
very honest men, and Rajputs and other Ifldians who were goldsmiths 
and mechanics. They were* considered strangers as they went back 
to India when they made money. They Buffered many mortifications. 
There were Banians also at Maskat where they were better off, 
keeping their own law and practising their own religion. 2 In 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, in the Persian Gulf the 
Company*^ broker at Maskat was a Hindu, who was so desirous of 
saving the lives of the bullocks that meat had to be brought on 
board clandestinely. In the Arabian Gulf the greatest part of the 
foreign trade id ]«fokha was in the hands of Banians who had partners 
in Aden. The Banians were safe tp deal with, because if one failed 
his companions paid. At Masuah on the west shore of the Bed 
Sea the Banians were comfortable men of good property. 
Karamcjiand would receive a cargo, and* considering himself 
responsible for the whole, woulti dispose of it to smaller people 
worthy of credit *Thfr smaller people took it into the interior and 
in three months returned with value in other goods. Hindus were 
also settled in Batavia in J&va. 8 In 1750, Bamsing a Cutch Hindu 



1 Milburn's Oriental Commerce, I. 218. • 

2 Niebuhr in Pinkerton's Voyages, X. 69, 76, 78, 109, 142. 

8 Milburn's Oriental Commerce, I. 117, 112, 100, 82 ; IL 355. Lord Valentia about 
the same time (1804) found Banians at Aden, Mokha, Berbers on the Somali coast, 
and Masuah on the Abyssinian coast. Most of them came from Jigat in Kathiawar ; 
they oame young and stayed till they had made a sufficiency. They sufferea gtjSAt 
extortion at Mofcha especially just before their return to India. They lived accord- 
ing to their own laws and showed great obedience to the head Banian. They were 
inoffensive and timid, but bound by no tie of honesty. The Masuah Banians were 
very comfortable, being allowed wives if they pleased. Travels, II. 48, 57, 88, 239, 353, 
378-379. In November 1835 the traveller WeUsted (Travels in Arabia, 1. 16L 20) found 
1600 Banians in Maskat. They chiefly belonged to the north-west of India, and had 
come to Maskat by sea from Porbandar in Kathiawar. They had a small temple, and 
about 200 well-fed sheep and mischievous cows which they adored. They burned 
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went to Holland and became a skilful navigator and shipwright. 1 
In 1 781, a Hindu of the name of Harim&n, according to some accounts 
a Chitp&van Br&hman and according to others a Prabhu, was sent 
on a mission by Raghun&thrdv to England. 2 The best seamen in 
India were to be found in Bombay. They came from the Gujar&t, 
K&thi&w&r, and Cutch coasts. They seem to have been both Hindus 
and Musalm&nSj but the most famous were the Muhammadan laskdra 
of Gogha. 8 

During the eighteenth oentury, especially since 1739, when the 
English were appointed Admirals of the Moghal fleet, mu cb had 
been done to give security to vessels trading in the Arabian Sea. 4 
But the west coast of K&thiAw&r, M&lvan in Batn&giri, and Maskat 
in the Persian Gulf, remained centres of piracy till their power was 
crushed between 1810 and 1820.* m 

Under British protection, in spite of Mar&tha exactions, Th&na 
like other parts of .the Peshwa s possessions greatly improved. 6 
By 1816 the Peshwa had amassed £5,000,000 (Rs. 5,00,00,000)7 
Under the influence of Tiis favourite Trimbakji Denglia he became 
estranged from the English, and busied himself in forming plans for 
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the dead, wore no special dress as in Yemen, and were allowed tbe fall enjoyment of 
their religious rites. They never brought their wives, and though they intrigued 
with Arab women they seldom married. Some became Mnhammadans, but tjje Arabs 
oared little to have them as proselytes. They had the monopoly of the pearl and 
Indian grain trade, and had extensive dealings in Indian oloths^uid piecegoods. 
According to Wilford (As. Res. X. 100, 106, 115, 116) there were Brahmans in 
Arabia and the Hindus claimed Mecca as a place of worship. In 1611 Banians held 
the best part o# the trade at Zanzibar. Smee in Trans. Bom. Qeog. Soo. VI. 45. 

l Barnes' Bokhara, III. 7. Cutch Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, V. 143. 
It seems probable that this man, who had very high mechanical talent, taught bis 
countrymen the favourite Cutch silver work which is said closely to resemble old*- 
Dutch silver work* 

* Briggs' Parsis. According to Morley's Sketch of Burke (English Men of Letters, 
115) two Brahmans were entertained by Burke at Beaconsflejd and given a Bpaeious 
garden-house, where tkey were free to prepare* their food and perform suoh rites as 
their religion required. • 

8 Hamilton's Hindustan, H. 186 ; Milburn*B Oriental Commerce, 1. 153. 

* In 1734 the nower of the Kolis of Sultanpur in the south of Kathiawar was 
reduced (Bom. Quar. Bet. IV. 99) ; in 1758 and 1757 Angria's head-quarters at 
Suvarndurg and Gheria were captured (Low's Indian Navy, I. 128-136) ; and between 
1759 and 1768 nearly 100 pirate vessels of Cutch, Okhamandal, and south Kathiawar 
had been destroyed. Low's Indian Navy, I. 151. 4n 1604 Valentia complained 
that the English were held in little respect in the Persian Gulf, as they allowed their 
vessels to be plundered by the Johasmis of Maskat and Bahgain (Travels, II. 193). 
In 1809 an expedition was sent against the Johasmis; their stronghold Ras-el- 
Khaimah waa taken and fifty of their vessels burnt. This checked the Johasmis for a 
time.. A few years later many Wahabis joined them. They fitted up a fleet of more 
than a hundred large swift vessels from 200 to 400 tons and kept the whole coast of 
Arabia, the entrance to the Red Sea, and the northern coasts of India in alarm. In 

1819 a second expedition was sent against them and they were destroyed. Low's 
Indian Navy, I. 310-366. Since 1700 (see above, p. 488) the character of the Johasmis 
sfipflA to have changed greatly for the worse. After a hard fight if they succeeded in 
hoarding the enemy's vessel, they purified the ship with perfumes, and bound and 
brought forward thcprisoners and cut their throats saying Allah Akbar. Wellsted's 
Arabia, L 243-258. ^ 

6 An expedition was sent against the Malvan pirates in Ratnagiri in 1812 (I&w'a 
Indian Navy, I. 277); against «Cutolf and Dwarka in west Kathiawar in 1815 and 

1820 (Ditto, 280, 281), and against Maskat in 1809 and in 1819 (Ditto, I. 860-366). 

* Pendhari and Maratha Wars, 245. 

7 Of a revenue of 120 lakhs of rupees Bajirav saved yearly about fifty lakhs. He 
had collected treasure exceeding fifty millions of rupees. Grant Duff, 625. 
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again raising himself to be Head of the Mar&th£s. For his 
share in the murder o&the G&kw&r's envoy GrangAdhar ShAstri, 
Trimbakji Denglia was imprisoned in the ThAna fort. He escaped 
on the 12th of September, and, with the connivance and help of the 
Peshwa, devoted himself to raising the wild tribes of Kh&ndesh and 
Ahmadnagar. During the next six months the Peshwa did his 
utmost to secure the support of the MarAtha chiefs and of the 
Pendh&ria. As his hostility to tb^ English was scarcely concealed, 
on the 6th dftTune 1817>the Peshwa was forced to enter into a fresh 
treaty. UiyJer this treaty, which is known as the treaty of Poona, 
B6jir6v acknowledged that Trimbakji Denglia was the murderer of 
Gang&dhar Shistn, he }>ound himself to have no dealings with 
other states except through the British, and, as he had failed to 
Tnajntnyi them, he agreed tha£ the English should supply his 
share (5000 horse and 3000 foot) of the subsidiary force, and that 
fresh lands should be ceded to enable -the English to support this 
new contingent. 1 Among the territories fteded under this agreement 
were the districts of Bekppr, Atgaon, and •Kaly&n^and the rest of 
the North Konkan to Gujar&t.* • # 

Early in 1817, somg months before the treaty of Poona was 
concluded, four bodies of Pendh&ris swept from the Deccan to 
plunder the Ktfnkan. One body, six or seven hundred strong, was 
at Panvel, and, either this of another force, advanced to Bhiwndi, 
but were prevented by the rivers from passing into the rich coast 
districts of # Bassein and Mdhim. From Bhiwndi they marched 
through Asheri and TirApur to the Portuguese frontier. The people 
of the richer villages fled to the forests, and next year iif some places 
only a fev bad come back. 8 After the rains (November 1817), 
►when he openljP broke with the English and attempted to crush 
their detachment at Poona, the Peshwa let loose on the Konkan 
Trynbakji DeHgliais hordes of Bhils and Edmoshis. They held 
the Sahy4dri passes and entered Kalvdn, driving many of the 
people to take refuge in Bassein and M&nuli. 4 The Bombay troops 
kept the country between Panvel and Khopivli. But the Bhils held 
the Bor pass and despatches from General Smith, then near Poona, 
to the Commander- vi- Chief in Bombay had to be sent by Bankot * 
In December the Pgsh^a was close to the Ndnapass and measures 
had to be taken to prevent his entering the Konkan. 6 B&purAv 
L&mbia, one of his supporters, took the fort of Kotaligad, about 
twelve miles east of Neral, but it was retaken without loss by Captain 
Brooks on the 80th of December. In January 1818 Colonel Prqjbher, 
with a force of 880 Europeans, 800 Native Infantry, and a battering 
train, took the important forts of Karndla, R&jm&chi, and KoarL 7 
The acquisition of the north Konkan was completed by Capt. Barrow's 



l Aitchiaon'a Treaties, V. 64-71. 

* The other cessions were the Peshwa's share of Gujarat, the tribute of Kathiawar, 
and*the districts of Dharwar and Kusigal. Aitchison's Treaties, V. 71. 

8 Dickinson's Report in Military Diary, 314 oi 1818. 

4 Dickinson's Report in Military Diary, 314 of 18187 % 

* Bine Book, 119, 129, in Nairne's Konkan, 113. * Diokinson's Report. 

i Asiatic Journal, VL 96, in Nairne's Konkan, 113 : Blue Book, Nairne's Konkan, 
U4. ^^ 
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victory near the Kusur pass over a body of Arabs, Musalm&ns, and 
Kolis.* As the bulk of the people were friendly the districts did not 
require a strong garrison.' Th&na was maintained as a military 
station, and, for some years, detachments were kept at Panvel, 
(Kaly&n?), Bhiwndi, and Bassein. 8 Of the inland forts Captain 
Dickinson, who was sent to survey them, considered Ashen, Malang- 
gad, and M&hnli impregnable, but from their isolated position 
useless. Of the Sahy&dri forts Qorakhgad near Murbdd, Kotaligad 
near Neral,and Sidgad«flear Gorakhgad, £ oj # a short time, were held 
by small detachments. The inner works of the rest of the inland forts 
were, as far as possible, destroyed. 4 The coast forts, of which 
Arn&la and T&r&pur were the chief, were in better order than the 
inland forts. They gave the people a feeling of security against 
pirates, and were allowed to remain untouched. 6 

During the rains of 1818 two important prisoners were kept in the 
north Konkan, Chimntii Appa the Peshwa's brother at Bassein and 
Trimbakji Denglia a{ Th&nfu 6 At the time of their transfer to the 
British, the Th&pa districts for miles rougd the forts had scarcely an 
inhabitant. The few people were •almost without tools ; there was 
hardly a craftsman even'of the humblest description. 7 In other parts 
the people were poor and numbers of villages were empty. The* forests 
were held by mo^t degraded, almost savage, Kolis, Bhils, K&thkaris, 
and Th&kurs who lost qp chance of phmdef . 8 There were two excep- 
tions to the general wretchedness, Kaly&n whose villages werelarge 
and well-peopled and the country prosperous, 9 and th* garden of 
Bassein, where every inch of land was highly tilled, much of it under 
sugarcane, garden crops, and rice. 10 From the Vaitarna north to 
the Damanganga was an excellent road, ' perhaps for its length (73 
miles) unequalled by any in the world/ But the country had lately 
been pillaged by Pendh&ris. 11 SAlsette, though so long under Britisn 
management, was a striking contrast* to the rich garden lands of 
Bassein. In the sqjtybh the valleys were well tilled* but the greater 
part of the island lay empty and* waste, almost wholly covered with 
brushwood. The revenue was about £25*000 (Rs. 2,50,000)," and 
the population estimated at 50,000. The people were excessively 
fond of liquor, but so quiet and orderly, that in 1818, for tfro years 
no native of the island had been committed for trial. 18 

Details of the development of the district *under British rule are 
given in the Chapters on Trade and on Land Administration. Since 
1818 order has been well preserved. The chief exceptions are the Koli 
gang robbers who continued to trouble the district till about 1830 ; a 
Musafin&n and Hindu riot in Bhiwndi in 1837 ; the alarm and disquiet 
of the 1857 mutinies ; an income-tax disturbance in Bassein in 1860 ; 
and two recent outbreaks of gang robberies in 1874 and in 1877. 



1 Blue Book, Nairne's Konkan, 114. 

3 There was general joy in the districts that were handed oyer to the Britiajt. 
Pendhari and Maratha Wars, 112. * Nairne's Konkan, 128. 

* Nairne's Konkan, 117. • * Nairne's Konkan, 117. 

6 Nairn*" s Konkan, 118. 7 Dickinson's Report. 8 Nairne's Konkan, 126. 

9 Hamilton's Hindustan, II. 150. io Dickinson's Report, n Dickinson's Report. 
it £28,680 (Rs. 2,35,800) in 1813. Hamilton's Hindustan, II. 172. 
13 Hamilton's Hindustan, II. 172. 
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During the first twelve years of British rale the hill country 
both above and below £he Sahy&dris, was infested with gangs of 
Bhil and Koli robbers. Their head-quarters were almost always in 
the Deccan, but their raids Swept across the whole of Th£na, and 
caused widespread discomfort and alarm. The leading spirit was 
one R&mji Bh&ngria a Koli. For a time he was won from his wild 
life and placed in charge of the police of a sub-division. He proved 
an able officer, but resenting an order stoppiifg his levy of gifts he 
withdrew f win Government service. At the same time the pay and 
allowances of other leading Koli families were reduced, and many 
of them were thrown out of work by the dismantling of the forte. 
In spite of general discontent, the presence of British troops 
prevented an outbreak*, till, in 1827, the Kolis learned that the 
S&t&r% Bfanoshis, who had beexr in revolt for three years, had 
gained all they had fought for. * Judging that %o show themselves 
formidable was the surest way of gaining redress, the Kolis, at 
the close of 1828^ went out in revolt* Captain Mackintosh, who 
was put in charge of a b^pdy of police, found great difficulty in 
gaining news of their movemeijijp. In time he won over a certain 
number of Kolis, found the names of all 9 persons likely to help 
the outlaws, and noted their favourite hiding and watering places. 
A large body of troops was collected. Some were posted in the 
Konkan and others along tl\p crest of the Sahy&dris* and light parties, 
perpetually on the move, kept surprising the Kolis in their hiding 
places. Sghot was the pursuit that the insurgents were forced to 
break into small parties. All the watering paces were guarded, 
and, in a few months, the two chiefs and more than eighty of their 
followers were caught and marched into Ahmadnagar. 1 

There has leng been ill-feeling between the MusahnAns and the 
Hindus of Bhiwndi. In April 1837 the Muharram chanced to fall at 
the same timeas tjie Hindu festival oiRdmnavmi, or Rama's birth-day. 
Tftie Musalm&ns determined not to allow the idolgf Vithoba, the local 
representative of R4ma, to be carried about the streets during the ten 
days of the Muharram. On the 14th April, Vithoba'sbirth-day, when 
his image ought to have been carried through the town, the Musalm&ns 
gathered in front of his temple. • The Hindus, fearing violence, gave 
up their procession and went to their homes. To be revenged on 
the Musalm&ns the V£niAs agreed to close their shops, and the low 
class Hindus pn^nised to take no part in the Muharram. Next day 
(15th April) the want of supplies irritated the Musalm&ns, and in 
the evening they were further enraged by finding that of their 
seven or eight Muharram biers or tdbuts, only two could be 
moved, because the usual Hindu bearers refused to touch them and 
the Mah&rs would neither play music nor carry torches. According 
to the Musalmdn account? as the procession passed an aqraty 
house, the tabuts were battered with stones. On ^nis the Mnsalmabs 
broke into open riot, entered Vithoba' s temple, stripped the idol of 
its jewels, broke some trellis work and images, and handled an old 
sickly Mahfir so roughly that he *sooi* after died. Forjby-eight 



1 Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Qtog. 8oc I. 256*264. 
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MnsalmAns were arrested, and twenty-one convicted and sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment. 1 

In 1840 a rising in the Th&na jail was speedily suppressed by a 
detachment of the fifteenth regiment 6i Native Infantry. 9 In 1853, 
in consequence of an order forbidding the digging of pits for Holi 
fires in the high roads, the Hindu merchants of ThAna closed their 
shops. Police guards were set over the shops and the owners 
were compelled to oJ>en them and the opposition ceased. 3 

Except that Vengatm near Karjat w*9 the birthplace of the 
infamous N&na S&heb, Th&na had no share in the 18j>7 mutinies, 
Rdgho Vishvan&th, a relative of N&na Saheb's, who was found 
stirring up the people of Vengaon, wgts arrested and confined 
in the Thana jail. To prevent jbhe spread of false or of damaging 
rumours, the editors of native* newspapers were warned to make 
no statements of alleged mutinies without the permission of 
Government. In pursuance of orders to disarm the district, 997 
arms were destroyed and 5204 registered. Amed parties passing 
through the district were disarmed, a?d the import or transport 
of brimstone, sulphur, and other warlike stores was forbidden. 
Passports* were issued to strangers travelling through the district, 
and no Arabs were allowed to land at the ports. 4 * 

In 1860 the tory of the fagomft-tex met with considerable opposition* 
In Th&na, Kalyan, VJiiwndff, Jranvel 1 , and Sh&h£pur, the m people 
gathered, and, going to the leading Government officials, threw the 
income-tax forms on the ground and refused to take thtm. In these 
towns the leading men of the different communities were called 
together, tfie foolishness of the people's conduct was explained to 
them, and they were persuaded to take their own form%and induce 
others to take theirs. In Bassein the opposition tfas more genera] 
and better organised. On the 4th of December about 4000 people 
gathered in front of the m&mlatd&r*s office, and # tUrew ' down tjjieir 
notices and form*.* The late Mr. Hunter of the Civil Service, the 
special income-tax officer, reached Bassein on the mext day, and 
received from the mdmlatd&r a list of the men who had taken a leading 
part in Jbhe disturbance. Mr. Hunter, who was staying at the travel- 
ler's bungalow, asked the m&ml&td4r to send, him the men whose 
names were entered in the list. They caiqp accompanied by a great 
crowd. Mr. Hunter made the crowd sit down near the bungalow and 
spoke to them. They Hatched quietly and Mr. Huater, hoping that he 
had brought them to a better mind, gave the leading men another 
opportunity of taking the income-tax forms. One of them, by 
name GovardhandAs, refused, and behaved with such insolence that 
Mr. Hunter ordered him into custody. On this the people grew 
unruly, forced their way into the house, and made such an uproar 
JA&b Mr. Hunter, finding he had lost Control of them, determined to 
retire to his boat. The house was three-quarters of a mile from the 
pier, and, on the way, egged on by GovardhandAs, the mob attacked 
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l Mr. W. B. Mulook, C. S. 2 Historical Record of the XV. Regiment N. L, 14. 
3 Historical Record of the XV. Regiment N. L, 14. 
t Historical Record of the XV. Regiment N. L, 14. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION. 1 # 

8B0TION L— ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF. 

• 

Of the territories that form thp district of TMna, the islands of 
Sfflsette, ElephantaJE[og Island, and Karanja were conquered by the 
British at the close of 1 774. In the following year Raghun&thr&v 
Peshwa, under the m treaty of Surat, ceded Bassein and its 
dependencies. This cession was confirmed in 1778. But four years 
later, under the treaty of f3&lbai (1782), Bassein and its dependencies 
were restored to the Peqjiwa, and the British possession of S&lsette, 
Elephanta, Hog Island, and Karanja was confirmed. The /est of 
the district was ceded by the Peshwa under the treaty of Poona in 
June 1817. • 

In 1817, on the acquisition of the Konkan, Th&na, which hacUbeen 
the civil station of Sdlsette, became the head-quarters o£ the North 
Konkan, and at first B&nkot and in 1820 Batn&giri became the head- 
quarters of the South Konkan including KoUbia. In 1830 Kol&ba, 
or the three* sub-divisions north of the Bdnkot creek, SAnkshi 
R&jpuri and B&ygad, were transferred from the Sou£h to the North 
Konkan, which was then raised to be a principal collectorate with 
the South Konkan as a subordinate collectorate. 2 Th\p arrangement 
lasted for only two years. In the beginning <j£ 1888 these two • 
divisions of the Konkan were, without territorial change, formed into 
the two collectorates of Thina and Ratn&giri. 8 Twenty* years later 
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1 Materials for the Administrative History of Thana include, besides a paper 
on Tenures by Mr. W. B. Mulock, C.8., Collector of Thau*, Regulations III. of 
1799 and I. ef 1808; Revenue Diaries, 135 of 1818, 144 of 1819, 151 of 1820, and 
153 of 1820; Thana Collector's Outward File, 1820; Thana Collector's File, 1821, 
about Revenue System ; East India Papers, III. (Ed. 1826) ; Bombay Government 
Revenue Record, 211 of 1828; MS. Selection, 160 (1818-1830) containing Mr. 
Marriott's and other Reports ; Major T. B. Jervis' Statistical Account of the 
Konkani 1840 ; Mr. Vibart, Revenue Commissioner, 311 of 24th February 1842; 
Thana Collector's File of Objectionable Taxes, Vol. II. 1827-1851 ; Thana Collector's 
File, 1843-1853, about General Condition ; Thana Collector's File of Statistics, 1836- 
1860 ; Survey Reports (1855-1866) in Bombay Government Selections LXII. LXXIEL 
LXXXVIII. XCVI. ; Early (1835-1842) Assessment Revision Reports by Mr. Davies 
anr* ^fler Officers, and Annual Jamabandi and other Reports and Statements, 1832- 
1880 (in Bombay Government Revenue Record 550 of 1834, 628 of 1835, 696 of 1836, 
700 of 1836, 746 of 1836, 775 of 1837, 867 of 1838, 870 of 1838, 975 of 1839, 1102 
of 1840, 1244 of 1841, 1348 of 1842, 1457 of 1843, 1573 of 1844, 22 of 1846, 21 %f 
1847, 29 of 1849, 34 of 1851, 35 of 1851, 27 of 1855, 11 of 1856 part 4, 19 of 1856 
part 3, 19of 1857 part 10, 25 of 2658 part 9, 16 of 1859, 20 of 1860, 22 of 1861, 13 of 
1862-64, lb of 1865, 5 of 1871. 5 of 1872, Gov. Res. on Revenue Settlement Reports 
for 1873-74, Rev. Dept 6092 of 27th October 1875, Bom. Pros. Gen. Adm. Rep. 1872-73 
to 1880-81) ; and Season Reports since I860. 
'.Gov. Res, 610, 18th March 1830. > Gov. Order 3402, 17th December 1832. 
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Chapter TUL (1853) the three southern sub-divisions of S£nkshi Bdjpnri and 

jTTa R&ygad, together with the Kol&ba Agency, consisting of the 

Administration. Underi and Revdanda sub-divisions^ were formed into the Koliba 

( «^ sub-collectorate and placed under Th&na. 1 This arrangement lasted 

1817^1869. till 1869, when, without territorial change, Koldba was separated 

from Th&ua and raised to be a collectorate. 2 

» . As regards the internal or sub-divisional distribution of the Th&na 

district, impprtant changes took place .in 1841 and again in 
1866. In 1841 Bhiwtt&i with Shirol was severed from KalyAu 
and made a*separate sub-division ; Taloja was made a sub-division, 
which was subsequently in 1861 divided by the survey between 
c Kalyrfn and Panvel ; and the greater portion of the TAr&pur petty 
division was taken from Sanj&n and joined to the newly formed 
sub-division of M&him. As regards the changes in 1866, S&lsette 
and Bassein alone remained untouched; 8 the boundaries of Sanj4n, 
now styled D6Mnu. M&him, Bhiwndi, ijfurb&d,. Kaly£n, and Panvel, 
*~ were more or less altered ; the V&da petty division was raised to 

be a sub-division ; the KSnhavli petty division was abolished, part 
being added to Sh&h&pur and" J)art to Mexb&d ; the E^lvan. sub- 
division waft styled Sh&h&pur and the Mokh&da petty division was 
made subordinate to it ; fourteen villages from Panvel and as many 
from Nasr&pur, now stylqd Earjat, were? transferred to the S&nkshi 
sub-division of KolAba; the S4i petty division in Panvel was 

<- abolished ; and Uran, which had been separated from Salsette in 

1861, was placed under Panvel. 4 

The present (1882) sub-divisions are, beginning from the north 
D&hdnu, M&him, Y4da, Sh&h&pur, Bhiwndi, Bassein, S&lsetto, 
Kaly&n, Kurb^l, Earjat, and Panvel. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an 
officer styled -Collector on a- yearly pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). 
w This officer, who c is also Political Agent, chief magistrate, district 
registrar, and executive head of the district, isTielped in his work 
of general supervision by* a staff of four assistants of whom two are 
covenanted and two uncovenanted servants c of Government. The 
sanctioned yearly salaries of tha covenanted assistants range from 
£600 to £1200 (Us. 6000 -Rs. 12,000) and those of the uncove- 
nanted assistants from c £360 to £720 (Rs. 3600 -Rs. 7200) ,» 

For fiscal and* other administrative purposes the lands under the 
Collector's charge are distributed over eleven sub-divisions. Eight 
of these are generally entrusted to the covenanted assistant 
collectors and three to the uncovenanted assistant or Sistrict 
deputy collector. As a rule no sub-division is kept by the 
Collector under his own direct supervision. The head-quarter or 
huzur deputy collector is entrusted with the charge of the treti^nrv. 
These officers are also magistrates, and those,. who have revenue 

JL_ 

l Gov. of India's Order 2367, 1st October 1&52. ' ^ 

« Gov. Notification, 10th July 1869. 8 Gov. Res. 697, 10th Marcn* 1866. 

4 Gov. Res. 466, 3rd February 1865. See pp. 609, 621. 

5 The superintendent of Matheran is gazetted as an assistant collector and third 
class magistrate, bnt his duties as an assistant collector are very limited. 
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charge of portions of the district have, under the presidency of the 
Collector, the chief management of the .different administrative 
bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within the limits of 
their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant and deputy 
collectors, the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division or tdluka 
is placed in the hjtnds of an officer styled mdmlatddr. These 
functionaries who are ^lso entrusted with magisterial powers have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 to £800 (Rs. ltfOO-Rs. 3000). 
Four of the fiscal sub-divisions contain petty divisions, peids or 
mahdls, under the charge of officers styled mahdlkaris, who, except 
that they have no treasury to superintend «ave in the petty divisions 
of Mokh&da and Umbargaon, qxercise the revenue and magisterial 
powers generally* entrusted to a mdmlatddr. The mahdlkaris' 
yearly pay varies from £72 to £96 (Rs. 720-Rs. 960). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of Jjie 2114 Government 
villages is entrusted to % 2256 headmen or pdtih, of whom 145 are 
stipendiary anfl 2111 hereditary.^ Cft the stipendiary headmen, 
five perform police duties only and 140 police and revenue duties. 
Of the h&reditary headmen 174 perform* revenue, 50 .perform 
police, and 1887 perform revenue and police duties. ^The headmen's 
yearly emolumgfats, whicft are in proportion to the revenue of the 
village, consist partly of cash payments and partly of remission of 
assessment on land and palm trees. The # cash emoluments vary 
from l§d. to £13 3s. 6dt. (11 pies -Us. 131-12) and average about 
£1 16«. 4|d 4 (Rs. 18-3-3), while the remissions from land and palm 
assessment togetherrangefromfd, to £5 15s. I0£d. (3 pies-Ra. 57-15-3) 
and average about 7*. 5d. (Rs. 3-11-4). Of £4942 # (Rs. *9,420) the 
total yearly charge on account of village headmen, £41 05 (Rs. 41,050) 
are paid in cash and £837 (Rs. 8370) are me ^ ty grants of land and 
by remissions of assessment on land and on palfb trees. • • 

To keep the tillage accounts, draw up statistics, and help the 
village headmen, there is a body of 314 village accountants or 
taldtis. All of these village accountants are stipendiary. Each 
has an«average charge of aboujj seven villages, containing about 
2890 inhabitants and yielding an average yearly revenue of about 
£440 (Rs. 4400). Their yearly pay varies fft>m £12 to £21 12*. 
(Rs. 120-Rs. 216) and averages about £1 7 13*. 5d. (Rs. 176-11-4). It 
amounts to a total cost of £5549 (Rs. 55,490). * 

Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants, with 
a total strength of 2544. These men are liable both for revenue 
and for police duties. They are Hindus generally of the Koli and 
Mh4r castes. The total yearly grant for the support of this 
establishment amounts to £2144 (Rs. 21,440), being 16*. \0\d. 
"(Kb. 8-6-10) to each man, or a cost to each village of £1 0*. 3jd. 
(Rs. 10-2-3). Of this charge £400 (Rs. 4000) are met by grants of 
land and £1744 (Rs. 17,440) are paid in cash. • 



i Pdtil apparently pattakU, or plate, that is lease, holder is probably a Dravidian 
word. In the 2114 villages are included 38 izd/al or special service, 4 vatan or service, 
•and 12 shardhui g or share villages. 

» 310-67 
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tenure details are given later on in the Administrative History. Chapter vul 

Briefly they are the dhep or lamp also callejl the taka, toka, or hon, 1 Land 

the Jcds or estate, the ndngarbandi or plough system, the suti or Administration, 

special remission settlement, and thfi pdndharpesha or high-class Tenures 
villagers' settlement. 

Under the dhep or lnmp system, which seems to have been handed 
down from very early times, a certain quantity of grain was paid for 
an unmeasured plot or lump of land. A modification of this system 
was found in Kolvan, ribw V&da and Sh&h&pur including Mokh&da. • 

Under this modification, the land was divided into unmeasured plots 
of mixed rice and upland, each known as a has or estate. 2 A plough 
cess or ndngarbandi was also in force in, the wilder parts of the 
district. Under it a husbandman could till as much land as he • 
pleased and as long; as he pleased, provided he paid a certain amount 
of grain on every pair of bullocks he used. 8 

In 1870, in the case knoyn as the One Teak Tree Case, Atm&rdm * Suti. 

Tipnis against the Collector of Th&na, the plaintiff claimed that • 

as a holder under the suti tenure, he h&d proprietary rights in the 
land he held, and that* these righfs included the ownership of all 
trees on his holding. The claim was thrown out botlj by the 
assistant and by the District Judge. On appeal the case was returned 
by the High Ccrart to the District Judge, for re-trial! The District 
Judge then decided tllat a sutiddr, or bolder under the suti tenure, 
was a proprietor, and, under rule ten of the Joint Rules, he had aright 
to the possession of the trees in his land, anfl could dispose of them 
as he pleased. Government employed Mr. A. K. Nairne, C.S., then * 
first assistant collector, who had a special knowledge of Konkan 
land-tenures, to investigate the history of the suti tenure. The # 

result of Mr. Nairne's inquiries was to show thatf the suti tenure 
carried with -it no special right to transfer land or dispose of trees. 
Mr. Nairne 4 showed that the term suti was very* .rarely used in J;hq 



1 M8. Sel. 160, 711-714 j Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 867-of 1838, 289. • 
'Bom. Gov. SeL XCVI. 417. 'The hUbandi is now (1881) in force only in 
thirteen villages in Mokhada. Under it the rice lands were broken into separate 
survey anil part numbers, while the upjand was measured into one large survey 
number. A share of this upland together with the rice land in his occupation was 
roughly measured by chain and entered as the owner's holding or khdta, but it was 
not made into a separate number. Neither description of land can be held or thrown 
up independently of the other. The kdsbandi and plough-cess or ndngarbandi systems 
of Mokhada, which at the introduction of the survey (1865) were continued for ten 

Sears, are to be replaced as soon as possible by the ordinary field survey under 
overnment Resolution 2788 of 28th May 1879.' Mr. Mulock, C. 8. 

3 'This ndngarbandi system obtains (1881) in twenty-three villages in Karjat, in 
sixty-seven villages in Mokhada, and in a few villages in Shahapur. Under it the 
rice lands were measured, classified, and allotted, while the upland of the village waa 
left in one large number, and the assessment levied at a rate varying from fa. to 
£1 j j. (Re. 3- Bs. 12) for each plough. In Karjat^o the south and in Mokhada in the 
north-east, there is (1881) a tenure which was recognised^ at the time of the 
survey and called by She Survey Superintendent dali cultivation (Gov. Sel. XCVI. 
13, 421). The assessment is levied on the hvdali^ or hoe, of those who are too poor to. 
own a plough and bullocks. The land thus tilled is found along the Sahyadrif in 
the hands of Kolis, Thakurs, and K$thkaris ; the tax on each hoe is Is. 6tt {as. 12).' 
Mr. Msiock, C. S. ' 

4 These details are taken from a printed paper by Mr. Nairne, showing all the : 
rights known to exist in the North Konkan oyer teak and blackwood in Government 
villages and lands. 
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old British records ; that when it did occur it was explained as 
an hereditary occupancy right subject to the payment of the 
Government rental ; tbaf it did not carry with it the right to transfer 
the land ; and that it was lintited to rice lands and did not extend 
to hill-grain or varkas lands. 1 It was less favourable to the 
landholder than the survey tenure, and disappeared on the 
introduction of the survey settlement. The people still speak of 
rice land held under the survey tenure as jrult/and sutiddr is used 
with the saoae meaning as khdtSddr or* .survey occupant. On 
receipt of Mr. Nairne's* report Government (Resolution 6646 of 
27th November 1875) expressed their regret that it was not before 
them when they determined not to appeal against the District Judge's 
decision. Since 1875, station 40 of the Land Revenue Code has 
settled that, unless teak blackwood er sandalwood has been expressly 
and clearly conceded, the right of Government i6 indisputable. 

Formerly some of the higher classes of villagers, who represented 
themselves or their ancestors as the original reclaimers of the land 
from waste, were allowed tq hold their land* at specially low rates. 1 
These classes were known as pdn^iharpeshds? that is the villagers 
proper. They included Brahmans, Prabhus, Goldsmiths, Blacksmiths, 
Copperslniths, Carpeiters, Saddlers, and others who did not 
themselves till the soil. To make up fo^the special expense they 
incurred in hiring labour, they were allowed ^o holcl their lands at 
specially easy rates. The practice is said to have been older than 
the time of* the Peshwas. Under the British the question of 
continuing or putting a stop to these privileges has given rise to 
much difference of opinion. These opinions, which are ♦noted below 
in the Administrative History, may be shortly summarised. In 
1820 Government agreed to continue to the pdndharpeshds their 
specially easy rates. 4 But in 1823, at the first settlement of the 
district, they decided that, with certain reservations, the practice 
5f 'taking specially low rates, from privileged classes should be 
abolished. 6 JFhis order was not enforced. In 1825 the Collector 
brought the matter to the* notice of Government and the orders 
of 1823 were repeated. In 1826 a second attempt to carry them out 
met with* so much opposition that it was abandoned by Sir John 
Malcolm in 1828.° It was then decided that those who had held 
as pdndharpeshds A the* beginning of British rule should have their 
privileges confirmed. Prescription and usage were to be considered 

1 Mr. W. 8. Mnlock, 0. S. Mr. Nairne does not explain the meaning of the word 
mtli. It apparently meanB exempt or remitted. Mr. Ebden suggests the probable 
explanation of the word, namely, that it originated in Trimbakvinaynk's surrey 
which introduced acre, or bigfia, rates with the concession known as ' savdi mtti,' 
or the one and a quarter remission, that is instead of one and a quarter only one 
bigha was entered in the books (see Bom. Gov. Sel. XOVI, 78). This one aad a 
quarter remission was one of the privileges claimed by the pdndharjwihd*. This 
explanation supports Mr. Nairne's view that the pdndharpeshds were wUiddra with 
special privileges. Mr. Nairne's Paper, page 6 para. 8. 

a^ov. Letter 788 of 1st May 1827, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 50 of 1827. 

3 Pandharjjesli comes apparently from the tfarathi pdndhar or village community 
and the Persian pesh or practice. It included tho artisans and other classes superior 
to the cultivators. Wilson's Glossary, 396. 

4 Gov. Letter 916 of 14th July 1820, in MS. Sel. 160,313, 

5 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 696 of 1836, 137. 6 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 696 of 1836, 138. 
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sufficient proof that a man was a pdndharpesha. The claims of those 
who could be proved to have assumed the place of pdndharpeshds 
since the beginning of British rule were fo be disregarded. The 
privilege was deemed to be personal. • It was allowed to pass to the 
holder's heirs, but not to the purchaser if the land was sold. 1 In 
1836, when engaged in his great revision and reduction of rates, 
Mr. Davies urged that the privileges of the pdndharpeshds should 
be continued. Other classes had gained by the establishment of 
order under the British* But the upper classes had suffered from 
the loss of civil and military employment, from the prohibition of 
slavery, and from the want of field labour. 2 Mr. Davies* held, and in 
this he was supported by Mr. Williamson the Revenue Commissioner, 
that the pdndharpesha privilege was to'pay lower rates than the 
actual cultivators paid, a short rate, or ham dar, as opposed to the 
full rate, or bhar d&r. The special* privilege was continued in Panvel 
and in Nasrapur or Karjat. 8 But Government held that the 
distinction between «hort ajid full rates was o^jous in principle and 
not desirable in practice. Government had no wish to raise the 
rates paid by the privileged holders to* the level of those paid by 
ordinary husbandmen. • But they field that the fact that Government 
saw fit to lower the husbandman's rates did not give the privileged 
classes any claim to a proportional reduction in their rates. 4 
Accordingly in flie revisidhs of Kaly&n and Taloja the pdndharpeslvds 
were not allowed a specially low rate.* Their claim that, wherever 
reduction was made in the rates paid by the regular husbandmen, a 
like reduction should be made in their rates* was thus finally decided 
against the pdndharpeshds. 

During the introduction of the revenue survey (1852-1866) 
another point was raised. If the new survey ratqs proved higher 
than the former pdndharpesJia payments, must the demand be limited 
to the former payment, or could «the increased nates be levied P 
Captain Francis held that the increase could nbt fairly be levied, 
and proposed that the former rate of payment should # be continued 
as a judi or quit-rent. From this view Captain Win gate (632, 16th 
September 1853) differed. He held that the pdndharpesha privileges 
were purely presumptive and personal ; it was within the power 
of Government to stop them when they cnosfc. He held that the 
pdndharpeshds were more able to pay the sflrvej' rates than ordinary 
kunbis were, and saw no* reason why their exemption should be 
continued. If Government deemed it advisable Wmake a concession, 
he thought that, where they were lighter than the survey rates, 
the 'old rates might be continued for ten years. 6 The Collector, 
Mr. Seton Karr, thought no exemption even of a temporary nature 
Bhould be made in favour of the pandharpeshds. 7 Government did 
not agree with Captain Wingate or Mr;. Seton Karr. The privileges 
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1 Gov. Letter 365 of 25th March 1828, in Bom. Gov. SeL XOVL 24. • 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 163-165. 

*3 Mr. Davies, 6th September A837, in Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 202. 

4 Gov. Letter 1698 of 4th May 1838, in Bom. Gov. SeL XCVI. 292. 

5 Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 276, 289. « Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVL 27 -30, 
7 Bom, Gov, Sol. XCVI. 36. 
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Exclusive of fifty-three leasehold villages in S&lsette of which 
an account is given later on ; of five villages in Panvel and one 
in M&him which were granted in indm by the British Government j 1 
and of seventeen alienated or saranjami villages 2 in Panvel, which 
are held under a treaty passed between the British and Angria's 
governments in 1822, there are seventy-five indm villages 3 in the 
Th&na district. Soon after the acquisition of the district by the 
British, a proclamation was .issued (1st December 1819) calling 
on all who had titles to Vent-free or quit-rent land to •produce and 
register them. In 1827 clause 8 section 42 of Regulation XVII. of 
1827 prescribed that, as the proclamation mentioned in'clause 5 had 
been issued in the Northern Konkan, no dged which had not been 
registered within one year after the proclamation should be held by 
the Collector or by any court of justice to preclude the assessment of 
land in the manner*specified in clause 6. A number of deeds were 
registered, inquiries regarding many claims to exemption were held, 
and decisions were* passed under Chapters EL and X. of the 
Regulation. Nevertheless, on the holers of all of these villages, 



1 In Panvel, Shirdhoo, Kushivli, and Nandgaon, •granted in 1862-63 to the 
Gaikwar's Divan Rao Saheb Ganesh Sadashiv Oze for his services during the 1857 
mutiny ; and Panja, and Dongri granted in 1834-35 to a pensioned mamlatdar of 
SalsetteMr. Manoel deSou^a, In Mahim, ParqAlfrgr anted in 1841 for constructing 
and maintaining a dam and a rest-house at the Banganga river on the Tarapuraoad. 

* Vat, Pargaon Dungi, Kopar, Nandai Nimba, lLnarnandai Kopar, Dapivli, Sarang 
Kota, Nandai Nimbyacha Kot, Punada, Ulva, Targhar, Kopar Klar, Son Khar, 
Khatvira, Apta, Koral, and Gheravadi. These villages, which yielded an estimated 
yearly revenue of £1000 (Rs. 10,000), had been granted byA 7 ngria to his minister 
Vinayak Parashram. On the lapse of the Kolaba state in 1840, Mr. Davies the Political 
Agent found that, under a new deed dated 1826-27, the grant to the minifter had been 
raised to £2671 (Rs, 26,710). The minister was deprived of all* lands in excess of 
those guaranteed in 1822. (Government Resolution 2739, 3rd September 1844). The 
question of succession to these grant villages is now before Government. Mr. 
Mulock, C.8., September 1882. * # • 
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condition of the occupants in indm villages does not greatly differ 
from the condition of landholders in Government villages. About 
one-third of the indmddra are in debt, pd have mortgaged or sold 
their estates. The frequency with which they apply to the revenue 
authorities for assistance, under section 86 of the Land Revenue Code, 
seems to show that they find much difficulty in collecting their rents. 

For detached pieces, of indm land under Bombay Act VII. of 1863, 
six hundred title deeds .have b#en issued for personal grants, jdt 
indms, and eight hundred and fifty-six f oif ^charitable and religious 
grants, dharmdddya and devasthdn indms. 1 # 

Thirty-five title deeds for personal and charitable grants have still 
to be issued, exclusive of those for entire villages. 

From returns received by Government in 1861, it appeared that 
the value of the grants, or vatans, of hereditary district officers 
amounted over the whole Presidency to £130,000 (Rs. 13,00,000) 
or more than double the isost of the stipendiary establishments. 
The portion §f thes» grants received by individuals actually 
performing service was little mqpe than one-fifth. The rest was 
enjoyed without any return to the state. 2 

The grants or vatans consisted of cash and land in atfout the 
proportion of &\jl to seven ; four-fifths of the portion received by 
those actually serving was cash. Government in return for an 
expenditure on hereditary service grants double the amount spent 
in maintaining stipendiaries, received the sewice of a body of persons 
three-fifths of whom were under-paid hirelings unconnected with the 
grantee and*with no special motives for zeal or good conduct. The 
right of Government to receive important service from the hereditary 
district officers in return for their emoluments bad always been 
recognized. But, during the early years of British rule, it was feared 
that, by utilizing hereditary officers to any extent, undue power 
would be thrown ^nto their hands and would b£ used to the injury 
and oppression of the people. As information regarding the country 
was collected and the power to counteract the injurious influences 
of the hereditary district officers increased, the rights of Government 
as regards service were pressed more or less in all collectorates. On 
the other hand, the introduction of the revenue survey settlements 
rendered nearly useless the services which *theSe hereditary officers 
had hitherto rendered. Government Resolution 72Q, dated 7th March 
1863, appointed Mr. Stewart Gordon President, and the Honorable 
M&dhavr&v Vithal Vinchurkar 'and RAo Bah&dur Keshav 
R&mchandra Jog members of a commission to settle the rights of 
Government and to hear the objections of the district officers to 
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in return for hereditary service, Nagaon in MAhim, Tilgaon in 
Vada, and Vadhap and Hedavli in Karjat In the case of these 
villages Government forewent the services of the grantees, and, instead 
of service, levied five annas in the rupee on the revenues of the 
villages. Besides to these four villages, as is noticed later on, the 
service settlement was applied by mistake to eight villages 1 held under 
the special service tenure known as izdfat ; but Government have 
cancelled the vatan 'settlement jvith respect to these. 2 Two-thirds 
of the share or shardkati village of Anjur ijid half of the dhardkati 
village of H&tnoli have also been subjected to the same settlement. 
Forest rights in service or vatan villages are determined In each case 
by the agreements passed. Thus in 1866 th$ holder of Tilgaon passed 
an agreement to pay five annas on its forest cuttings ; in 1854 the 
holder of Vadhap gassed an agreement to take a third share of the 
forest cuttings as payment for protection; and, in 1870, the holder 
of Hedavli passed an agreement to pay to Government a six-anna 
share of the proceeds of its tattings. • 

The forest agreements passed in thtf cases of the seven izdfat 
villages are mentioned Jpter on und£r izdfat. 

Shardkali or share villages are villages whose revenues ar^ divided 
between Government and a private holder, or between two private 
holders. Of twelve shafdkati villages, .seven are part private or 
indm and part Government ; three are *part private and part special 
service tenure or izdfat ; and two are part ordinary service or vatan 
and part Government. 8 * # 
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adopting at any time any person (without restriction as to family), who aan be legally 
adopted, will be granted by Government to the vatan, on the pajAnent from that time 
forward in perpetuity of an annual succession fee or nazardna of one anna in each 
rupee of the above total emoluments of the vqlan. This aanad is. executed on behalf 
of the Secretary of State in Council, by order of the Govern^ in Council of Bombaj 
by and under the hand *nd seal of — — this -* — day of 18 — and the said ■ 

has affixed his signature in Marathi beneath this as evidence that^he accepts the 
above grant on the terms and conditions aforesaid. " 

1 Bhopavli, Kambara, Amgaon, Varaol, Varla, Varsala, Adoshi, and Dolhara. 

* Government Resolution 4938 of 26th July 1882. 
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To eight of these twelve villages, Ateaon, Tuta, Khativli, Gandhara, Manera, 
8ikroh, Bhadana, and Nera, notices have been issued under section 9 of the Summary 
Settlement Act, and a title deed has been passed for the alienated portion of Manera. 
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Government, and as most izdfatddra had declined their villages Chapter VHX. 
when offered them under the Government qrder of 1831, they should Land 

be called on to pay the full survey # rental. Government do not Administration, 
appear to have passed definite orders on the subject, but, when the T 

question arose at the settlement of Panvel at the close of the same i*Afa±. 

year, under Resolution 1127 of 5th April 1859, they sanctioned the 
grant of a lease on the terms of the survey. 1 

In 1859 the matter .was referred to the Revenue Commissioner 
for Alienations, who flirected the Collected of Th£na*to call on the • 

izdfatddr8 of Panvel for proof of their having held thejr villages at 
a fixed rental. They failed to bring forward any proof, and in 
1859, when the survey settlement was introduced into Kaly4n, the 
Superintendent of survey expressed the opinion that the option # 
which had been allowed to izafatddrs of taking or refusing the 
survey settlement required reconsideration as no such privilege had 
been conferred at former settlements, but revisions of assessment * 
had invariably been extended to their villages. On this Government, • 

in a Resolution. 2662 of 9th July 1859, decided that the izdfat villages 
of the Konkan were hejd on condition of paying the full assessment, 
that, as regards assessment, they were precisely in the same position 
as any other village or lands, and that there was no objection to the 
Collector's enforcing the assessment. 

In 1860, when the* settlement was* extended to Murb&d, the 
izafatddrs refused the terms offered to the izafatddrs of other parts of • 

the district. The Superintendent of survey suggested that they should 
be offered a lease of thirty years, and, in villages where all the lands 
were let to tenants at full survey rates, as they had no remuneration, 
they were to be allowed ten per cent for the management of the • 

village, the amount to be deducted from the survey rental in • ( 

preference to having it shown as a cash payment. This lenient 
treatment of the izafatddrs' claims was sanctioned *by Government 
in Resolution 11W of 12th March t861. In 1860, when Bhiwndi 
was settled, the revision was applied to. the izdfat villages on the 
above terms, And the Superintendent reported to the Commissioner, • • • 

in his ,449 of 30th June 1862, that the plan of settlement 
sanctioned by G overnment for Murb&d had been extended to" all izdfat 
villages in the settled sub-divisions, except £iasj£pur or Karjat. In 
1863 a Commission was appointed, consisting of Mr. Stewart Gordon 
as President, the Honorable M&dhavr&v Vithal Viachurkar and Rao 
Bah&dur Eeshav R&mchandra Jog, to settle the claims of the district 
hereditary officers of Th&na. They recommended (Rep, 57 of 30th f 

April 1864) that a contribution in lieu of service at the rate of five 
annas in each rupee of registered emoluments should be imposed, 
and that the registered emoluments should be fixed temporarily 
in izdfat villages and elsewhere, until the survey rates were 
determined when* they alone should be adopted. In forwarding the 
report to Government, the Revenue Commissioner Mr. Ellis (14 17 A 
of 14th May 1864), expressed his opinion that the condition 
appeared to apply rathef to jindm service villages than to villages 
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Kurung and PAthraj to protect the teak in their forests. Under 
this agreement, after deducting expenses ># the izdfatddrs were to 
get a one-third share (5 annas in the jupee) of the produce when 
their forests were cut by Government. The five annas to be paid 
to the izdfatddrs for protecting the forests was confused with the 
five annas vatun settlement to be taken by Government for 
commutation of service under the Gordon settlement The result 
was that orders wfere passed # couflicting with those issued by 
Government at the survey settlements of •|he district. The one- 
third (5 annas) or Gordon vatan settlement was applied and forest 
rights were conceded, on condition that when the forest was cut the 
izdfatddr should pay a quit-rent of one- third (5 annas in the rupee) 
of the forest produce. This settlement was extended to Varsala 
under the orders of Governnfent, and to Bhopavli, Kambara, 
Amgaon, Varla, Varnol, Adoshi, and Dolhara under the orders of 
the Commissioner. Of these villages only the four last were in 
the hands of the itdfatddm, the others being* under attachment. 
Government have lately held with respect to these villages that 
the agreements passed were inyalid ; that the orders of the 
Commissioners were isSued under a misapprehension of the facts 
and should be cancelled ; and that, for th£ future, the izdfatddrs 
should be allowed to hold the villages on the liberal terms sanctioned 
in connection $ith £he survey settlement. If they refuse to pay 
the revenue, the villages should be declared forfeited under section 
153 of the Land Revenue Code. 1 Government have always 
exercised the power of attaching izdfat villages, in cases where 
proper accounts are not kept, and the Collector has been authorized 
to demand security from the holder for the payment of the revenue. 2 
In respect to forest rights Dr. Gibson took agreements from the 
holder of Masla in 1850, and from the holders of Adivli, Pathraj, 
and Kurung in 1854, to protect their .teak forests on*condition that 
Government gave them a one- third share of the produce of the' 
forest cuttings. Al inquiry made in \858 showed tha^ according 
to the custom of the country, izdfatddrs had not exercised forest 
rights and Government 8 refused to recognize the claim to forests in 
the Shera village of Shahapur, and in the Pathraj, Kurung, and 
Adivli villages of the Karjat sub-division. 4 Trom the holders 
of the izdfat villages to 'which the vatan* settlement had been 
improperly applied, agreements were taken to the effect that they 
were to pay Government five annas (in the case *of Amgaon six 
annas) on the receipts from their forests when they cut them, 
and elaborate rules regarding the cutting of their forests have been 
sanctioned by Government. 6 Nine of the izdfat villages are now 
under attachment and managed by Government. Shera, Varaskol, 
Devli, and Bhopavli have been under attachment ever since the 
introduction of the survey. Kambara, "Amgaon, and Yarsala were 
attached in August 9 1878, and Adivli and Vavar have been recently 
attached. There are at present (1882) in all thirty-eight izafkt 
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or proprietors' reclamations, stand in the public accounts in the name 
of the proprietor. Formerly it was usual for the proprietor to take 
one man ol rice a bigha for the repairs, npw the contract, khand makta 
or 8vdmitva, system has been applied to these lands and from five to 
ten mans an acre are taken as rent. The proprietor is responsible 
for the repairs, and he makes private arrangements with his tenants. 
Kuldrag or peasant-held reclamations are shown in the accounts, 
with a share of the IsChd and of t^e assessment entered against each 
cultivator's name. All* 'combine for the # # repairs, the headman 
calling the rest when their services are wanted. Complaints of the 
repairs being scamped or of a sharer refusing to do his part of the 
work are unknown. # 

The term hhot or revenue farmer is incorrectly applied to eighteen 
holders of large estates, comprising fifty-three villages in S&lsette. 
These estates have in all cases been granted by the -British 
Government. The chief of these estates are the Kurla, the M61&d, 
the Pavai, the Ooregaon, the Devnar, the Vovl£, and the Bh&ndup, 
The Kurla estatp includes seven villages, Curia, Mohili, Kole Kalydn, 
Marol, Sh&h&r, Asalpa^ and ParjAjfur. It was granted in 1809 to 
Mr. Hormasji Bamanji V&dia in exchange Jfor a piece of ground 
belonging to him in Bombay, near the Apollo Gate. The difference 
between the revenue of these villages and the yearly interest on the 
amount at which the* plot of ground in* Bombay was valued was 
made payable yearly to Government. In 184*0-41 this yearly 
rent was redeemed by the payment of a* lump suifl of £2500 
(Rs. 25,000), and the estate was conveyed in fee simple, exclusive of 
excise rights? Certain lands in these villages are held direct from 
Government by original occupants. The survey settlement was 
introduced into them in 1878. The Mrfl&d estate dbnsists of seven 
villages, M£16d, Dahisar, M&g&tna, Tulshi, Ara, Eksar, Kanheri, and 
part of P&h&di. It was granted in* 1806 to M*. Jtrdesar D4di.in 
exchange for a plot °^ ground in th& Fort of Bombay, known as* 
Harjivan L&la's garden, which rfas taken by Government subject to 
the payment of the difference between tne revenue of the villages 
and the yearly interest of the amount at which the Bombay plot of 
ground Vas valued. The villages were finajjy conveyed in fee 
simple by indenture dated 25th January 1819, subject to the yearly 
payment of £244 (Rs. 2440). The excise rights*have lately (1880), 
under section 65 of the Abkdri Act (V. of 1878), # been bought by 
Government for £5165 (Rs. 51,650). !The villages of M£l£d, Kanheri, 
Ara, and Tulshi were, on the 6th October 1 868, bought by Mr. 
Ahmadbh&i Habibbh&i from the trustees of Messrs. Ardesar 
Kharsedji D&di and Hormasji Kharsedji Dadi. The Pavai estate 
includes six villages, Pavai, Tirand&j, Kopri Khurd, S£ki, Paspoli, 
and Tung&va. it was originally given in perpetual farm to 
Dr. Helenas Scott in 1799. But, owing to his death and the non- 
payment of rent, it was attached by Government In 1829 it igaa 
again leased in perpetual farm to the late Mr. Fr&mji Kdvasji, and, in 
1 837, was conveyed to him on payment of £4747 (Ks. 47,470) in fee- 
simpfe, burdened with the chferge of maintaining a reservoir on the 
Duncan Road in Bombav. The excise rights of the estate were bought 
]by Government in 1879"for £5000 (Rs. 50,000) under section 64 of the 
b 310—69 ' 
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granted in hereditary indm to Mr. Hormasji Rastamji, the treasurer 
of the S&t&ra Residency. In 1831 Borivda vpa leased to Krishnar&v 
Baghnn&th. In 1833-34 K&njur and Vikhroli were leased in 
perpetual farm to Fr&mji K&vasji, subject to an annual payment of 
JE93 (Rs. 930). In 1836-37 Anik was leased for ninety-nine years 
to Framji Nasarvinji. In 1842-43 Vila Parla and Ju were granted 
in indm to Mr. Navroji Jamsedji, and, in 1844-45 G-h&tkopar was 
leased for ninety-nine'yeare to Rajanji Edalji. 

In almost all of these "leases the rental is'fpecified in mudas, or 
rice measures, and not in cash. This muda calculation was made 
aocordingto a system peculiar to S&lsette, called the tijdi or one-third. 
Under this system the r Government rentaLis found by multiplying 
the quantity of dhep by two, dividing it by three, and multiplying 
the quotient by twenty the number .of rupees at which each muda 
of land is assessed/ 1 

Except the Kurla and M&l$d estates, which were given in exchange 
for land in Bombay, tfre estates were granted to encourage the 
investment of capital in land, the increase of population, and the 
growth of better crop^ Except 9 Che Kurla, M&l&d, Pavai, and 
Goregaon estates, which are held in fee-simple or freehold* these 
leased villages were charged fairly high rentals, and in most cases 
were subject to «the following conditions. Lands occupied at the 
time of the lease on thd shilotri, or, according to some deeds, on the 
suti tenure, were not to become the lessee's, unless he satisfied or 
bought out the incumbents. The happiness &nd prosperity of the 
people were to be promoted, and the lessee was to protect and be- 
friend them. *The lessee was to build reservoirs and embankments, 
to sink wells, and to grow the better class of crops. The rates of 
assessment were not to be raised, and no innovation was to be 
introduced without express sanction. The lessee was to continue all 
village charitable and religious allowances. Waste Jand was granted . 
free for forty years* On the forty -first year all land, except what 
was totally unfit for tillage, was to be assessed. The le&ee was to 
recover and pay into the treasury, over and above the amount 
mentioned in his lea&e, all amounts due on leases granted in the 
estate. The village was not to change hands without Government 
leave. The lessee was to possess and exercise tfie authority of a 
farmer under Chapter YI. of Regulation XVII. of 1827. But he was 
to exercise no magisterial or* judicial authority, unless it was duly 
conferred on him. He was not to make or sell opium, poisonous 
substances, tobacco, or hemp flowers. The Collector was to have 
power to inspect the village, and examine what improvement and 
progress were made. Suits regarding the lease were to be brought 
in the District Court. Any new system of revenue introduced by 
Government in other villages of the district was to be applicable to 
these grant village*. 

Forest rights seem to have been conceded in the oase of the large 
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l Thai, 231 mudds multiplied by two and divided by three give 154 reel mvdd* 
which, when multiplied by twenty, give Re. 3080. Mr. LangforeFs Letter 72, of 16th 
November 1842, to the Chief Secretary to Government. 
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agriculture. In 1880 the Deputy Superintendent of surrey (669 Chapter VIII, 

of 2 1st May 1880), in reporting on the introduction of the new 

surrey into Valnai and Vadhvan, wroljp : ' These villages are situated 

about three miles to the north of the Pahadi station of the Baroda 

railway, Valnai being to the west and Vadhvan to the east of the 

line. Vadhvan is uninhabited, and, owing to the difficulty of 

getting tenants, much of the rice and hill crop land has been 

uncultivated for years. The wfcole of the rice lands in this village 

are now under grass anft are leased to Bombay grass J dealers. The 

increase in the assessment of Vadhvan is very small, compared with 

that of the neighbouring village of Valnai. This is Swing to the 

fact that all the rice land in Vadhvan has remained untilled for so 

long a period, that it is unfit for rice cultivation without a considerable 

outlay of money # on embank&cyits and levelling, and a lower 

classification valuation has been put on it than on the rice lands of 

Valnai. Whilst in Salsette, I consulted some of the proprietors how 

it was that hill lands in SAlsette yielded larger profits under grass 

than under gra/n. Scftne of them could give no information as their 

hill lands were never tilled. The result of information obtained from 

one or fogo proprietors Vho possessed some accounts of the cultivation 

was to show an average acre outturn of £1*15$. 4(2. (Rs. 17-10-8). 1 

The yearly produce of ai} acre of good land under grass is about 8000 

pounds of hay worth at the present ratewabout £1 10s. (Rs. 15). As the 

cost of cutting and carting grass is much less than of raising* grain, 

land pays better under grass. This estimate is mainly based on 

figures supplied by the proprietor of a village close to Bandra. 

From inquiries made in villages further from Bombay, I believe that 

when grass has to be carted more than twenty miles, the profits 

from grain and from grass are much the same, but the' cultivation 

of hill grains in west Salsette is so limited that without experiments 

it is difficult to obtain reliable information/ Thesa remarks explain 

why villages which were populous wh$n granted ate now uninhabited* 

It pays the leaseholders to oust or get rid of their tenants and turn 

their rice fields into meadow, and this process is quietly but surely* 

going on. 

Another large estate of 3688 acres, exclusive of salt marsh, 1 was 
granted by deed dated 1870 to Ramchandra Lakshmanji of Bombay, 
on a lease of 999 years, in the villages of 4 Ghadbandar, Bhayndar, 
and Mira. This estate was granted because the villagers refused to 
keep the large Bhayndar embankments in repair. * 

The conditions attaching to the grant were that the lessee should 
pay a yearly rent of £679 (Rs. 6790) ; that he should keep the 
embankments, dams, and sluices in repair ; that he should demand 
no rent from indmddrs ; that he should demand only survey rates 
for suti and varkas lands ; that he shpuld keep boundary marks in 
repair ; that he should pay pdtils' and hereditary officers' claims and 



1 The details are, 1st year, g mans of ndehni valued at Rs. 29 ; 2nd year, 6 mans of 
varwlued at Rs. 18 ; 3rd year, 2 mans of udid valued at Re. 6 ; total Rs. 63 ; yearly 
average Rs. 17-10-8. Mr. Mulock, C.S. 

* The details were, indm lands 26 acres, suti lands 351 acres, early and hill-crop 
Jands 434 acres, and yearly tenant land 2877 acres. Mr. Mulock, C.S. 
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allowances ; that he should not interfere with righto of way ; thai 
he should surrender laiyl free of cost for the Bhdyndar railway 
station ; that he should give qptice of the assignment of lands ; that 
he should not assign lands without leave $ and that the salt march 
lands were liable te resumption if not reclaimed within twenty years* 
This estate has been the cause of much litigation, owing to an 
attempt of the leaseholder to levy from the yearly tenants one-half 
instead of one-third of the produqp. The diftrict court and the 
High Court on appeal (appeal 292 of 1880) # have decided that the 
leaseholder's claim to levy one-half is contrary to the custom of the 
oountry. * 

Chikhal, or extra cultivation, is in Section III. of Regulation I of 
1808 described as spare grounds % allotted to the cultivators for 
the rearing of surplus batty or rioe plants by the* Portuguese land- 
holder, who furnished him with seed on condition of the cultivator's 
rendering, besides the original amount of seed, a third or sometimes 
only a fourth or a stftl less proportion of fhe produce. The practice 
is stated to be still occasionally continued between private occupants, 
or by Government supplying frdfca its unoccupied lands space for 
the rearing of rice seedlings. * • 

Oathuli 1 and Ekndli tenants were tenante-at-will, or yearly tenants 
holding tjieir land from Government from year to year) on such terms 
as Government chose to impoSe. * 

* SECTION HI.— HISTORY. 

Most of the forms of assessment that were in f oroe when Th&na 
was ceded to the British, and which continue in use in a few village 
groups in tlhe north-east of the district, can be traced to the Hindu 
chiefs who held the country before the arrival of the Musalm&ns. Rice 
lands were, without measuring them, divided into parcels or blocks 
which were estimated to require a certain amount of seed or to yield 
a certain auaptity of grain. This system was known under several 
-names, dhep, hundabandi/ mudabandi, kdsbandi, takbandi, and 
tokdbandi* The principle of all of these was the same, though in some 
cases slight changes were introduced apparently by the Musalmana. 3 
At the time of their c&aion to the British this form of assessment was 
in use in the coast districts under the name of dhep. According to 
some accounts it had been introduced by theMusalmans (1320-1540),* 



1 Properly land whose occupant is miming. fc 

* Of these words dhep, a lamp, is Marathi, apparently of Draridian or at least un« 
8anakrit origin ; hunda, a lamp sum or quantity of grain, is apparently the KsHsTona 
KundhdlU lamp or grow ; murha which oaght to be written muda a measure of grain 
(25-28 mans) is a ffanarese word still in use ; kds an unmeasured parcel of land u an 
un-Sanakrit Marathi word ; tok, properly thok, is an on-Sanskrit Marathi word 
meaning lump or man ; taka is doubtful, it is said to be Hindustani and to mean 
both a coin and a measure of land (120 bighds). In this case takbandi, properly 
takdfyndi, would imply that the land has been measured. If so it has no place in 
this set of terms and must have been confused with, or mis-written for tokdbandi or 
thokdbandi. 

8 Mr. Marriott, 11th July 1821, in Ma Sel. 160. 137-139 ; Mr. Davidson, 7th A«g. 
1837, in Bom. Gov. Kev. Rec. 867 of 1838, 289. 

* Rev. Answers 1828, in MS. Sel. ISO, 71 1 • 714. Malik Ambar (1600) is by mistake 
mentioned as the Musalman governor who introduced the system. 
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and according to others by the Portuguese (1540-1740). Bat both Chapter VUL 

the system and the name were found in na£ by the Portuguese/ and Land 

as the word is un-Sanskrit Mar&thi, there seems no reason to doubt Administration. 

that this form of assessment dates from very early times. The levy H 

of a plough cess, a sickle cess, or a pickaxe cess, which, till the ... ' 

introduction of the revenue survey, was the form of assessment ** 

almost universal in hill and forest tracts, seems also to date from 

early Hindu times/ and the practice of measuring palm and other 

garden lands into bightSA seems to belong tcfthe pre-Mttsalm&n Aryan # 

or part- Aryan rulers. 3 Finally, the K&narese term shilotar shows 

that from early times special rules have been in force 9 to encourage 

the reclamation of salt wastes. 4 m 

Little is known of the revenue # changes introduced by the MusalmAn * The MutafauUu. 
rulers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The Deccan 
Musalm&ns in Kalydn and in the south of the district are said to 
have fixed the goyernment Bhare at one-third of the estimated * 
produce. 5 In 1469, when the Bahmani kiifgs established their • 

authority in the inland parts, they fotaid the land so deserted that 
even the memory of ^jllage boufliaaries was lost. 6 People were so 
few that the new villages included several <jf the old, and lands were 
given to all who would till them. During the first year* no rent 
was taken, and for someeyears the government demand was limited 
to a basketful of grain. 7 Of the changeS introduced along the coast 
by the Gujar&t Musalm&ns in the fifteenth century nothing has been # 

traced. This and the fact that grants of land continued to be made 
by Hindu chiefs till the sixteenth century seem to show that, except • 
their military possession of certain outposts, the authority of the 
Gujar&t kings was limited to the receipt of tribute. 

During the sixteenth century, in the south-east and south, the - " 

officers of the Ahmadnagar government are said to have measured 
the rice land and reduced the government shwje to one-sixth^anjl 
in the uplands to4iave continued theievy of a plough cess. Extra 
cesses and vexatious practices are said to have been ^Stopped, anc^ 
the husbandmen to have been treated as proprietary holders, "*" 

kuldrag, and charged only a ligjht rent payable partly m money, 
partly in grain. Except trade dues and the levies of revenue , 



1 Beg. L of 1808, sec. 2. _ 

* Mr! Marriott, 11th July 1821, in MS. Sel. 160, 137-139. The plough or tidngar ^ 
oesi^eystem still (1881) obtains in Karjat and in the Mokhada petty division of «* 
BhAhapur ; and the hoe or kudali assessment is still (1881) in use in Karjat. 

t Reg. I. of 1808, see. 6 cL 2. Bigha is the Sanskrit vigrah division or portion. 

* The roles which the Portuguese found in force for granting lands for reclamation 
at rates rising in five years from one-fourth to a full rental are supposed by Major 
Jervis (Konkan, 87) to have been introduced by.the Nizam 8hahi government. But 
the Nizam Shahi kiags never held Bassein, and the name shiukri is as noticed 
above of Dra vidian origin. 

* Ilunddbandi was the name in use in Sanjan, ana takbandi (probably tohabcmii) in 
Manor, Vashala, Vada, Kolvan, and the Dings. Jervis 1 Konkan, 101. 

6 Elphinstone's History, 4th JSd. 1867, 667. For forty years the Bahmanis had been 
tryiav to conquer the konkan. Jhey probably held the south-east of Thana as 
oveT'Iords. 

T The expression is a basket of grain an acre, but as the land was not then 
tieasuredf it probably means on a plot or parcel of ground. See Jervis* Konkan, 99. 
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paving stones and on salt pans. Fishermen paid three cesses, one 
known as rend doli on stake nets, a poll tax ang dena at different 
rates according to ages, and a fish cess rend mdsli on dry fish. 
Under excise the Portuguese raised money from liquor farms rend 
ddru, from a still cess rend bhatti, and from a privilege allowing 
the people of a village to buy their liquor where tney chose. Finally 
there was a shop tax, dukdnvdri, levied on grocers and other 
dealers. 1 * # 

In addition to the Original quit-rent, ccJ^pes were from time to 
time levied from the landowners. But the rents were probably 
never high and their pressure was much lightened *by the easy 
terms on which salt-marsh lands were granted for reclamation. 8 
The result was a great development of the districts under Portuguese 
rule. The landlords are described as living in much splendour 
in fine country-houses and as being enriched beyond measure; 
and the bulk of the people, though they were little better than 
tenants-at-will, were in gifeat demand and apparently fairly off. 3 
Large areas of Jand were redeemed from salt waste, the yield of rice 
was greatly increased, and the fine&t crops were grown, sugarcane 
and pineapples, cocoa-palms and betel vines. Even as late as the 
end of the seventeenth century Musalman writers praise the 
Portuguese for.the justntss of their rule and the lightness of their 
taxes. 4 • • • 

In the sixteenth century, while the coast lands were under the 
Portuguese, inland Thana in the wilder "north kepf to the old 
Hindu system. In the south-east and south, under Musalm&n 
governors, it was managed by Hindu officers styled zdminddrs. 
These men, holding the. posts of deshmuhh and deshpdnde, performed 
the duties of district officers, and collected the revenue from the 
landholders partly in money and partly in grain. They were paid 
by the grant of certain rent-free villages termed izdfat.* Early ip 
the seventeenth century Malik Anfbar, the Ahmadnagar minister, 
started a new system based on the system introduced in Moghal 
territories by Akbar*s minister Todar Mai. According to Major 
Jervis, jlalik Amb&r's chief change was to make the settlement direct 
with the village, instead of with the district hereditary revenue 
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1 Reg. L of 1808, sec. VL cl. 2 h 3. According to Mr. Marriott (11th July 1821), the 
Portuguese realised but a small excise revenue. MS. Sel. 160, J 33. 

a Jervis (Konkan, 86) says the charge rose in five years from a fourth to a full 
rental. But these terms are much less favourable than those that were afterwards 
granted by the Marathss, and it seems probable, looking at the position of the 
proprietors, that they were allowed to improve their estates in this way without being 
called on to pay a higher rent. 

8 The accounts of the state of the husbandmen vary greatly. Major Jervis (Konkan, 
86) speaks of them as 'by all accounts extremely happy and easy in their circumstances/ 
Mr. Nairne (Konkan, 50) doubts if prosperity, extended to the lower classes. He 
quotes passages whi£h speak of the husbandmen as poor wretches worse than vassals. 
But the pity of the writers seems to have been roused by their want of freedom rather 
than by their want of food or clothes. • 

* Khan Khan's Muntakhabu-1-Lubab in Elliot's History, VII. 344, 345. 

* Mr. Marriott to Government, 14th August 1820, in Thana Collector's Outward 
Fil*, 1820, 163. Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1628, in MS. Sel. 160, 774. 
The charge of these officers was a mahdl of which there were sixty-one at the time of 
the introduction of British rule. 

* b 310— 70 . 
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superintendents and accountants who had gradually assumed the 
place of revenue farmers* 1 His next step was to find out the yield 
of the land. With this object he arranged the rice lands into four 
classes, first, second, third, and fourth, aval, dum, sim, and chdrsim* 
The uplands were classified in a more general way. The government 
share was apparenty fixed at one-third and the outturn of the field 
was ascertained by inquiries lasting over a term of years. Finally 
the quantity of grain due to government was changed into a money 
payment. 8 Tie village Jkeadmen were made hereditary and became 
security for the realization of the government dues. Malik 
Ambar s system nominally stretched from the Vaitarna to the Savitri 
except the Habshi's land,* but' it does not seem to have been anything 
like completely carried out. 

Later in the seventeenth century Shiva] i, by his minister Ann&ji 
Dattu (1668-1681), made a fresh survey and assessment in the southern 
districts of Thana. Under this survey the rice lands were measured 
into bigh&8 of 4014 square yards; the lands w^re divided into twelve 
classes; 4 and, from tests talfen during three successive years, the 
government demand was fixed %t about forty per cent of the 
produce. The rates varied from 574 bushels on the richest to 
twenty-three bushels on the poorest lands. 5 Except in a few cases, 
where they were measured, and, according to the years of fallow 
required, three, five, six, or siven acres were Counted as one, hill 
lands, varkas or dongar y were assessed by the plough nangar, large 
allowances Being made "for rocky barren spots. The plough rates 
were for ndchni 5*25 to 6'56 bushels (3-3$ marts), for van 4<7 to 
5*25 bushels (2 J -3 mans), for harik 5*25 bushels (3 mans), and for 



l Major Jervis (Konkan, 66) states that the officers were given a definite assignment 
in money with a percentage on the collections. But this does not agree with other 
accounts which state tha* under the Nagar system the revenue officers were paid by the 
grant of villages free of rent and that thfc change to a fixed percentage on the collections 
was made by the Marathas. Mr. Marriott, f4th August 1820, in Thana Collector's 
^Outward File, 1820, 163. 

a Major Jervis 1 account (Konkan, 67) fails to give the process by which the yield 
was found out, and he does not mention the share that was claimed by Government. 
In another passage (Konkan, 67) he Bays tHe rules were much the same as those of 
Todar Mai. Apparently die land was not measured. 

3 Jervis' Konkan, 68. •Grawt Duff (43) gives the following summary of the changes 
introduced by Malik Ambar. ' He abolished revenue farming, and committed tiie 
management to Brahman agents under Muhammaddu superintendence ; he restored 
such parts of the village establishment as had fallen into decay ; and he revived a 
mode of assessing the fields by collecting a moderate proportion of the actual produce 
in kind, which after the experience of several seasons was commuted for a payment 
in money settled annually according to the cultivation.' It is stated that his 
assessment was equal to two-fifths of the produce, but tradition says his money 
commutation was only one-third. Captain Francis (18th January 1855) in Bombay 
Gov. Sel. XCVJ. 2, 3. It seems probable that several of these changes were not 
introduced into the Konkan. t 

4 The classes were, first, aval; second, dum or duvam ;%. third, sim; fourth, 
chdrum or chdrsim; fifth, bushland raupdl ; sixth, salt khdrvat; seventh, rocky 
bdvak; eighth, stony khadi; ninth, pulse kariydt or turvat; tenth, hemp tdgvat ; 
eleventh, seed-beds rahu ; and twelfth, tree-root mdnat, Jervis' Konkan, 94, 95. 

6 The details m bushels the acre are, first, 57 £ (1?1 mans the bigha), second 45 
(10 mans), third 3fif (8 mans), fourth 2&f (6* mans), bushlands S6f (8 mans), salt.344 
(7i mans), rocky stony and pulse land 28f (6J mans), seed-beds, hemp, and uncleared 
root lands 23 (5 mans), Jervis' Konkan, 94, 95. These rates are said to have 
differed very little from Malik Ambar's rates. Konkan, 125. . 
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other inferior produce 2*18 bushels (1 J mans). 1 In garden lands the Chapter VIIL 

produce was estimated by calculation, and half was taken in kind 

by the government. It does not seem certain that Shivaji's rateq 

were introduced into Th&na. If they were they lasted for only a 

few years. From 1682, till the close of AurangzeVs reign (1707), 

Kalydn was several times ravaged by the Moghals and seems to have 

been nominally recovered by them. In 1 71 the south of the district 

passed to Angria. But .he held*it for only ten years # when it was 

taken by the Peshwa* Between 1733 and 1739 the Portuguese 

territories passed to the Peshwa, and in the following years, much 

of north Th&na was wrested from the Jawh&r chief. Except the 

Portuguese possessions, when Th&na passed to the Peshwa it was in 

a wretched state. The people v^ere few and poor, and large areas 

of land had passed out of tillage. • 

The eighty-seven years (1730-1817) of ' Mar&tha management 
form three periods. • Thirty years during whicl* no marked change 
was introduced; 3 thirty 'years when fresh surveys were made, 
new cesses wefe levied, and revenue farming became general ; and 
twenty-seven years when revenue farming was universal and 
exactions 'unlimited. Under the Peshw&s the management of the 
district was nominally entrusted to an officer styled sarsubheddr. 
But, as a rule, Ihese officfers seem, at least during the later years of 
the Peshwa' s government, to have lived in Poona and te> have 
deputed officers styled mdmlatddrs or subheddrs to act for them. 
Their duties were to enquire into crimes* and punisn offenders* 
This power extended to the taking of life, confiscation of property, 
expulsion from caste or residence, corporal punishment, and fine. 
These punishments were inflicted in case of igurder, highway 
gang and aggravated robberies, on coiners, immoral characters, 
oppressors, and persons supposed # to deal in Witchcraft. 4 No 
reference was made to Poona, nor had the subheddrs written orders 
in support of thei^ authority. Only in very particular crimes such 
as treason were the accused sent to Poona. The siibheddrs had, 
authority to grant rent-free and increasing istdva leases to persons 
offering J)o reclaim waste lands, £yid to grant land that had never 
been tilled to Br&hmans and temples. The mahdlkaris or heads of 
petty divisions of which there were over sixty/ and the heads of 
villages had authority to njake similar grants, which were confirmed 



1 Jfrvia' Ronkan, 96. Of other crops turmeric paid 5 mans on a bigha of jths the 
actual measurement, hemp 5 mans on one of -Jths, and sugarcane d}-6£ mans of raw 
sugar on the customary bigha. 

2 The only change noticed as having been introduced by Angria was taking more 
of the rent in commuted money rates (Replies to Rev. Questions, 31st October 1828, 
in MS. Sel. 160, 774; Jervis* Konkan, 115). Details of Angria's system are given in the. 
Kolaba District Account. 

3 The details for this period are not satisfactory. The Marathas seem to have 
re-assessed the rich lands of Salsette and Bassein, and to have continued the systejn of 
plot assessment in San j in and Tarapur. In hill lands they seem to have introduced 
revised plough rates, and from the wild Jawhar lands to have occasionally levied a 
vasiy acre tax. In the south they seem, as far as they could, to nave applied the 
elaborate system of rents, cesses, anft forced labour which had earlier been in force. 
inRatoigiri Jervis' Konkan, 88-89 and 125-126. 

a 4 Rev. Answers, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 790-792, 
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Chapter VIII. by deeds passed by the mdmlatddr. These alienations were not entered 

in the revenue statement sent to head-quarters. The district officers 
were not authorized to alienate the government land, and whenever 
they took upon themselves to alienate land, they would account for 
it in the rent statement as having been given for houses or gardens. 
They had no authority to punish or degrade the rich or to grant 
remissions to husbandmen. These matters wore settled in Poona. 
During the tjme of N&na Fadnavfe (1 795) the yearly salaries of 
sarsubheddra varied from £500 to £1000 (Rs.^000 - Rs. 10,000); and 
of subheddrs from £50 to £200 (Rs. 500 -Rs. 2000). These amounts 
were paid from Poona. Besides their pay some of them were granted 
allowances for keeping palanquins, pdlkhis, and state umbrellas, 
abddgirs. They were also granted servants 9 allowance, table 
allowance, and special allowances *f or particular services. 

The hereditary district officers, the revenue superintendent desdi or 
deshmukh, and the aqponntant deshpdnde, .of whom there were two for 
each of the sixty-one petty envisions, were continued at first in much 
the same position as under the Muhammadans. The chief change was 
that instead of giving them rent-free iaafat villages, they were paid 
a fixed percentage (6'69) on their revenue collections. They were 
allowed to continue to hold their former villages but were forced to 
pay their full assessment. .When the practice of fanning villages 
and sab-divisions became universal the hereditary district officers 
became almost useless. Their families were broken and their pay 
scattered and alienated. 

Village headmen were continued and were introduced into those 

farts of the Portuguese territory where they had not been before, 
n S&lsette (1741) no hereditary distriot officers were appointed, 
but, in their place, managers, havdldAra, were nominated to whom 
the headmen paid the village rent. Two new upper classes were 
introduced, high caste landhojders known as pandharpeshds, and 
village revenue farmers incorrectly called khots. 'the pdndJiarpesha* 
*were found necessary in the Portuguese territories from which all 
landlords had fled to Bombay and Goa. In other.parts of the land, as 
the revenue was taken in advancey»it was also advisable to have some 
men of capital who could help the very poor husbandmen. Further, 
the country had suflbred # greatly from the disorders which had marked 
the close of the, seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries. Much of the land had fallen waste and the ordinary 
husbandmen, many of the best of whom had given up tillage for 
military service, were unfit to bear the risk and outlay of bringing 
the land under tillage. For these reasons men of the upper class, 
chiefly Brahmans and Prabhus and a few Musalmans, were 
encouraged to take land. 2 

Colonel Francis states that the newsettlers were allowed to hold land 
at specially low rates. 8 But it seems doubtful whether at first they were 



1 Mr. Marriott, 14th August 1820, in Than* Collector's Outward File, 1820, 
162-164. 

* The Brahmans would seem to have been chiefly Konkaaasth Brahmans, and the 
Prabhus were probably Kayasth Prabhus. » Bom. Gov. SeL XCVX 75-76. * 
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given any special concessions in addition to the very light rates 
always levied on newly tilled lands, which in43&lsette were two-thirds, 
half, one-third, or even one-fonrth of the old Portuguese rates. 1 The, 
terms offered in the case of lands that had long been waste were 
even more liberal, freedom from assessment for eight, ten, twelve, or 
fifteen years according to the state of the land and then several 
years of slowly increasing rental. 8 These pdndhwrpeshds, besides 
their high position as # large landholders, ^filled many offices, and 
hundreds of them acted as agents for the commandants of the 
hill forts. They were allowed by the state to buy and l^ep slaves to 
till their land. 8 Afterwards (1800) when the country was given over 
to be rack-rented by revenue farmers, the pdndharpeshds would 
seem to have been able to resist the payment of the additional 
cesses, and this weuld seem to be the reason why, at the beginning 
of British role, they were found to be holding land at lower rates 
than the Kunbis. 4 . 

In the waste state* of the district more help was wanted to 
spread tillage " than the pdndharpeshds could give, and, from 
the beginning of Mar&tha rule, the practice of revenue farming 
was introduced. The practice as first introduced differed in two 
important points from the revenue farming that brought ruin 
on the district in th^latter part of the. Peshwa's rule. Farming 
was at first almost entirely confined to villages. The managers of 
sub-diviaions were, as a rule, paid state servants who exercised 
an effective check on the abuses of revenue farmers. 5 Tne farm was 
also granted for a term of years, generally six years, and it was for the 
farmers interest to improve the village. He aided tillage by making 
advances of seed and money, by granting waste lands on specially 
low terms, and by striving to improve the village resources. 6 

In the lands that were conquered •from Angria and the Jawh&r 
chief the Peshw&s do not seem for seyeral years to have made fcny 
marked change in the system of assessment. In the* Portuguese 
territory they levied not only the tax 'formerly received by the 4 
Portuguese government, but the rents collected by the landlords. 
As no part of the rent was spent in improving the country this 
change had a bad effect. But the injury was to some extent met 
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1 Reg. I. of 1808, sec. VITL cl. 4. «• 

2 Replies to Rev. Queries, 31st Oct. 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 751-752. 

8 Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 163-165. 

* Of the origin of the specially low rates paid by the pdndharpeshds the records 
contain several explanations. Mr. Marriott in one place (Letter, 29th January 1820, in 
MS- 8el. 160, 56-61) explains the lower rate as a special concession to Brahmans. But 
the lower rates were not confined to Brahmans, and he afterwards (12th May 1820, 
MS. Sel. 160, 78-80) suggests that the special terms may have been originally granted 
to help to bring waste under tillage. Mr. Bax (5th*May 1827, MS. Sel. 160, 421) traces 
the easy rates to theif ignorance of field work. The explanation given in the text 
is Mr. Simeon's. (23rd August 1826, MS. Sel. 160, 304). But though the chief 
difference was due to their power of resisting exactions, it would seem that originally 
they had been assessed at lighter rates than the others. See Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 
700 of 1836, 150. • 

* Dius was not always the case. Replies to Rev. Queries, MS. SeL 160, 754, 755. 

* Replies to Rev. Queries, MS. Sel. 160, 746-748, 754, 755. Except when a deed 
or sanad was obtained from the public officers, the farmer's concessions were for one 
pear only ; ditto 747. j 
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Of the Mar&tha surveys the one most highly spoken of by the 
people was Sadashiy Keshav's revised survey of Kaly&n (1788-89). 
He visited the land, classified it according to its fertility which he 
ascertained by experiments lasting over ten years, and fixed the 
government share at the money value of one-third of its average 
produce. The rates were 10*. l^d. (Rs. 5-5) for first class land, 8s. 
6d. (Rs. 4-4) for second class, and 6s. 4£rf. (Rs. 3-3) for third class. 1 
Only the rice lands were measured. The hill lands were assessed at 
a money rate of 3*. (Bs."li) on a nominal frig ha, which" was an area 
estimated equal to a bigha with a due. allowance for rock and 
underwood. 3 Before fixing the amount of the village rental the new 
estimates were compared with the standarcLrates, dar dam shirasta, 
all differences between the old rates and the proposed rates were 
referred to Foona, %nd the final amgunt determined according to the 
orders of the government. The total rentals, kamdls, fixed in this 
way settled the demands for future years. Without orders from 
Foona the local officers had* no power to ask anything over the full 
rental, kamdl jayia? * • 

These surveys remained in use«for only a few years. With the 
close of N&na Fadnavis'*management (1800) ^ the attempt to levy a 
moderate and fair rental was given up. 4 During the reign of the 
lastPeshwa (18QP-1817), T*ho, under British protection, was heedless 
of unpopularity and anxious only to an»as*s wealth, the practice of 
farming was extended from the farming of villages to the farming of 
sub-di visions tdlukds and districts prdnts. The farms *toere given 
to the highest bidders and the length of the lease was lowered from 
six to five or even to one year. Some one at court secured the 
farm ; he sub-let it to a second speculator, and he again perhaps to 
three or four others. Between the original farmer And the people 
there were often several grades of middlemen, all of whom looked 
for a profit. Besides this the tenure • of the farnjs Vas uncertain. 
On some f rivolousjpretext leases were.of ten taken from one farmer* 
and given to another. A revenrfe farmer had to make the most of 
his chance so long as it lasted. The people were at his mercy \ no ^ 
limit was set to the amount he might wring from them. Besides 
from his revenue cesses, he could etorich himself /rom the proceeds 
of fines. 6 The former government officers, the mdmlatddrs and the 

1 The rupees represented the assessment and the annas cesses to meet the cost of 
the collection and of district establishment. Mr. Da vies, 19th May 1836, in Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Ilea 700 of 1836, 149-151. Mr. Langford, *th February 1842, in Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 1£48 of 1842, 50. The same rates were introduced by Sadishiv Keshav into 
Murbad. Mr. Giberne, 13th April 1837, in Bom. Gov. "Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 103 ; and 
Mr. Williamson, 13th May 1835, in Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 7-19. Major Jervis gives 
11*. 7K, 9*. 6d., and 7s. 4|d. (Re. 5-13, Rs. 4-12, and Rs. 3-11). (Konkan, 125). 
Captain, now General, Francis (Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 3) gives 10*. (Rs. 5) for the first, 
8*. (Rs. 4) for the second, and 6*. (Rs. 3) for the thifd. 2 Jervis' Konkan, 126. 

8 Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, MS, Sel. 160, 772, 773. According 
to Major Jervis (Konkan, 125) Sadashiy Keshav's survey included Taioja and Vaja 
in Panvel ; Murbad, Gorath, and Korkada in Korkada ; Sonala, Dugad, and Bhiwndi 
in Bhiwndi ; Amharnath, Vasundri, Barha, Kunda, and Khabala in Vardi ; and Sher, 
Alyani, and Rahur in Sakurli. , • 

* Mg. Marriott, 1821, MS. Sel. 160, 142. The great famine of 1790 must also have 
thrown the revenue arrangements intS confusion. 

5 ' The farmers were wholly unrestricted as to the amount of revenue to be levied 
from the people whom they were also permitted to fine at their discretion and 
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rental in advance. When this was done the mdhalltaris and mam- 
latddrs were allowed interest on the payments made till they became 
doe. If there was any shortcoming inihe payment of a village rental 
the farmer had to make it good. 1 

In the parts of the Kaly&n district that had been surveyed the 
villages paid a bigha cash rate. In other parts of Thdna the rent 
was a share of the produce. In the north of the district this 
share of the produce w^s taker* in kind. # In other jmrts it was 
commuted for a money payment which was feed either on an average 
of the prices ruling at harvest time, 2 or on the highest* market price 
in the previous year. 3 The villages made their money payments in 
Sarat or Chinch vad rupees or by an assignment, havdla, on a banker. 
The mahalkaris made similar transfers to the subheddrs who took 
exchange bills from the local moneylenders on Poona bankers, from 
whom the amounts were recovered and paid into the Poona treasury. 
Occasionally drafts, jiardts, were granted to individuals for advances 
made by them at Poonjb, and the amounts collected from those on 
whom the drafts were drawn. Ex(jhan§e was charged at the ratd 
of ten per cent.* Against the t/ranny of the farmers there was 
no redress. Up to the end of the eighteenth century, it a local 
moneylender or revenue farmer was overbearing; the people 
complained to the local officers, and if tlje local officers gave them 
no redress they appealed to the government at Poona. Under 
N&na Fadnavis speedy justice was done. But under the last Peshwa 
the ill-used poor seldom had a hearing. 6 Though sorely oppressed 
by these exactions the people did not fall into utter poverty. This 
would seem fo have been mainly due to the fact that the Deccan was 
so ruined by the wars at the beginning of the present century that for 
many years after it continued to draw supplies of men and of grain 
from the Konkan. Many of the husbandmen entered military 
service, 6 and the large area of arable 'waste gave tfcose who remained 
not only the chan«e of moving # from* one village to another, but 
of securing waste lands which were offered on lease 6n very easy, 
terras. 7 In the disturbed state of the Deccan there was a great 
demand for Konkan" rice. The quiet districts below the Sahyadris 
were the granaries of the Mar&tha governments Many stores were 
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1 Replies to Revenue Questions, MS. Sel. 160, 775, 776. 

2 Mr. Simeon, 1 6th May 1828, in MS. Sel. lt>0, 592. 

3 Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160,773. 
* Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 777. 

5 Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 771-772. 

6 The forts in the Konkan and immediately above the Sahyadris were in great 
measure garrisoned by Konkan husbandmen whom Maratha exactions had forced to 
give up tillage. MS. Sel. 160 (1818-1830), 4, 5. , 

? Bajirav Peshwa gate arable waste land on rent-free leases for from fifteen to 
forty years. Payment then began and was gradually raised to a full rental. Replies 
to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 751. According to*one 
Account (Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 125) the extensive tract of land known as the 
khdcdpdt was all or nearly ajl reclaimed under the Peshwa 's role, when it was 
customary to give leases of from twenty to thirty years before the full assessment 
was aemanded. But the practice of giving leases for reclaiming salt lands was much 
older, and it seems probable that much of the khdrdpdt was reclaimed at a much 
curlier date. See Bom, Gov. Sel. CXLIV. 3. 

fi 310-71 ' I 
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Chapter TIE established and the people found a ready market for their grain near 

I^fl their homes and at high prices. 1 

Administration. 
„ _ SECTION IV.— BRITISH MANAGEMENT. 

g diseUe Under British management Salsette and Karanja improved but 

1774-1796. Bhowly. In 1774, when Salsette and Karanja were conquered by 

the English, the people were much depressed and the revenue was 
in arrears. 3 A resident or chief end factors were appointed to 
• Salsette an <f a resident to Karanja. 8 The system of collecting the 

revenue remained for a time unchanged. The villages continued 
to be put to auction, and the right of farming their revenues 
was as before made over to the highest bidder. The result 
was unsatisfactory. The people were wretched and the farmers 
often failed to pay the amounts they had bid* In 1 788 revenue 
» contracting was given up and the management of the villages 

was entrusted to Government officers. But the great famine of 
• 1790 undid any improvement which the change of system mignt 

have caused. During the twenty-one years ending 1 795, while the 
average amount claimed was £1«9,556 (Rs. # l,95,560), the average 
collections were not mqpe than £17,721 (Rs.*l,77,210). 4 • 

1798-1819, In 1 798-99 a new system was introduced. AD available Portuguese 

and Maratha records were examined, thd petty taxfes levied by the 

Portuguese and the Marathas were abolished, the average produce 

* of each village was ascertained, and the Government demand was 

fixed at one-third of the estimated average produce for all lands 

except 8hilotri lands, which, as they had been held on specially easy 

terms, were charged little more than one-fifth. 6 In lSOl the gram 

p * share was for a term of ten years commuted to a money rental at 

the rate of £2 (Rs. 20) the muda (25 mans) for white and £1 12*. 
(Rs. 16) for red„rice. a At the same time arrangements were made 
tors bridging the*channel between Salsette and Bombay. This 
work, the Sion causeway, was begpn in 1799 and finished in 1808. 
^In that year Salsette again suffered very severely from famine. But 
the distress did lasting good to the island by forcing the repeal of 
the heavy customs dues which Jill then had* been levied on all 
produce* passing to Bombay. 7 Prom this time the state of the island 
steadily improved.* In*1807 (April) the Government share of rice 
had risen to 8324 mudds or 860 mudds ipore than the Government 
share in 1774. # In the next year the returns showed 49,580 people, 
11,328 houses, 16,995 cattle, 492 carts, and 431 boats. The part of 
the island near Bandra was specially prosperous ; it had a brisk 
coasting trade, and a good market for its vegetables. 8 In 181 0-1 1 
the commutation rates were raised from £2 to £2 5$. (Rs. 20- 
Rs. 22i) for a muda of white rice arid from £1 12*. to £1 14** 
(Rs. 16 - Rs. 17) for a muda af red rice. The increase would seem 
to have been excessive and the rates were afterwards reduced to the 

1 Mr. Davies, 28th February 1836, Bom. Gov. Rw. Rec. 700 of 1836, 57. The 
average prices were is. (Ra. 2) per man. 2 Rpg. I. of 1808, aec. 19. % 

* Reg. III. of 1799, sec. 1. * Reg. I. of 1808, Bee. 21. 

5 Reg. I. of 1808, Bees. 23 & 36, cl, 10. « Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 1244 of 1841, 138. 

7 Reg. I. of 1808, tec, 63. B R^g. I. of 1808, sees. 36, 66, 75. ' 
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former standard. 1 In 1819 the state of S&lsette was satisfactory. Chapter VIII. 

The average yearly rental had risen from £18,924 (Rs. 1,89,240) in Lewi 

the ten years ending 1798 to £22,763 <Rs. 2,27,630) in the twenty. Administration, 

one years ending 1819. 2 To the state of Earanja the only reference ^ g R1TI g H 
that has been traced is, that mnch of the land was in the hands of 
middlemen who took from the husbandmen one-half of the produce. 8 

From the cession of the Peshwa's possessions in 1817, the revenue 1817-1881. 
history of the district i>elongs*to three periods. Eighteen years 
(1817-1835) of few c&anges in assessment and little advance in # 

prosperity; nineteen years (1835-1854) of reduced rental and rapid 
advance; and twenty-seven years (1854-1881), since the beginning 
of the revenue survey, of slightly enhanced rates and gradual . 
progress. The chief changes in the eighteen years ending 1835 
were the establishment of village accountants in the place of 
revenue farmers, the reduction in the number of cesses, and the m # 

correction of individual cases of unequal assessment. The chief 
obstacles to progress .were the prevalence of gang robberies, the * 

want of a trained or trustworthy native agency, and a great fall in 
produce prices. When J>hey were^eded to the British, the Peshwa's 
territories* in the north Konkan were suffering from the excesses of 
gangs of robbers ; 4 much arable land was waste; the bulk of the 
people were miserably pdbr; 5 and, in spi£e of the most minute and 
pitiless exactions, theTrevenue of the district was less than £140,000 
(Rs. 14,00,000) . 6 To the general poverty Bassein was a marked * 

exception. It was rich with sugarcane and fflantains ; perhaps in all 
India there was no spot more highly tilled. 7 Under the system of 
revenue contracting and by the division and sale of their shares in 
the revenue the hereditary district officers had ceased to be of use. 8 • m 

The stipendiary officers were almost ail revenue contractors for * 

sub-divisions and petty divisions, and the chief power in the villages 
was in the hands of the village contractor or ihot. The village 
staff was generally represented by hfeadmen and mhdrs, and there 
was occasionally an assistant to the headman, who was called madhvi^ 



1 Mr. Langford, 28th November 1840, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1244 of 1841,' 137139. 
The payment in cash or in kind is said to have been optional. The commutation 
prices were very moderate, but the people seem to have diouglft that they were bound 
to pay at least a part in kind. Mr. Marriott, 14th June 1820, in Thana Collector's 
Outward File, 1820, 124- 127. 

* Mr. Marriott, 29th November 1819, in MS^Sel. 160, 43. 

* Mr. Marriott, 22nd June 1818, in MS. Sel. 160 (1818- 1830), 24, 25. In some of the 
salt-rise lands half of the crop seems to have been taken. Reg. L of 1808, sec. 36, cl. 7. 

4 Under the Marathas the mdmlatddrs and mahdlkaru had armed messengers and 
horsemen or entertained bands of Kolis. Raids from hill tribes were very common. 
Rev. Am 31st Oct. 1828, MS. Sel. 160, 771. 

8 The result of the revenue farmers' exactions was that the people were reduced 
to the greatest poverty and many villages wero empty. Mr. Marriott, 22nd June 
1818, MS. Sel. 160, 1-3. 

6 At the time of cession the north Konkan was divided among four districts, 
prdnU, Kalyan, Bhiwndi, Belapur, and Karnala. The gross value of the terrifoiy 
was, cm the average of the four preceding years, £150,776 (Rs. 15,07,760). Of this 
£11,617 (Rs. 1,16,170) were made over to Surat and £139,159 (Rs. 13,91,590) left to 
Mr. Harriott's charge. MS. Sel. 16Q, 122. 

7 Mr. Marriott, 11th July 1821, in MS. Sel. 160, 136. This prosperity was the 
result of a fraud. See below, p. 564. 

* Mr. Marriott, 14th August 1820, to Thana Collector's Outward File, 1820, 162-164. 
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in Kaly&n and kdrbhari in Bassein. The other village servants, 
bdra balutds .were unknown, and there was not a vestige of any 
similar village establishment. 1 . 

Under the ordinary tenure, so long as he paid his rent, the holder 
had a right to remain on the land, but he had no power to pass it to 
any one else. 2 The place of mirdsddrs was taken by sutiddr*, who 
like mirdsddrs, had full right to dispose of their land. 8 Sufi lands 
were liable ty> be assessed whether«they were tilled or whether thoy 
were waste. So long aa the rent was paid Ihe land remained the 
property of tye sutiddr, but if the sutiddr failed to pay his rent, 
Government could give it to another, provided there was no 
unexpired lease or haulf Lands known as sheri lands were the 
property of the state, and had eitjier never been included in the 
village or had lapsed to the state.* The profits want to government 
or to the revenue farmer, or other direct holder under government.* 
To encourage the tillage of arable waste jthe sulv-divisional officer or 
Jcamdvisddr had been allowed to grant yearly .leases of waste land at 
light rents under a tenure Ifnown as chikhal or dulcmdi* It would 
seem that the prosperity of Bassehi was in great measure due to the 
abuse of this privilege.. By bribing the state officers the* owners nf 
the garaens arranged that their gardens should be examined a few 
weeks after the crop had been cleared off tha ground. *They were then 
entered as waste and granted at a nominal rffht for the next year. 1 
Another somewhat important tenure was the special service or 
izdfat, on wtiich the hereditary district officers held certain villages. 
As already explained, under the Muhammadans these officers held 
the villages rent-free in return for their services. The Marithiis, 
finding that the service villages were specially prosperous, levied the 

1 Replies to Revenue Questions, 31s* October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 703, 704. The 
village officers were pa£l by an assignment of five per cent, pdnchotra, on the village 
revenues. Of this five per cent, two-thirds .went to the pdttt and one-third to the 
mhdr. If theft was a pdtiVs assistant the pdtil got three- fifths and the assistant piiM 

♦and the mhdr one-fifth each, Mr. feimaon, 27th January 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, 262. In 
1845 in answer to the question how far the village communities were fit to manage 
local funds, the Collector Mr. Law reported that, compared with oth^r Bombay 
provinces" the Konkan was remarkable for the feebleness of its village institution's. 
Except that every village had its hereditary pdtil, village institutions could scarcely be 
said to exist. Tne pdtm werfe for the most- part so incompetent and ignorant that they 
could not be trusted with the Government collections. They were not regarded with 
the same respect as the Deccan pdtiU, probably because of the large number of 
Brahmans and other high castes who were engaged in tillage. 9th September 1845, 
Thana Collector's File, Reports on General Condition, 1843-1853. 

2 Mr. Marriott, £2nd June 1818, in MS. Sel. 160,26-27. The practice of trans- 
ferring land under this tenure was winked at by the Mardtha government. East 
India Papers, III. 773. 

•Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel 160, 741-743. 
The tenure of suti or vaixin was the same as mirds. East India Papers, III. 773. 

4 Replies to Revenue Questions, 31 at October 1828, in MS. Sol. 160, 743, 

8 Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160. 745. 

6 East India Papers, III. 773, and MS. Sel. 160, 271. 

7 <Mr. Simson, 27th January 1826, in MS. SeL 160, 271-272. The fraud was not 
found out till 1826, when it had reached an alarming height. Ditto. In 1822, before 
the true explanation of the prosperity of Bassein was l«iown, the Bombay Government 
wrote (East India Papers, III. 774), ' The cultivation of sugarcane and plantain* is 
very costly, somewhat hazardous, and requires a'constantly fioatiug large capital, the 
security of which seems not to have been affected by the rapacity of the Mardtha 
officers.' i t 
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full rental from them and allowed the officers to remain their nominal 
proprietors, paying them by a percentage ojt their collections. 1 Two 
classes of men held their lands on specially easy rates. These were 
the pdndharpeshds of whom an account has already been given, and 
the dulandis or people of two villages who lived in one village and 
held land in another. The object of this practice was to take 
advantage of the very low rates at which waste land was let. 2 

There were six leading forms of assessment, bighdvni or bigha 
rate, dhep an unmeasured lump or parcel of land, loka or hunda 
meaning much the same as dhep, mogham or vague, jtrdhel or half 
share, and ndngar or koyta a plough or sickle tax. The bigha rate 
varied greatly in different places. It was taken in money or in 
grain, or it was a cash commutation of a grain rent. 3 The dhep or 
lump system, which has already* been described, prevailed chiefly 
in Bassein and other places that had been under the Portuguese. 
Under this system £he land was not measured, but the outturn of the 
crop was tested for three years and the rent fixed at one-half of the 
average yield.** According to their yieH the lands were arranged in 
the following order : ejght adholfo equal to one kudu, twenty kudus 
to one khandi, and four khandis to one mucfa. 6 The muda ought to 
have been a fixed measure, but partly from the disorders" that had 
crept in under«the farmrag system, when the burden of the land tax 
was shifted more antl more on the poftrer holders, and partly from 
the opportunity for fraud which the ignorance of the first British 
officers offered, the muda varied from six t(3 thirty-two %tansfi The 
form of assessment in use in the wild north-east was called toka or 
hunda, thatfis a piece or unmeasured plot of land varying from two 
to six big has from which a grain rent was taken. The plot was 
divided into annas or sixteenths. The rent die? not seem to be 
fixed in accordance with any rule or principle, but the amount was 
generally small. 7 The vague, or mlbgham, asseqpment was a ljnnj> 
charge in kind 05 money, on a plot *of land without reference to 
any standard of area or outturn. The Jialf crop, or afdhel, system 
varied from year to year with the harvest; it was in forqe chiefly 
in lands reclaimed from the sea. The plough ndngar, the hoe 
kudal, the sickle koyta, and the pickaxe, kurhdd, cesses, which were 
chiefly found in the wilder parts, varied in (Jifferpnt places. Garden 
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* Izdjat villages were sometimes resumed and given to othdrs in farm, the haks 
being paid to the zaminddrs to whom they belonged. Replies to Revenue Questions, 
31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 750. 

**f8. Sel. 160, 60-61. 3 MS. Sel. 160, 137. 

* MS. Sel. 160, 138, 711-712. None of the accounts that have been traced support 
Major Jervis' view that the basis of the dhep system was the quantity of seed 
reouired to sow a plot of land. Konkan, 82. 5 MS. Sel. 160, 712. 

■ One return in which the muda was entered as varying from six to fourteen mans 
was afterwards found,to be fraudulent. In the* year before the muda had been an 
uniform measure of more than fourteen mans. Mr. Simson, 27th January 1826, 
in MS. Sel. 160, 276. A muda (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1244 of 1841, 138) is eqnal to 25 
mans. The assessment of the muda varied (1828) between 6 and 32 mans. MS?. Sel. 
160, 712. See also Jervis* Konkan, 125. 

T Rev. Answers, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 712-713 ; Bdm. Gov. Rev. Rec. ' 
861rof 1838, 289. The words in the original are taka and hon. These are names of 
coins that seem to have no connection with the tenure in question. They perhaps 
found their way in, instead of the less known toka and hunda, meaning lump or mass. 
$ee above, pp. 531, 560. " 
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Chapter Till, land paid a bigha rate and a farther cess on every fruit-yielding 

tree. 1 Except in Kalyaiuand in a few other places the assessment 
was paid in kind. 3 • 

Besides the land assessment one hundred cesses were levied.* Of 
these the chief were a house tax, a tobacco tax, a tax on fowls, a tax 
on liquour-yielding trees, a commuted labour tax, a cattle tax, several 
taxes to pay for official presents, and a firewood, tax. 4 

The chief* change introduced in the revenue system was the 
appointment of village accountants in the place of revenue farmers, 
khots. 5 Few t>ther changes were made. It was thought best to 
continue the existing system till detailed information should be 
available. 6 Though no great changes were made, the ordinary land 
tenure was so far modified that holders were allowed to sell, mortgage, 
or otherwise transfer their land, on condition that tne person to whom 
it was made over was liable to pay the Government demand, 7 The 
Collector proposed that the privileges of the p&ndkarpeshas should 
cease, but Government hel(J that there was no sufficient reason 
why they should be discontinued.® As regards the* dulandis, the 
people who tilled in one village and lived inp another, Government 
agreed with the Collector that as there was arable waste land in 
almost every village, nothing was gained by people going to other 
villages to till. They therefore decided to put a. stop to the practice 
of granting outsiders specially easy rates. 9 

in the Collector's opinion the land was not directly over-assessed. 
On the whole it perhaps paid less than the English collected in 
Sdlsette and Karanja. What made the Government demand 
oppressive was the number of extra cesses and the variety of 
rates which opened opportunities for fraud. The chief object was 
to sweep away the extra cesses and consolidate the Government 
demand into one fair tax, to let th£ people know beforehand what they 
had*to pay, and to* take their rents from them at the time when 
payment wa^ easiest. 10 The Collector proposed that the country 
should be surveyed and ther Government demand fixed at one-third 
of the estimated produce. 11 The rental should be, hp thought, taken in 



1 Mr. Marriott, 11th Jftly 1821, in MS. Sel. 160, 139-140. 

f Mr. Simson, 30th Sept. 1826, in MS. SeL 160, 361-354. As already noticed the 
assessments in Kalyaa and other places were not Saoashiv Keshan's rates, hot those 
introduced by the farmers, Us. (Rs. 5-8) for Kunbis and Ss. 6d. (Kb. 4-4) (for 
pdndharpeshds. Mr. Davies, 10th May 1836, in Bom. Gov. Kev. Rec 700 of 1836, 1& 2 - 

* Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 756-770. - 

4 Details are given by Mr. Marriott, 17th October 1818, in Rev. Diary, 135 of 1818, 
5158-5163. 

Rev. Diary, 151 of 1820, 1039. The tcddti regulation (II. of 1814) was introduced 
on the 25th January 1820. • MS. Sel. 160 (1818-1830). 41-51. 

7 Mr. Marriott, 22nd June 1818, in^MS. SeL 160, 26, 27. 

8 Mr. Marriott, 29th January 1820, in MS. Sel. 160, 56-60;* and Gov. Answer to 
petitions from cultivators, 14th July 1820, in MS. Sel. 160, 313. 

• MS. SeL 160, 60, 61, 313. » Mr. Marriott, 20th Oct 1818, in MS. Sel. 160,32. 
H In suggesting one-third of the produce as the Government share Mr. Marriott, 

who was an advocate of the landlord or zaminddri system, hoped that it would leave to 
the cultivator enough of surplus profit to enable the present landholders to maintain 
labourers instead of themselves working. In thHs way he hoped that a class of 
landholders would be formed ' on the most unerring principles of nature. ' Bom. Gov. 
Letter, 19th April 1822 ; East India Papers, III 7C7. * 
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money not in grain. Grain payments required a costly machinery Chapter VIII. 
and left openings for fraud. As information would at first be scanty 
and perhaps misleading, it was not safe to make the rates permanent ; 
they might, he thought, be introduced for twelve years. 1 

Before deciding on his proposals Government called on Mr. 
Marriott to furnish a return of the different sources of revenue, 
especially of the cesses or taxes. In reply Mr. Marriott drew up 
a list of thirty* six cesses, and Stated that* there were^ many more 
which varied so greatly in different places that he thought it 
unnecessary to prepare a complete list. Government were not 
satisfied with this statement of cesses, and, in calling for a fuller 
list, noticed that whatever the defects of the present system might 
be Government could not attempt to change it without the fullest 
information. In December 1818, after a personal explanation of his 
views by Mr. Marriott, his proposals were 'sanctioned, and consent 
was given to the beginning of a survey. 2 In November 1819 another 
order was issued limiting Mr. Marriott's operations to inquiry. No 
changes were te be introduced without specific instructions. Before 
this second order reached him Mr. Harriott had issued a proclamation 
to the effect that cesses were to be abolished. He was accordingly 
allowed to carry out this part of his plan and arrange for a 
corresponding change in • the land revenue, to make good the loss 
caused by the repeal of the cesses. "No other changes were»to be 
made, and even for this change no promise of permanency was to be 
given and the Collector was to report on evfiry step he took. 8 

Meanwhile^ Mr. Marriott pressed on the work of survey. The 
principle of the survey was to ascertain the extent of land in 
cultivation, in view of an assessment on the basis that one-third of the 
gross produce should go to Government ; to find out the area of arable 
waste ; to discover the different kind£ of tillage ; and to classify the 
lands. A statement of the different kinds of lafcd showed 236,089 
bighds under tillage and 59,671 bighas of arable waste^ The unit 
of measure was the rod of nine feet and 4 9*2 quarter inches which* 
had been used in 1808 in surveying. 5 After measuring them the 
rice lands were arranged into font; classes each assessed at different 
rates. Garden land was, as before, assessed at fe cash rental, except 
that instead of separate land and tree taces only one cess was 
levied. To stimulate the spread of tillage waste lands were put to 
auction free of charge to the man who agreed to Wring them under 
tillage in the shortest tima 6 A class to whom the Collector was 
specially anxious to offer every inducement to settle were the wild 
hill tribes, the Kolis, Bhils, K&thkaris, and Th&kurs. These ' almost 



1 Mr. Marriott, June 22nd, 1818, in MS. Sel, L60, 25, 26. 

* MS. Sel. ISO, 38. » East India Papers. III. 768. * East India Papers, III. 775. 

• Reg. I. of 1808, sec. 2. This rod was about eight per oent less than the old 
Maratna rod. But the people did not suffer, as in the Maratha surveys no account 
was taken of fractions between fifteen and twenty rods, and even 15$ rods were 
entered as one ptnd or twenty tods. (MS. SeL 160, 107-108). The table of measures 
was^ne rod of 9*4 feet equal to fire hands and five fists, 20 sauare rods equal to one 
square pdnd, and 20 square pdndi e^ual to one bigha of 35,344 square feet or about 
four-fifths of an acre. Reg. L of 1808, sec 2. 

t< November 1819, Rer. Diary 144«of 1819, 3832. 
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Chapter Till, savages' lived in small cabins in the depths of the forests in a most 

degraded state. They gained a scanty livelihood, partly by tilling 
forest patches and partly by hunting, bnt chiefly by plundering 
their more settled neighbours. Not only were they wretched 
themselves, but their love of plunder kept the villagers in constant 
alarm. So long as these tribes remained in the state in which they 
were, there was no hope for improvement in the parts of the country 
where they lived. It was of the highest consequence to win them 
to honest wofk by assuring them the enjoymdht of a moderate share 
of the produce of their labour. 1 Another class whom it was most 
important to "reclaim to husbandry were the men, who, daring the 
past disturbances, had forsaken their fields for military service. To 
these men the Collector offered plots of arable waste to be held free 
for eight years and then to be charged at the ^arae rates as the 
surrounding fields. 2 In consideration of the poverty of the district 

m M ^ - 

1 Mr. Marriott, 22nd June 1818, m MS. SeL 160, 5, 6. " . 

9 The allotments were : for havdlddrs sejren bighds, for ndiks six, and for p*" 11 * 
five. These proposals were approved in Gov. Res. 12thaFebruary 1820. Rev. Diary 
151 of 1820, 1038-1042. The mature and effect of the proposed changes irf assessment 
are shown in the following statement of the rental of the village ofBhal in Kalyan 
under the Maratha and under Mr. Marriott's system. ^MS. Sel. 160. 62. 

Assessment o/B&dl Village, 1817 and i£19. 



Mardtha System. 


Mr. Marrtotft Syttsm. 




L Land Rsviircm. 


Rs. 


I. Laxd Rbvhnub. 


I Rs. 


Rice Land : 




Rice Land : 




Land cultivated by the people of the 
village 71 A bighdt at Rs. 5| 




First class 88 bighdt at8fn<fn* of rice 
the bigha, 16J khandis ; 2nd class 86 




891 




Land held at specially low rates by high 




bighds at 7 mant the bigha, 12\ khan- 




class husbandmen 144- bighdt at Eta. 4±. 
Land tilled by the people of other vil- 
lages 4f bighdt at Kb. 4$ 


01 


dis ; 3rd class 39 bighdt at mans the 






bigha, 12 khandis ; total of rice 9&k 
khandis or in cash at the rate of Rs. 1 8 




19 




Late Crop Land: 




the khandi ... ... ... ... 


7U 


23/| bighds at Rs. 1ft » 

^Uplands : * 


s8 


Late Crop Land : 






19 bighat at Rs. 1}... 


28 


2l| bighdt at Re. 1ft 


w 35 


Uplands : v 




Total ?.. 

II. CB88B8. 




9 bighdt *tlU.l\ 

Total ... 
n. Oafltas. 


13 
752 


644 






Ohartaka or house tax ...» 


< 
10 


• 
Brab palm cess, 49 trees at 4 annas a 




Van taka or female buffalo tax 


2 


•M OU ... ... ••• ... .it ••• 


U 


Vethva or a commuted lal)4jir cesa> 


18 






Gonpdt, commuted hemp-bag oess 


2 


Non-agricultural ceases, house oess Rs. 4, 




Najar kud( raja, leave to cut the crop ... 


2 


and commutation cess Re. 1 


s 


Deficiency of former year's rental 


49 






Seri t a commuted labour cess 


' 7 






Bhdt tasar, rioe commutation oess 


fc 9 






Tatar komdi, fowl commutation cess ... 


8 


Total ... 


17 


Batta, exchange ... ... 

Tdd dene, brab palm oess at 4 annas a 


66 








Total rental ... 


769 


vl^Gv ••• • • • « • • • • • • • • **" 


11 






* 




Less village officers* allowance ... 


85 




Total ... 


IBS 








AW 


Net rental ... 


784 


Total rental ... 


707 


Less village officers' allowance ... 
Former net rental . . . 

• 


1 25 


Former net rental ... 


682 


082 


Increase .., 


62 



This net increase of Rs. 52 is the balance of the following items : Increased 
assessment Rs. 198 ; decrease on the abolition of the following cesses formerly paid 
by cultivators, ghar taka, van taka, vethva, gonpdt, najar kuae raja, tasar loitfli, 
deficiency of former year's rental, bhdt tasar, sen", and batta, Bs. 146 ; net increase 
in rental Rs, 52. w 4 

I 
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the Collector proposed that after the Government share had been Chapter VIII. 

calculated, a special reduction of twelve pqp cent should be made. 

Even with this deduction the spread pf tillage and the transfer to 

Government of the revenue contractors' profits would, he estimated, 

raise the revenue of the ceded districts to £153,714 (Rs. 15,37,140) 

or £14,555 (Rs. 1,45,550) more than the territory was expected to 

yield. The proposed system might, he thought, be introduced for 

six years and be applied both to # the old or conquered, and to the 

new or ceded districts* The whole revenue would be £158,014 

(Rs. 15,80,140), to which the conquered lands Salsette and Karanja 

would contribute £4300 (Rs. 43,000) . l • 

In 1819 and again in 1820 the Collector complained of the size 
of his charge, of its poor and scattered villages, and of the labour 
caused by the small sums in which* the revenue was collected. He 
urged that ThAna might be divided into two districts. 9 Government 
were unable to agree to this proposal. The system of management 
was native agency and European superintendent, and no redaction » 

in the size of the district could be made. 8 In addition to the want 
of sufficient European superintendence the Collector had no trained 
or trustworthy native agency. The village accountants, or taldtis, 
who were chosen in 1820, knew little of their charges. Th6y lived 
in the sub-divisional towns and visited their villages only when the 
crops were being threshed. There was<ao check over them. Except 
when specially ordered the sub-divisional officers, or kamdvisddrs, 
never moved from their towns, and the * Collector's* secretary, 
daftarddr, never left head-quarters. 4 To collect information of the 
revenue payments of the different villages was a hopeless task. 
The number of cesses and the variety of practice made it most 
difficult to find out what the different lands were supposed to pay. 
Even if this was ascertained the nominal assessment was often no 
guide to what the land had actually been paying. 6 , All classes were 
interested in keeping back information. The 4 revenue fanner 
concealed the source of his gains and the villager kept dark the 
amount of his payments, trusting that the farmer would not make 9 
them known. To all these obstacles were added the trouble caused 
by the excesses of large gangs 1>f freebooter^, 7 and ravages of 
cholera in 1818 and 1819 so severe that the district did not recover 
for ten years. 8 

Under the weight of these trouble? Mr. Marriott seems to have 18X0. 

felt that his new survey and assessment would not by themselves 



1 Mr. Marriott, 11th July 1821, in MS. Sel. 160, 149-150. 

s Letters, 1st .Tune 1819 and 7th April 1820, Rev. Diary 153 of 1820, 2105-2123. 

1 Gov. Letter, 22nd April 1820, Rev. Diary 153 of 1820, 2123. 

4 Mr. Simson, 30th September 1826, MS. Sol. 160, 324. 

' Mr. Marriott, 22nd June 1818 and 20th October 1818, MS. SeL ISO, 1-3 and 31. 

• Mr. Simson, 30th September 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, 328-329. There was the further 
risk of falsification of returns. Two marked instances of fraud have been noticed, 
the entry of garden lands in Bassein as arable waste, and the entry of the muda of 
grain as representing from six to fourteen instead of over fourteen mans, Mr. Simson, 
27ftMTanuary 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, ,271-272, 276. 

T Rev. Answers, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 771. 

• Rev. Answers, 31st October 182§, in MS. SeL 160, 752. 
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Chapter VIH improve the district. In 1820 (14th August), looking at the state 

of the district, its wretohed impoverished peasantry, its large tracts 
of arable waste, and the great loss from hands of hill robbers, it 
seemed to him that the only hope for improvement was the creation 
of a class of large landholders. When tue Government demand on 
a village was fixed by his survey, the village should, he thought, be 
leased for a term of five years to the chief representatives of the old 
district officials, the deshmukhs and deshpdndes, and in cases where 
the old families had disappeared new appointments should be made. 
He proposed that the new class of landholders should be allowed to 
bring arable waste under tillage free of rent for five years, and that 
they should -be made responsible for the police of the villages they 
held in farm. 1 These proposals did not meet with the approval of 
Government. They were opposed*to the creatiop of a class of large 
landholders and their views were upheld by the Court of Directors. 1 
As regards the survey Government admitted that the Collector 
had shown the existence of much disorder and abuse, and agreed with 
him that a good survey wtrald^ remove many of the evils. But no 
survey which was not based on ar full inquiry into the circumstances 
of the land could be ajjood survey, and they were doubtful whether 
the new settlement was based on a sufficiently minute knowledge 
of the district. Before the new assessment could be introduced 
Government must clearly know how the lami was measured and 
classified, how the crop was estimated, how the commutation from 
a grain to fc money rental was fixed, and how the estimates were 
tested. A statement of the former and present rent of each village 
was also required. 8 Mr. Marriott in a letter of the 10th July 1822 
furnished certain observations and explanations, but the Government 
did not consider them satisfactory. It appeared that the persons 
employed in the survey must have been too numerous to admit of 
the Collector's fcaref ully testing their work. Mr. Marriott would, 
"the Government thought, have acted more wisely, if he had taken 
and personally supervised^ one sub-division. The measurements of 
his survey, if they were correct, would be useful, but the new rates 
could not safely be brought into use over the •whole district. The 
Collector was directed to intr6duce the new settlement in one 
sub-division or in suqh extent of country as he could personally 
superintend, and to be careful to hear all complaints. In other 
parts of the district the character of the work was to be tested by 
the remeasurement and classification of a few villages by a fresh 
staff of surveyors. In taking these tests the measuring and the 
fixing of rates were to be entrusted to different sets of men. The 
assessors were to consult the natives as to the classing of the land, 
and were to settle differences by calling councils or panchdyate from 
neighbouring villages. 4 

18*4. These inquiries seem to have shown that the original measurements 






1 Mr. Marriott, 14th August 1820, in Than* Collector's Outward Ffle, 1820,102-170. 

* Revenue Letter to Bombay, 13th February M22, East India, Papers, III. 77b773. 
, J 921- Letter * 2 l» t S6 P*- 1821, in MS. SeL 160, 154157. Compare East India Papers, 
IH. 776. 4 Got. Letter, 27th Nov. 1832, East India^apew, III. 777. . 
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and assessments were untrustworthy, and the attempt to introduce 
a survey and settlement was abandoned. « Except that in most 
villages village accountants took the 4>lace of revenue contractors, 
the revenue continued to be collected on the same system as was in 
use when the district was ceded to the British. The season of 1824 
was disastrous and the people suffered severely. 1 This together 
with a demand for grain from the Deocan would seem for some 
years to have kept produce pricey high, 2 and the assessment though 
clumsy and irregular seems to have been moderate. 8 Thfe poverty of 
the people was in a great degree the result of their foolishness. 
Hard drinking, or rather gross intoxication, was so comfhon that the 
Collector thought it would be advisable to cut down all but a few of 
the liquor-yielding trees. 4 Bishop Heber, who travelled during the 
rains (June 27, 28), from Panvel °t<\ Khandila, describes the people 
as living in small and mean cottages with steep thatched roots and 
very low side walls of loose stones. There was a general look of 
poverty both in their dress* and field-tools. Btft their cattle were 
larger and better bred* than Bengal cattle, and were in better case 
than might have been expected after so long a drought. 6 

In 1825 .the number o¥ sub-divisions, talu^d* , was reduced from 
seventeen to nine, namely, Panvel, S&lsette, M4him, Bassein, 
MurbAd, Sanj&a, Nasr&pur, SAkurli, and Eolvan. 6 The Collector, 
Mr* -Simson, again tirged on Government the need of a survey. 
The existing system was full of mistakes and unevenness ; nothing 
but the close inquiries of a survey could set it tight. 7 Th^ Collector's 
proposals were approved ; but the press of other duties on the 
Collector and his assistants and the want of any special staff of 
officers delayed the work. In 1825 and 1826 some parts of the 
district seem to have been surveyed by the Collector, partly by 
a revision of Mr. Marriott's measurements and partly by fresh 
measurements of his own. 8 But as seme mistake A wtb8 made in the 

1 ; ■ 

1 MS. SeL ISO, 611. £1550 (Rs. 15,500) were spen$ in clearing ponds*and reservoirs 
to give work to the destitute. Replies to Rev. Ques. 31st Oct. 1828, MS. Sel. 160, 702.* 

* This is doubtful. Mj. Davies says (19th May 1836, Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 700 of 
1836, 157) t£e establishment of peace had a powerful and instantaneous effect on 
grain prices. But in another passage (28th* February 1836, $om. Gov. Rev.'Rec. 700 
of 1836, 56*57) he save, that in 1820 the Poona demand still kept prices high. 
According to a calculation made for Nasrapur in 1836,*in thS early years of British 
rale, the coat of tillage of a bigha of sixty-two yards was 10*. (Rs. 5), the carriage 
to market 4#. (Rs. 2), the customs charges 1«. 6d. (12 «.), and the rent 9s. 6dL 
(Re. 4-12). Rice was then Rs. 17 a khandi and \he margin of profit 9a. (Rs. 4*8) a 
bigha. Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 700 of 1836, 55-57. 

3 'X do not mean,* wrote Mr. Simson in 1826 (30th September), 'that the people 
are not occasionally called on to pay more than they are able. But I am confident 
that the portion of their payment that comes to the state is below what the most 
considerate would admit Government to be entitled to on every principle of kindness 
to the husbandman and regard to the general good of the country.' MS. Sel. 160, 
326-327. Mr. Simson 'a opinion was afterwards changed. 

* Mr. Simson, 30th September 1826, in MS. Set 160, 358. 

* Heber's Journal, IL 202, 203. 

* Mr. Simson, 10th September 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 658-663. The statement 
(Bom. Gov. Sel. XOVI. 2) that this arrangement of UWbfa was introduced by 
Mr. Reid in 1832 seems incorrect. ' 

f Mr. Simson, 30th September 1826, MS. SeL 160, 826-827, 333-334, 350. 

*4f8. Sel. 160, 316-393. About 'this time (1821-1825) under the First Assistant 
Collector Mr. Richard Mills the survey was extended in Murbad-K&lyan to Ambarnath, 
Kalyan, Murbad, Gorat, Cfaon, iwd BArha ; in Sakurli to Shtra, Alyani, Rahur; 

\ 
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Chapter THI. length of the measuring rod and as no special officers were available, 

Government suspended the survey in 1827. 1 Still, as appears later 
on, the Collector continued to make some slight progress in 1828.* 
In 1826 special rules were in force for encouraging the tillage of 
waste lands by the grant of leases, during part of which the land 
was held rent-free and during the rest on a rising rental. 3 In 1828 
Mr. Simson the Collector proposed that the # system of granting 
leases should be extended, and applied to th*e grants in lease of 
whole villages to thqir headmen. Theft proposals were not 
approved by Government. 4 Even had an attempt been made to carry 
out Mr. Simson's proposals, it would have failed as there were 
scarcely any headmen aljle and willing to incur the responsibility 
of the revenue of the whole village. 6 

Of the state of the district at the close of the first ten years of 
English rule and of the details of its revenue management a fairly 
complete account ib available. Peace was still .often broken by the 
inroads of bands of Tiill robbers. 6 By far the . greater part of every 
sub-division was covered with tjiick forest, impenetrable in many 
places except to wild beasts and to the tribes of Bhils, Xtamoshis, 
Elathkarjs, Kolis, and # Varlis. The average number of villages in 
each subdivision was about 250, and the average yearly land and 
excise revenue of each village was between £50 and £60 (Bs. 500 
and Up. 600). No European "could visit the inland parts before the 
end of December without the most imminent danger, while as early 
as March tttb heat was So oppressive as to make sickness almost as 
certain as before December. 7 Tillage had made little progress. 
Only ten deserted villages had been settled, 8 and it Vas doubtful 
whether over the whole district the tillage area had not declined. 9 

District hereditary officers, zamvnddra, were numerous in Kalyan, 
but there were„ few in the coast tracts or in the north. In the 
Kalyan sub-division there were one chaudhri, several deshmukh*, 
adhikdris, deshpdndes, Jculkahiis, ajid a sar pdtil. The chaudhri, 
jrho had no duties, was paid two per cent on the collections of 
the whole Kalyan district, and certain customs fees averaging 
altogether about £1000 (Rs. 10^000) a year. *The deahqiukhs or 
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Kunda, Khambala, Vasundri, and Korkada ; in Naarapur to Naarapur, Vaara, and 
Varedi; in Panvel tf to Taloja; and in Baaaein to'Dugad and Sonala. In the four 
mahdls of Chon, Naarapur , Vaara, and Varedi, the people objected to the new estimate 
of the outturn of their fields, and the *61d rates were continued. Mr. Simson, 90th 
September 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, 351-364. At this time (1826, September), exqept in 
Kalyan and a few more places, rents wore paid in kind. MS. Sel. 160, 363. 
1 Letter 436, 10th March 1827, in MS. Sel. 160, 389-393. 

s MS. Sel. 160, 684-687. See footnote 8 page 576. ' 3 MS. SeL 160, 861. 367-371- 
* MS. Sel. 160, 586-687, 604-606, 619, 637, 641. Gov. Letters 1600, 8th September 
1828 ; and 1719, 26th September 1828. ft MS. Sel. 160, 637. 

6 Replies to Rev. Ques., 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160? 771. The district wat 
from 1826 to 1844 notorious for its robberies. But rigorous measures were taken and 
the •disorder suppressed. See Chapter IX. 

7 Mr. Simson, 10th September 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 662. 

8 Rev. Answers 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 753. 4 

9 Three causes for this decline are noted, the permission given in 1819 to any one 
to throw up any land he did not wish to keep* the loss of life by cholera in\818 
and 1819, and the poverty of the people whose stock and cattle were sold to meet 
the demands of the moneylender. Rev, Answers d828, in M8. Sel, 160, 752. * 
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odhikdris were superintendents of sub-divisions or mahdls. CTnder Chapter VIIL 

the British they had no direct duties, but # were useful referees in 

cases of dispute and had considerable influence. They were paid 

three-fifths of five per cent on the revenue of their sub-divisions 

except in Nasr&pur where they were paid three-fifths of fifteen per 

cent. The sub -divisional accountants, deshpdndes or kulkamis, kept 

the accounts of the revenue collections and balances. Except in 

NaBripur where thef were paid two-fifths of fifteen per cent, they 

received two-fifths of five per cent on almost all collections. Their 

influence was still extensive. In the Bassein district there was only 

one zaminddr, the deshpdnde of M&him. He lived &t Poona and 

received from £150 to £200 (Bs. 1500 -Bs. 2000) a year. 1 

The officer who had the closest connection with the people was 
the village accoumtant or taldti. • He had charge of from eight to 
ten villages and was paid from £12 to £18 (Rs. 120 -Bs. 180) a year. 
The taldti' 8 duties were to live in his charge and visit each village 
frequently every month, tb make known the people's wants to the 
sub-divisional manager, to superintend their general interests, to 
furnish the village accounts to*£he sub-divisional office, and to 
give to each landholder an account currenj; showing his dues and 
payments. The dues were entered as soon as they were fixed at the 
yearly rent settlement. • 

Of other village officers the chief wast* the pdtil. The pdtil's duties 
were to report when any settlers came to his village and when any 
of the old inhabitants left it, to stimulate tlfe spread of* tillage and 
explain its increase or decrease, to help in "the rent settlement, 
to gather tBe village rental, and to pay it into the sub-divisional 
office. He was vested with the powers o{ a police officer and with a 
general control over the villagers. He saw thaf no part of their 
property was taken away. He sheltered them from oppression and 
tried to settle their disputes. In tne Kalyfin sub-division the pdtil 
was paid by Government two-thirds *of the proceeds of a five per 
cent charge on the village revenue. In the coast tractd*in Bassein^ 
Salsette, Bel&pur, Atgaon, and Kolvan, he was paid in land from 
half a bigha to ten* or even twenty bighds. He was free from the 
house tax, the buffalo tax, and the tree tax. He was helped by the 
people who worked in his fields, and at marrjpgesor other great 
ceremonies made him small presents in money or clothes. He had 
a claim to the service of village craftsmen, though from the want of 
craftsmen, this claim was of little value. 8 

Under the pdtil there were in some villages assistants called 

madhvis who corresponded to the Deccan ehaudhris. In some places 

they had a share of land or of the pdtil' 8 percentage, and they were 

always free from the house, buffalo, and tree cesses. 

> j — - 

1 Mr. Simeon, 1 lth November 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 679-680. 

> The estimated total reoeipte of thepdtils were £6400 (Rs. 64,000). Of this £6400 
(Ba. 64,000) represented the value of their lands estimated Atpdnchotra or five per 
oent of the early crop lands, of the villages ; £500 (Rs. 5000) the value of their 
exemption from taxation ; and £500 (Rs. 5000) the proceeds of cesses levied direct 
from* the people. The highest pe? cent of their share of the village revenue was 
15 per cent at Mahimand the lowest 24 at Agashi ; the average amounted to 81. 
MS. Sel. 160, 788-789. > 
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Mtixim, and Sdlsette. In Bassein and MAhim they paid both a 
bigha rate and a tree tax, and in S&lsette a higha rate of 5*. (Rb. 2)). 
In Kaly&n, rice lands that yielded a oold- weather crop such as til, 
khurdsni, or hemp, were charged 3*. (Rs. 1 J) a bigha in addition 
to the bigha rate for rice. The plough, hoe, sickle, and pickaxe 
cesses continued unchanged in uplands and hill lands. 

Most of the minoi; land cesses had been repealed, and of those 
that were not repealed almost rfll were intabeyance. ^Though the 
other cesses had been 'greatly reduced there remained many taxes # 

on trade, houses, market stalls, female buffaloes, tobacco, grocery, 
cattle, and liquor trees. Transit dues, wood-cutting fees, ferry fees, 
and liquor licenses yielded between £30,000 and £40,000 (Us. 3,-4 # 
lakhs) J 

Revenue superintendence was, in the first instance, vested in the Superintendence* ^ 
village headmen and accountants. The village officials were checked • 
by the sub-divisional manager, kamdvisdar, and his establishment, # 

and the sub-divisional ^establishment wa$ in turn controlled by the 
head-quarter secretary or daftarddr, who made the yearly rent 
settlement, jamdbandif When the landholder paid his rent a 
receipt was passed by the taldti in the p&til's name and in his 
presence ; when the village revenue was paid the kamdvisdar granted 
a receipt; ancPwhen^ the sub-divisionaj revenue was paid at head- 
quarters the kamdvisdar received a receipt from the Collector. 4 

Villages were managed by Government officers and»their rents 
collected from the individual landholders. Except in the case of 
waste lands neither villages nor holdings were granted in lease. 4 
The village rent settlement, jamdbandi, was made with the 
landholders. A husbandman paid for his fields what he had paid 
the year before. If he took fresh land that had been tilled by 
some one else he paid the rent the former holder had paid : if the 
land had been fallow he was allowed certain remissions ; and if" hd 
took waste land he paid according to the lease system, the basis of 
which was one-third of the estimated 'yield, the share of graiiT 
being changeable into a money rent. 5 The settlement was in the 
first instance made by the accountant and the pdtiL * After 
inquiries the accountant drew up a statement of the changes in the 
tillage area, noting the causes of change? The assessments of 
fallow lands were deducted and those of freshly tilled lands were 
added. These statements were exainined by the Kamdvisdar and 
his clerks, who visited the village near harvest time. They 
corrected errors and confirmed the amended statements. The 
amended statements were kept with the pdtil and accountant until 
the daftardaW came to make the yearly rent settlement. The 
daflarddr examined the accounts, and, if he thought them 
unsatisfactory, he 'set his clerks to make local inquiries. Then the 



Revenue Syetem. 



1 Mr. Simeon, 11th Nov. 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 668-669. On the subject of 
compare Gov. Letter, 31st July* 1822, in MS. SeL 160, 280, 183-197 ;and Mr. Simeon, 
27tk January 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, 268-269. See also Rev. Answer*, 1828, in MS. 
SeL 160, 707-708. » fiev. AnWert, 31et October 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 748. 

/ » MS. SeL 160, 782. 4 « MS. SeL 160, 743-744, 751-762. 

« Mr. Simeon, 11th November 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 674*675. 
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Chapter YIIL settlement with the village was finished. The amount doe from 

each landholder was fixed and a list of the payments to be made by 
each was fastened on the village office or chdvdi, bearing the seal 
and signature of the Collector or of his assistant* The details of 
the settlement were entered in the village revenue statement or 
chittha, in which all changes were shown in full. 1 The land revenue 
was collected in three instalments, the first between the beginning 
of December and the middle of January, the second between the 
middle of January and {ne end of February,' and the third between 
the end of February and the 18th of April. Sdyar revenue was 
collected bef Sre land revenue between the middle of October and the 
end of November, and garden rents were taken as late as the middle 
or end of May. 8 As a safeguard for the payment of the revenue it 
had formerly been usual to make prfe village responsible for another, 
according to the system known as the chain surety, sdnhli jdmin. 
But in 1828 security was as a rule no longer required. 3 With the 
object of increasing'the area under tillage the sub-divisional manager, 
at the rent settlement time, explained to the people that Government 
would make advances for the purchase of cattle or seed, or to support 
the husbandman till his crop was ripe. He found out. what the 
wants of the village were and applied for sanction to the payment 
of advances. Leases for waste lands weisp granted, and a register 
forwarded to head-quarters. 4 . •> 

There was not much difficulty in getting in the rents. Improve- 
ments had Tately been made and the assessment was so light that in 
ordinary years it could be realized without pressure. 6 Deficiencies 
arising from the failure of individuals to pay were always remitted 
at the time of settling the next year's rent. Besides the Govern- 
ment rental the'villagers continued to pay the pdtil about ten per 
cent more to meet the village charges. 7 

__ ^ a> 

* In 1828 a survey seems to have been introduced into one or two 

of the petty divisions of Panvel. IJut as was the •ease in other parts 

«pf the district the rates <were too high pitched and were never 

brought into use. 8 

*■ 

Territorial In 1880 the two Konkans were divided into unequal parts, the 

CfojW • larger being kept 'under a Principal Collector and the smaller 
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1 Mr. 8imaon, lllh November 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 671-673. 

* Mr. Simaon, 11th November 1828, hi MS. Sel. 160, 677. 

» MS. Sel. 160, 677, 760-751. * MS. Sel. 160, 669-670. 

6 Rev. Answers, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 705. Rice prices were - then 
(1827-28), as far as information goes, about £1 10*. (Ra. 15) a hkanai. In two years 
they fell to £1 1*. (Ra. 104), «»d did not rise for two years more. The resnlt vrtm very 
great distress. Compare Mr. Daviea, 6th Sept. 1837, Rev. Ree. 870 of 1888. 101. 

6 Replies to Rev. Questions, 31st Oct. 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 781-782. 

7 Replies to Rev. Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel.' 160, 782-784 

s MS. Sel. 160, 584 Compare the orders for the survey of Konda and Khambala 
in JAS. SeL 160, 506. In 1837 (6th September) Mr. Daviea wrote, ' In 1827-28 
Mr. Simaon surveyed the petty division of Aurvalit in Panvel. The rates were so 
heavy that the people petitioned against the survey and things remained unchanged/ 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 121. 122. One caute of this failure would seem to 
be the marked fall in prices. The Panvel returns show for a hhandi of rice £Y 13** 
(Ra. 16}) in 1826-27, £1 10*. (Ra. 15) in 1827-28,* £1 5*. (Ra. 12*) in 1828*29, £1 \> 
(Ra. 101) in 1829-30. Mr. Daviea, 6th September 1837, Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 101. t 
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allotted to a Sub-collector. By this arrangement the nine tdluhds of Chapter VTII. 

the northern district and the three most northern tdlukds of the 

southern district, together yielding a land and customs revenue of 

£280,000 fRs. 28,00,000), were placed under a Principal Collector at 

Thana, and the five remaining tdluhds, with a revenue of £100,000 

(Bs. 10,00,000), were attached to Ratndgiri, 1 

In August 1880 Mr. Reid, the Principal Collector, wrote strongly 
in favour of the grant^ of villages in lease to the headmen or other 
men of capital. 9 In his opinion the grant of*periodical leases would 

Jield the best results. Every inducement should, he •thought, be 
eld out to engage the more respectable classes to become intimately 
connected with the husbandmen, whose poverty destroyed all hope 
of advancement, if they were left, to their own resources. Though 
there was not much available capital in the Northern Konkan, many 
respectable persons might, he thought, be willing to invest in land 
the little they possessed if favourable terms were offered them. 
The measure he considered would not only simplify the revenue 
management, but might be of much use in improving the police. 
Still in spite of the Collector's strong feeling in its favour and of 
the approval and sanction of Government, escept in Salsette where 
several villages were granted in lease, the system does not seem to 
have been carried out in 3 any part of the district. 8 In spite of the 
fall of prices 1829 would seem to have "been a good season and the 
Northern Konkan with a marked increase in land aiyi customs 
revenue is reported to have been flourishing. 4 But 1830-31 and 
again 1832-33 were bad years, and, though after the second failure 
of crops there was a considerable rise, produce prices were still 
very low, 6 and, especially in the Kalyan division where the rents 
were taken in cash, the people were greatly depressed. 6 ' In the 
paBt fifteen years,' wrote the Collector in 1833/ c 'the district 
instead of improving has gone back. * The face of j the country has. 
the same primitive and wild appearance that it has worn for 
ages.' He complained of the roughness, and want of ° system in^ 
the assessment and asked that some change might be made. 8 In 
his opinion the sy%tem of granting villages in lease had been 
most successful in Sateette and should be extended to tne rest 



1 Mr. Reid, Principal Collector, 12th August 1980, in MS. SeL *60, 866-857. 

3 In 1830 Mr. Reid found that owing to tne continued cheapness of grain, except 
in Saleette, no villages had been granted for a term of years, a measure which had 
been proposed by Mr. Boyd. Mr. Reid, Principal Collector, 890, 12th August 1830, 
MS. Sel. 160, 877, 881. * MS. Sel. 160, 876-882, 893-894, 899-903. 

< Gov. Letter to the Rev. Com. , 28th February 1831, in MS. SeL 160, 901. 

6 Rice had of late years averaged about £1 4*. (Rs. 12) the khandi (Rev. Com, 13th 
May 1835, in Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 9). According to the Panvel returns (Rev. 
Rec 870 of 1838, 101), it rose from £1 (Rs. 10) in 1831-32 to £1 10*. (Rs. 15) in 
1833-34. Three causes seem to have combined to lower prices, the spread of tillage, 
the import to Bombay of grain from Malabar, and the burden of transit duties, 
Mr. Daviea, 19th May 1836, in Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 155- 157. 

6 In the southern sub-divisions (Sankshi, Rajpuri, and Raygad) now in Kolaba 
where the assessment was takes almost wholly in kind, matters were not so bad. 
Mr. Pitt, 25th September 1835, in Rev. Rec. 696 of 1836, 43. Mr. Reid, 12th August 
lffldfin MS. SeL 160, 871-876 ; ditto 892. 
^i Mr. Giberne, 15th August 1833, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 560 of 1834, 304. 
^ ft Mr. Giberne, 10th August 1834, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 628 of 1835 y 108-112. 
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Chapter VIII. of the district. 1 Major Jervis who wrote about the same time 

(1835), though he held that, except in some places on the coast, 
both the acre rate and the* rate on estimated produce were very 
light, admitted that the district was less flourishing than the 
cess-burdened south. This in his opinion was due to the great 
scarcity of water, the unhealthiness of the wastes and forests, the 
scanty supply of people and cattle, and the want of rich proprietors. 2 
The hilly tracts in t^e south of Thana, tliough much richer 
than the Ratnagiri hillf, were so overrun rfith forest, brushwood, 
bamboo, and lemon grass, and the ripening crops were so exposed 
to the attacks of locusts, deer, bears, and wild hogs, water was bo 
scarce, and the people so reduced by former misrule that there was 
little tillage. 8 

From this year begins the second period, the Mme of revised and 
reduced assessment. In consequence of the Collector's account of 
the very unsatisfactory state of his charge a .special inquiry was 
ordered. The inquiry shewed a pressing need for reducing the 
Government demand. The revision of assessments was sanctioned, 
and between 1835 and 1842 was "carried out except in the north of 
the district. The reductions were very liberal including abont 
twenty per cent of the rental and the abolition of transit duties. 
The result was a rapid spread of tillage afcd a marked improvement 
in the state of many of the "people. In 1835* the previous season 
had been bad. The rainfall was scanty and untimely, and a large 
area was thrown out of tillage. 4 In May of that year, Mr. 
Williamson, the Revenue Commissioner, examined the Kalydn 
sub-division. What he saw satisfied him that from the fall in the 
money value of rice, the money rate, though not originally excessive, 
had come to * represent far too large a share of the produce, 
Mr. Williamson calculated that the average produce of a bigha of 
.good rice land was about 22 mans, which, according to the market 
prices of late years, was worth about £1 4s. 3(2. (Rs. 12*2). The cost 
^of labour fti preparing tho, land might, he thought, be estimated at 
about 12s. (Rs. 6), and as the rent was 10s. 3d. (Rs. 5-2) only one 
rupee of profit was left. 5 A few months later (November # 1835) he 
wrote,* that the condition of E?alyan, Panvel, and Nasrapur, the 
proportion the rent bc^e to the produce, the yearly remissions, the 
balances, the untilled tracts, the wretched state of the bulk of the 
people, were convincing evyience of over-assessment. 6 The rental 
of these sub-divisions should, he thought, be revised. Nowhere 
was a change more wanted than in Nasr&pur, under the Sahjn&dri 
hills, whose highly taxed produce was carried over bad roads to 
distant markets. In some parts of Nasrdpur, known as the Koli 
Khalati mahals, the people were better off as they were allowed to 



1 Mr. Giberne, 15th August 1833, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 550 of 1834, 297-306. 
H* notices specially the great improvements that had been made in the Saisette 
villages of Pavai, Virar, and Goregaon ; ditto 302. 2 Jervis' Konkan, 126. 

3 Jervis' Konkan, 98. * Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 696 of 1836, 258, 263-264. 

6 Mr. Williamson, 13th May 1836, in Bom. Gov.Ifcev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 7-9. 

6 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 1-2. Mr. Davies (28th February 1836)* calls 
them ' poor wretches who have scarce wherewithal to clothe themselves, ' Bom. GoV 
Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 92, t 
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take an extra quarter bigha for every bigha on which they paid rent. 
Still the assessment was too high, the Tillages lay close under the 
Sahyadrisj and to take their produce 4jo market the people had a 
long rough journey. Kalyan was in much the same state. About 
14,000 bighas of arable land lay waste and the people were 
miserably clothed and very wretched. Panvel, near a good market* 
was rather better. 1 In none of the three sub-divisions were thera 
either roads or carts? • M 

In consequence of Mr. Williamson's report Mr. Davies was chosen 
to revise the assessment. The measurements of SadasJ^v Keshav's 
survey were accepted, 8 and the work of revising the rates was begun 
in 1836. In Nasrapur inquiries showed that the rents had for years 
been largely in arrears, eighteep per cent behind in the ten years 
ending 1834-35, a»d twenty-nine per cent during the last seven of 
the ten. This was not due to any weakness on the part of the collec- 
tors of revenue or to any understanding between tjiem and the people. 
On the contrary the n\£mlatdar had ruined himself by the extreme 
rigour of his collections. 4 The chi$f ofljects of the revision were, 
in Mr. Davies* opinion, to lower tlfe rental, to reduce the number of 
rates of assessment, and to abolish cesses. Jlis inquiries into the 
state of the people showed that they were suffering grievously from 
the fall in the -value of produce. Fifteen years before when the 
Deccan was crowded Vith troop9, the {Jroduce of the villages under 
the Sahyadris was in keen demand for the Foona market. The 
husbandmen found a ready sale for their ric&, either on the spot or 
in some local market, and realised about £1 14*. (Rs. 17) a khandi. 
In 1835 eighteen years of peace had made the Deccan a supplier not 
a consumer of grain, and the husbandmen Of the inland parts of 
Thana had no market nearer than Bombay. Sea 'communication 
chiefly with the Malabar coast kept the Bombay market well sapplied, 
and the price of rice in Bombay #as about £1 # 1^8. (Rs. 17) ijie m 
khandi, or nearly ijie same price that Mteen years before the hus- 
bandman had realised in his field or in tlje local markets. Of this 
£1 14*. (Rs. 17) not more than £1 (Rs. 10), and in many years less* 
than £1 (Rs. 10) reached the husbandmen. The cause of these 
ruinously'low prices was partly thoroughness of the country tod the 
want of roads. There were no carts and the # cost # of pack bullocks 
was heavy. But the chief cause was the transit dues which were 
equal to a charge of about 1*. 3d. (Rs. £-2) on every Jchandi of rice. 
Under this burden the husbandman's* profit was reduced to almost 
nothing, and until the duties were repealed little improvement could 
be looked for. 6 

1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 1-4, 10-12. 

* Mr. Davies, 28th February 1830, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 60. 

ft In 1852 the revenue survey measurements showed that the bigha included 38 
instead of 30 gunthds, and so was nearly equal to an acre. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI, 7. 

« Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, in Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 157-159. The nominal 
rental was £13,203, (Rs. 1,32,030), the average of the ten years ending 1834-35 was 
£11,055 (Rs. 1,10,550), of the seven years ending 1834-35 was £10,368 (Bm. 1,03,690), 
of 1830-31 to 1832-33 £8893 (Rs. # 88,930), and of 1833-34 and 1834-35 (probably because 
oftibe rise in price) £12,220 (Rs. 1,SKL200) and £12,625 (Rs. 1,26,250) ; ditto 160-161. 
^^Mr. Davies calculated that the nusbandman's margin of profit had fallen from 
^/Tfr^Rs. 4-8) in 1820 to 2*. 9d. (Rs. 116) in 1835. The details are for 1820, rent 9*. 6U 
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Besides the abolition of transit dues, Mr. Daviee recommended a 
redaction in the land assessment. His chief proposals were in the 
case of the Ennbis to reduce JSad&shiy Keshav's two classes of 10*. 
(Bs. 5) and 8*. (Rs. 4) to one class of 8*. 6<Z. (Rs. 4J), and to fix a 
second class at 7*. (Rs. 8|) instead of 6*. (Rs. 8). 1 In the case of hill 
tribes, Th&kurs and Kathkaris, he proposed a redaction from 5*. to 3*. 
(Rs. 2£-Rs. 1|) in the plough rate and from 8s. to 2*. (Rs. l|-Re. 1) 
in the billhook or kurhad rate. 4 In the case of the pdndharpeskdsj 
who in seveml respects Bad suffered seriously from tne change from 
the Maratha to tne English Government, he proposed that their 
specially low°rates should be continued and that they should pay 
7*. (Rs. 3J) instead of 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4£). 9 This represented a fall 
in the Government land-tax from £13,048 to £10,680 (Rs.1,30,480 - 
Rs. 1,06,800) or about twenty per cent. 4 Inquiries into the subject 
of cesses showed that though they were very numerous, very trouble- 
some, and very liable to abuse, they did not yield more than four per 
cent of the whole revenue. Mr. Daviee recommended that hall of 

them should be abolished. 6 «Mr. Da vies embodied the results of his 

• m 

(Re. 4-12), cost of tillage Kb. (Rs. 5), carriage to market 4*. (Es. 2), customs It. 6d. 
(12 annas\ total £1 5*. (Rs. K-8) ; value of crop £1 14*. (Rs. 17). margin 9a. (Rs. 4-4). 
In 1835, when the market was much more distant, the figures were, rent 11*. 
(Re. 5-8), exchange 5{<£ {Z\ annas), customs 4s. 3{<J» (R*. 2-2-6), tillage 10*. (Rs. 5), 
carriage and freight 5s. 6tt (Rs. 2-12J, total £1 11«, 3d. (Rs* 15-10), value in Bombay 
£1 14* (Rs. 17), balance 2s. fd. (Rs. 1-6). Mr. Daviee, 28th February 1836, in Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 56-64. l See footnote 1 on page 559. 

* Of the hil£rhakurs and firathkaris he wrote, • They are as distinct in habits, reli- 
gion, and appearance from all other classes, as if they belonged to another country. 
They cannot properly be termed cultivators, although they endeavour to eke out 
a scanty subsistence by tilling patches of mountain land. For the rest they are 
hunters, robbers, or basket-makers according to circumstances. Yet even these poor 
wretches have beenetaught to feel the weight of a land tax. The common method of 
assessing them is to rate their ploughs at a certain rate, generally 5«. (Rs. 2}) 
besides exchange, or the tax is levied on the billhook with which they clear the land ; 
3*. (Rs. H) per billnook has been hitherto demanded. Those hereditary oppressors 
%i we people, the disfHct officers, tajte from many of them perquisites in kind also. 
I would recommend that the rate per plough be reduced tB 3*. (Rs. 1J) and that 
of the kurhdcr or billhook to 2*, (Re. 1). The very small extent of cultivation at 
present carried on by these poor but laborious classes (the assessment of which does 
not exceed £40 (Rs. 400) throughout the whole idluka of Kasrapur), as well as the 
policy of^reclaiming them and making thqm industrious members of tbe«community 
which they now harass by robbing, is of more consequence than any small loss of 
revenue.' Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 192-194. 
See also Mr. Davies 1 Report %i 8th October 1836 in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 746 of 1836, 
273, 274. 8 Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, Jtev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 163-165 

4 Mr. Simson, Rev. Com., 1st Agril 1842, Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 12. The chief 
changes were reducing the old bigha sates of U«. (Rs. 5}) to 8a. 6d. (Rs. 4£), 8a 3rf. 
(Rb. 44) and Is. (Rs. 3*) in Boreti; 80. 3d. (Bs. 4&), 7*. (Rs. 3*), and 6V. (Ba. 3) in 
Vankal ; 9s. (Rb. 4$) in Nasrapur and to 8s. Sd. (Re. 4}) in Vasundri and V&ara. 
Mr. Lamrford, 26th February 1842, in Bum. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 53-55. 

6 Mr. Davies, 8th October 1836, Rev. Rec. 746 of 1836, 271,272. The cesses belonged 
to two main classes those levied from husbandmen and those levied from traders and 
craftsmen. The husbandman's cesses came under four groups, tasar, kasar, patU, and 
veth. Under tasar came eight levies on straw, pulse, gunny bags, butter, fowl*, rain- 
shades, firewood, and gourds. Kasar included a number of exactions levied in 
connection with the commutation of grain for cash. Under pattis there were a host of 
levies including a tobacco tax, a hearth tax, and a cart tax. Of veth or unpaid service, 
there were three instances, fort service, grain carrying service, and pdUfs service. Of 
non- agricultural 'cesses there was a license, mohtarfa.tsx on traders, a levy in kind 
from all craftsmen, a special levy on rice cleaners, on firewood for fanerals^on 
stamping measures, on cotton, and on salt Many of these cesses were illegal butT*a 
people went on paying them fearing to annoy the officers who benefitedTby them^v 
See Mr. Davies, 8th October 183& in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 746 of 1836, 195-231, 
271-272; and Mr. Giberne, 13th April 1837, in Rev. Rec 775 of 1837, 111-114. 
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enquiries in two elaborate and masterly reports. 1 His conclusions Chapter VIII* 
were accepted and his proposals for simplifying and lightening the 
Nasrapur assessment were approved qpd sanctioned. His demon- 
stration of the crushing effect of the transit duties was rewarded by 
their abolition over the whole Presidency. 2 

In the next season (1836-87), of the six petty divisions of Panvel 
five were revised by Mr. Davies. Only three of the five had before 
been measured. In the other two the land jvaa taxed ' under a most 
extraordinary system.'** The data, if there qyer had be&i data, were 
lost and forgotten, and the general principle was for Government 
to demand the same amount in lump every year leaving the internal 
adjustment to the pdtils and the people. Payments were generally 
in grain, and if remissions were granted they were apportioned 
according to the qfrare that eacfi jptan had paid. The villages had 
been surveyed by Mr. Simson in 1827-28. But the rates he had 
proposed were too high and things had remained unchanged. 8 In 
the three petty divisions that had been surveyed and assessed by 
Sad&shiv Keshav (17&8), the original three grades had, as in other 
parts of the district, been forced ixy the owners into one class, and, 
on this, G&her rates in fhoney and kind but chiefly in kind, had been 
heaped till the assessment ate up half the* crop. The a&essment 
levied neither on# the land nor on the crop but on the 



was 



individual. The pdndharpeshds formed one class and the 
Kunbis another, and among the Kunbis there were endless 
varieties of payments originally based on the circumstances of the 
individual, or the immediate wants of the revenue contractor. As 
long as the* proprietary right of a landholder sheltered him, so 
long only was the farmer kept from exacting the utmost rental. 
Once the landholder was driven from his field 4>y the farmer's 
exactions the assessment became half of the crop. So elabo- 
rately had this system been carried out, that* in one village 
accountant's charge there were often* as many 8s eighteen grades 
of assessment, eight in kind arid ten in cash. The number of rates 
puzzled the people, delayed the preparation of the village accounts, 
and gave the aooountant an opening for fraud. 4 The revenue 
contractors had raised the rateft by trickery^ as well as by force. 
Proofs were abundant that it had been by no means uncommon for 
a contractor to persuade the people to heaf> lo£ dams across their 
fields and grow rice. At4irst there was little increase in the con- 
tractors' demands. But when the babks were finisned the land waa 
entered as kharif and full rice rates were levied ever after. 6 Its 
position on the coast, its freedom from the bulk of the transit 
dues, and its nearness to Bombay helped to keep prices high in 
Panvel. While in Murb&d and other inland parts the people did 




1 Dated 28th February 1836 and 19th May 1836, Bom. Rev. Reo. 700 of 1836? 

2 Gov. Letters 1246, 12th May 1836, and 3200, 24th November 1836, in Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 109 an4 221. 

8 Mr. Davies, 6th September 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 870 of 1838, 121, 122. 
" Mr. Davies, 6th September 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 116-119, 
6 Mr. Davies, 6th September 18)7, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 94-95. 
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6*. \\d. (Rb. 3-3) for ThAkurs. 1 Under the English these rates 
had remained unchanged. The abolition of the transit dues had 
done great good in Murbad, as the habits of the people enabled them 
to gain the full benefit of the remission by carrying their produce 
to good markets. 2 The local price of rice had risen from 18s. or 
£1 (Rs. 9 or Rs. 10) a khandi to £1 6*. (Rs. 13). 8 Still the rates 
pressed very heavily and left an estimated bigha profit of only 6*. 
to 9*. (Rs. 3- Rs. 4|). 4 A reduction was proposed in rice land for 
Kunbis from 11*. to»8s. (Rs. 5£*Rs. 4), ior pdndharpeshds from 
8*. 6d. to 7*. (Rs. 4£ - Rs. 3&), and for Th&kurs from 60. 4Jc?. to 6*. 
(Rs. 3-3 - Rs. 3), 6 and in uplands from 8*. 2*d. to 2f. (Rs. 1-9-6- 
Ke. 1). These proposals were approved by the Commissioner 
and sanctioned by Grovernment. 6 They represented a sacrifice of 
£1396 (Rs. 13,960), being a fall*from £9383 to £7987 (Rs. 93,830 - 
Rs. 79,870). 7 

In the same year (1836-37) the garden lands of Bassein were 
examined by Mr. Williamsdh. So heavily were tfiey taxed that a large 
area had fallen out of tillage and a reduction of nearly 100 per cent was 
found necessary. 8 In the next season (1837) an important change 
was made in the assessment of the Bassein petty division of Manikpur. 
The people were Christians, hardworking and skilful husbandmen. 
They were veiy highly assessed paying cesses besides a very heavy 
parcel or toka rate. • They got fair prices for their rice, the average 
market rate during the ten years ending 1836 being 30*. (its. 15) 
a khandi, of which the growers probably secured from £l*t». to £1 6*. 
(Rs. 12 -Rs. 13). Mr. Giberne was satisfied that a reduction should 
be made, and his proposals to introduce bigha rates of ls. y 60., and 5*., 
were sanctioned by Government though they involved a sacrifice of 
from £605 (Rs. 6050) to £396 (Rs. 3960) or a reduction of 34 per 
cent. 9 In this year also the garden rates in Mdhim were revised by Mr. 
Davidson. 10 Kalyan was considered*one of the moffb highly assessed 
parts of the district. But no officer could be d^ared to revise thb 
rates. As he was unable to gb into the details of th# settlement, 
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1 Mr. C*>les, 5th April 1837, Rev. ReT>. 775 of 1837, 125-126. In Mme parts, 
Khedul, Jadn,Sirosi, and Vaishakhra, the land had not been Purveyed, and was assessed 
on the parcel, tokdbandi or hunddbandi, system. Mr. eOibeime, 27th December 1836, 
in Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 40. 

2 Mr. Davies, 3rd February 1837, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 156. 
8 Mr. Coles, 5th April 1837, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 775 of 1&7, 133. 

* Mr. Davies* estimate was, under the Peshwa, net receipts £1 2*. 9fd. (Rs. 11-6-6), 
renjtp*. (Rs. 4-8), balance 13a. 9 id. (Rs. 6-14-6) ,' in 1837 net receipts 19«. 9d. (Rs. 914), 
rent 11a. (Rs. 5-8), balance Ss. 9rf. (Rs. 4*6) ; 3rd February 1837, Bom, Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 775 of 1837, 153 - 156. 

« Mr. Coles, 5th April 1837, Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 142-146. Besides lowering the 
rates, it was arranged that the district revenue officers' dues should be paid from the 
Government receipts, not by an extra cess. Mr. Coles, 5th April 1837, Rev. Rec. 
775 of 1837, 183-140. Special rewards were offered to tempt the Kathkaris to take 
to rice tillage. Rov. Rec. 975 of 1839, 119. 

* In sanctioning tbe rates Government notice that they trusted the making of the 
Thana causeway, and the removal of restrictions at Kalyan would do much for the 
inland parts of Thana. Gov. Letter, 14th July 1837, in Rev.. Rec. 775 of 1837, 
161-162. 7 Mr. Langford, 26th Feby. 1842, in Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 53. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 377. 

» Mr. Giberne, 14th July 1837, fc Rev, Rec. 775 of 1837, 189, 190. 
• 10 Bom. Gov. Sel. LXXIII. 12. ' 
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Chapter VIIL Mr. Oiberne in 1837-38 proposed, and his suggestion was approved, 

that all existing rates should be reduced by 2*. (Re. 1) for Kunbis 
and by 1*. (8 as.) for pandharpeshds, until arrangements could be 
made for a complete revision. This change implied a sacrifice of 
£2214 (Us. 22,140) of revenue and was probably a greater reduction, 
even than that made by Mr. Davies. 1 The amount of the redaction 
continued to be entered as a remission until 1842-43, when it was 
finally written off. 2 In 1840 i£r. Oiberne 9 revised Bhiwndi, 
reducing th&assessment oy £1300 (Rs. 13,0CO) . His proposals were 
finally sanctioned in 1812-43.* 

This completed the parts of the district in which the general 
pitch of assessment was too high. However rough and in individual 
cases oppressive the rates in the rest of the district might be, they 
were on the whole moderate. The people wene freed from the 
burden of transit duties, and, as a rule, had a sure and easy 
market for their produce. Except a small portion of Bassein where 
a heavy irregular 8ess had caused much injury, the coast districts 
were in fair condition. 4 S&l&ttejwas specially flourishing. It was 
one of the happiest parts of the* British territory. Owing to the 
failure of rain m 1835 a^bout thirty-seven per cent was untitled, but 
in ordinary years not a spot of arable land was waste. Care had 
been taken that the assessment should sot represent more than 
one-third of the produce. 6 •And though the # soil yielded only 
second and third class rice, there was a good market close at hand. 
Prices were*f airly high, ranging, in a fair season, from £1 16s. to £2 
(Rs. 18 -Rs. 20) the mvda, and grass and straw fetched a high price 
as well as grain. The roads were good and there were no cesses 
or tolls. Farm stock was abundant. There were more than 2000 
carts and the people were fairly clothed. 6 

The effect of the general lowering of the Government demand was 
a faU in the rentaftrym £294,600 fRs. 29,46,000) in 1833-34 to £1 70,400 
(ks. 17,04,000) in 1887-88 or AT sacrifice of £1 24,20ft (Rs. 12,42,000).' 
The result of these liberal remissions was immediate and most marked, 
ill and more than had been hoped from the change was realised. 
In Nasrdpur in 1836-37 the second year of revised rates, increased 
tillage yielded a rental of £500 {Us. 5000) and the revised rates 
were collected without & murmur. 8 The next season 1837-38 was 
unfavourable, and much loss was caused by a storm on the 15th of 
June that washod away the ripe banks. 9 In the parts of the district 
where reductions had not been made large remissions were neces- 
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1 Mr. Langford, 26th February 1842, in Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842. 50-51. See alao 
Rev. Reo. 1102 of 1840, 27 f and 1244 of 1841, 142. 

a Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 275. « Bom. Gov. SeL XCVL 328. 

4 Mr. Davies, 8th October 1836, ip Rev. Reo. 746 of 1836, 200-201. 

6 The one-third share waB commuted into cash at the rate of Re. 20 for a muda. 
At first Government kept in repair the salt-rice dams and took half of the produce, 
but toe work of repairing the embankments had been made over to the people and 
the Government sjiare reduced to one-third. Rev. Reo. 696 of 1836, 253-264. 

« Mr. Davies, 27th January 1836, in Rev. Reo. 696 bf 1836, 293-295. 

7 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 975 of 1839, 117. 

8 Rev. Com. 16th November 1836, in Rev. Reo; 775 of 1837, 61, 99. 

9 Mr. Coles, 18th September 1838, in Rev. Reo. 975 of 1839, 119. 
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Bary. In the revised sub-divisions, not only was the revenue 
realised without complaint, but there wa& a great spread of tillage 
yielding in NasrApur a revenue of *£640 (Rs. 6400) and of £550 
(Rs. 5500) in KaiyAn. 1 Next year (1838-39) a failure of rain 
caused much distress. Most liberal remissions had to be made 
amounting in Sanj4n to one-half of the rental, and in R6jpnri 
to one-fourth. In the revised districts one-fifth had to be granted 
in Kaly&n, but a fifteenth was .enough inJMurb&d^ a twentieth in 
NasriLpur, and a thirti&Ch in Panvel. 8 In qpite of the* bad season 
there was a marked spread of tillage especially in MurbAd and 
KalyAn. 8 The next season (1839-40) was more favourable and 
the revised sub-divisions again compared well with the others. In 
them less remission than in other parts of the district had to be 
granted, and all the revenue except £13 (Rs. 130) was realised. 4 
In the opinion of Government the result of the abolition of transit 
duties and other objectionable items was highly satisfactory. New 
markets had been opened to the people, tillage was spreading, 
land had become an object of contention, and the old holders were 
coming back to their original fields. 6 The improvement continued 
in 1840.41. The revenue rose from £145,862 to £154,481 
(Rs. 14,58,620 - Rs. 15,44,810), the remissions fell from £10,924 to 
£4164 (Rs. 1,09,240 - Rs# 41,640), and, at the close of the year, 
the outstandings were only £632 (Rs. 6320).* The progress of 
the revised districts was most marked. In Kaly&n, where revenue 
had risen and tillage spread more than anywhere else? there were 
no complaints, the people were anxious that present rates should 
continue. 7 In Nasn&pur tillage had risen from 27,367 bighda in 
1834-35 to 31,254 bighds in 1838-39 and collections from £8831 
(Rs. 88,310) in 1835-36 to £11,649 (Rs. 1,16,490) tn 1840-41. 8 In 
Murb&d in five years the spread of tillage more than made 
good the sacrifice of revenue, the rental in 1840-41 being £9898 
(Rs. 93,980) or £16 (Rs. 160) above the maximum* levied in I886. 9 
In Panvelthe collections rose from £16,686 (Rs. 166,860>in 1837-38 
to £17,263 (Rs. 1,72,630) in 1840-41* or an increase of £57? 
(Rs. 5,770). 10 

While the assessment of the soufh and south-eust was thus Kghten- 
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1 Mr. Coles, 18th September 1838, in Rev. Rqp. 975 of 1839, 100-110. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1102 of 1840, 114. . 

s Mr. Priogle, Collector, 30th September 1839, Rev. Rec. 1102 of 1840, 27. 

* 6om. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1244 of 1841, 141 -157. 

6 Gov. Res. 6th February 1840, in Rev. Rec. 1102 of 1840, 121-122. 

6 Mr. Simeon, Rev. Com., 1st April 1842, in Rev. Bee. 1348 of 1842, 1-2. 

7 Mr. Langford, 26th February 1842, in Rev. Rec 1348 of 1842, 50. 

8 The details of the spread of tillage are, 1884-35, 27,367 bighds ; 1835-36, 28,049 ; 
1836-37, 28,031 ;'1837-3«\ 30,417 ; and 1838-39, 31.254. Mr. Harrison, 14th September 
1839, in Rev. Rec. 1102 of 1840, 95, 96, 101. ike collections were before revision, 
1834-35 £12,890, and after revision 1835-36 £8831, 1836-37 £10,443, 1837-38 £11,195, 
1838-39 £10,733, 1839-40 £11,448, and 1840-41 £11,649. Mr. Simson, Rev. Com.f 1st 
April 1842, in Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 12. 

Mr. Langford, 26th February 1842, Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 52, S3. Mr. Simson, 
Rev. Com., 1st April 1842 ; ditto 11. 

. <*> The details are, 1835-36 £17,925, 1836-37 £17,469, 1837-38 £16,686, 1838-39 
£16,084, 1839-40 £16,704, and 184*41 £17,263. Mr. Simson, Rev. Com., 1st April 
1842, in Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 12. t 
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M&hitn and Sanj&n, and also of Kolvan and Bhiwndi. The popu- 
lation of these five sub-divisions was estitoated at 207,000, but the 
number was probably greater. The«people were poor; but this, in 
Mr. Davidson's opinion, was not because Government took too 
much from them, but because their ignorance and superstition 
made them the victims of Br&hmans and moneylenders. There was 
plenty of waste land, but the people were too few to till it, and the 
ravages of small-pox kept their* numbers from increasing. There 
were four chief modes of assessment htyiddbandi, fiarujarbandi, 
muddbandi or dhep, and bighoti. The principle of the hunda was 
a fixed payment either in money or in kind, or both ill money and 
kind, according to the value of the land. The principle was just 
and simple, but was marred in practice by the ignorance of the size 
and character of the holdings. The local officers were the referees 
in all disputes, and there was little doubt that they defrauded Govern- 
ment and tyrannised over the villagers. The plough-cess, though 
well suited to the wilder tracts, was open to the objection that it 
favoured careless tillage. The mvddbahdi or dhep system prevailed 
over a large area. The principle* of this mode of assessment was 
fair, a plot of land equal to the production of a certain quantity of 
rice. But necessity and fraud had set aside* the original principle 
of assessments There wore no records and no system either in the 
area of land enteredfas a muda, or in the quantity of grain that the 
muda contained. Government were nearly as unfit to do justice to 
themselves or their husbandmen as they were under the iiunddbandi 
system. Mr. Davidson urged that all of these forms of assessment 
should be superseded by a bigha rate. 1 The Collector agreed with 
Mr. Davidson that the existing practice was defective and confused ; 
the chief obstacle to improvement lay in the difficulty of getting 
officers qualified to carry out a survey. 9 

Of the produce, cost, and profit of the gardens^cfry lands, liquor- 
yielding trees, and fisheries of Bassem, M&him, Sanj&n, Kolvan, 
and Bhiwndi, Mr. Davidson prepared thfi following estimates. In 
Bassein under garden lands 5338 bighds yielded a gross produce 
worth Rs. 8,09,297; with a tillage cost of Rs. 7,25,706, a rental of 
Rs. 29,9 1 5, and a profit of Rs. 53,6*76, of which Rs. 19,500 weYe from 
300 bighds of cocoa-palms, Rs. 16,000 from 3g00 bighds of sugarcane,, 
and Rs. 12,300 from 1640 bighds of plantains. Under dry lands 20,1 77 
bighds yielded a gross produce worth Qs. 2,82,1 16, with a tillage cost 
of Rs. 1,51,215, a rental of Rs. 80,5%, and a profit of Rs. 50,336, 
of .which Rs. 50,300 were from 20,120 bigha* of early crops. 
Under liquor-yielding trees 25,000 palms and 147 date trees yielded 
a gross produce worth Rs. 1,25,257, with a cost of Rs. 62,610, a 
rental of Rs. 46,949, and a profit of Rs. 1 5,698. 8 Fisheries yielded 
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l 26th December 1845, Thana Collector'* File, General Condition, 1843-1853. • 

a Mr. Law, Collector, 8th April 1846, Thana Collector's File, 1843 -1853L 

* As regards the assessment of cocoa end betel palms it appears that before 1837 

palm plantations paid, besides a tree cess, a bigha tax of 8*. (Rs. 4). These had the 

effect of discouraging their growth, and in 1837 a consolidated bigha rate of from 2#. 

to 16*. (Be. 1 - Rs. 8) was levied. Mi\. Davidson, 25th Deer, 1845, Thana Collector'* 

File, General Condition, 1843- 1853. 
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Rs. 6110 and left a profit of Rs. 790, the charges amounting to 
Us. 5320.1 

By the very liberal sacrifices of land revenue between 1835 and 
1 842 Government raised themass of the landholders from labourers to 
be owners of valuable properties. Numbers of the people were unfit 
for their new position. Finding themselves with a large margin of 
profit they spent recklessly, out of proportion to their means. The 
prey was sighted from afar by the thrifty gseedy Vanis of M&rwar* 
They flocked to the district in crowds *pd settled In even its 
remotest villages. They tempted the people with the offer of money 
and took written bonds payable at a hundred per cent 'interest. If 
the borrower did not pay, the rate of interest was doubled, and, 
if he again failed, a decree of the civil court was passed against him 
and his lands and his house were sold. The M4rw&ris grew rich in 
a few years, made over their interest to young retainers, and carried 
their spoils to their own country. Numbers of the people of the 
district were turned out of their lands and their Bomes, and reduced 

to be the M&rwaris' tenants or their labourers. 3 

• 

In 1844 an important .change wife made by abolishing most of the 
cesses thai? had hitherto been levied and introducing a salt-tax in 
their place. The chief taxes that were remitted were the license 
mohtarfa cess yielding £1306 (Rs. 13,060), and a fisherman's cess 
yielding £3325 (Rs. 83,250) . a 

In 1846 a oensus was taken and showed a total peculation of 
554,937. These returns were believed to be incomplete, and a second 
census taken # five years later showed an increase of about 38,255» 4 

In 1850 the Revenue Commissioner Mr. Shaw urged that Th&na 
and Kolaba should be made separate districts. The«anwieldy size of 
the present, district, its nearness to Bombay, the large number of 
petitions, and the weight of the magisterial and current duties made 
it too heavy a eharge to be well managed. 6 According to the 
Collector Mr. LaW, if the proposal to divide the Konkan # into three 
districts was carried out, ThAna with eleven sub-divisions would have 
an area of about 4000 square miles, a population of nearly 525,000, 
and a revenue of about £150,000 (JRs. 15,00,000) ; KoUba \tfth five 
sub-divisions would have an area of nearly 1500 Square miles, a popu- 
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1 Mr. Davidson, 26th December 1845, Thana Collector*! File, Exports on General 
Condition, 1843-1853. 

' Mr. Law, Oolleotor, 8th April 1846, Thana Collector's File, Gen. Con., 1843-1853. 

8 Including Sankahi Rajpnri and Raygad, the mohtarfa yielded £1780 (Ba. 17,800) 
and the fishermen's cess £3334 (Rs. 33,340). Collector to Revenue Commissioner, 
1072 of 11th August, and 1434 of 13th November 1843, in Thana Collector's File of 
Tuxes, Vol. II. A few cesses were continued some by oversight, others because they 
were thought to form part of the land rental. They were abolished by order of 
Government in 1849. (Rev. Rec. 34 of 1851, 373). But as late as 1856 taxes were 
still kept up that should long ago have been stopped. Mr. Jones, Collector, in Rev. 
Rec 19 of 1856, part 3, 1005. " • 

4 Including Sankahi Rajpnri and Raygad, the total population was returned at 
764,320 in 1846 and 815,849 in 1851 ; and excluding the three sub-division* the totals 
were 554,937 and 593,192. Thana Collector's File of Statistics, 1836-1860. Thm 
clqjails have been given in the Population Chapter. 

* Mr. Shaw, Rev. Com., 21st August 1851, in Rev. Rec 35 of 1851, 25 26. 
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were separately measured and recorded aa sub, or pot, numbers. This 
made tne survey very minute and tedious, compared with the survey 
of the Deccan. 1 

The survey of Nasrapur sub-division was begun in 1852-53 and 
finished in 1853-54. Nasrapur had an area of 237,824 acres or 371} 
square miles, 300 villages, and 62,761 inhabitants. It was 
bounded by the Sahvadris on the east, by Sankshi now Pen in 
Kolaba on the south, by a range oi hills on tjie west, and by Kalyan 
and Murb&d on the north. # 

The first block of villages in which survey measurements were 
introduced was the mahalkari's division of Kh&lapur, a tract 
bounded by the Sahvadri hills on the east, Sankshi now Pen in 
Kolaba on the south, Panvel on the west, and the mamlatdar's 
division of Nasrapar on the north.* It had an area of 84,182 acres 
or about 131} square miles, 123 villages of which 116 were Govern- 
ment andBeven were alienated, and thirty -two # hamlets of which 
twenty-nine were Government and three were alienated. The 
population was about 25,000 almost all T>f whom were husbandmen. 
The rainfall was from, eighty to 100 inches and there was a 
considerable forest area. Of 12,685 arable agree 12,641 were under 
rice. A second crop, generally of vol or gram and sometimes of fur 
and HI, was nottinfrequentfty grown. There was a large area (71,497) 
of uplands and hill ldhds, from which Occasional crops of the coarser 
hill grains were raised, but which were generally fallow, {riven either 
to grass, or left for the growth of brushwoodrto be used as wood-ash 
manure. 

Till late in the eighteenth century- the rice lands had remained 
unmeasured, the rental being fixed on a lump or dhgp of land. In 
1771-72 the rice lands were measured into highd*. A few years 
later (1788-89) they were remeasured by Sadtahiv J£eshav and the 
lands divided into three classes, the first class paying a bigha rate, 
of 10s. (Rs. 5), th» second of 8*. (Rs. 4), tad the third of 6*. (Rs. 3).* 
Under the farming system that was soon after introduced, th& 
difference of class # was disregarded, and the Government demand 
raised ta an uniform rate of 1J*. (Rs. 5 J). These rates were 
continued under the British until the revision of rates by Mr. 
Davies in 1835-36. Under Mr. Davies* settlement the old 
measurements were accepted. Instead of the old first and second 
classes of land, a first class at 8*. 6d. .(Rs. 4£) was introduced and 
the old third class at 6*. (Rs. 3) waft made a second class at la. 
(ItevSJ). These were the rates at which Kunbis were charged. 
The privilege of specially low rates previously enjoyed by high 
class or pdndharpesh landholders was continued, and their rate fixed 
at 7*. (Rs. 3i). These rates were really lighter than they seemed, 
as strict snrvey •measurements showpd that the bigha, though 
nominally one of f $th of an acre, really included $$th. There was 
very little cold-weather tillage, only forty-four acres, which when 
tilled would seem to have been assessed at a little ow 2*. (Re. 1) 
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3 See footnote 1 on p. 559. 
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crop land lie proposed a maximum rate of 2*. 6d. (Re. 1£) and an 

average of about 2s. (lie. 1). Instead gf the former system of 

making uplands pay only when they were cropped, Captain Francis 

proposed that a yearly charge should be levied whether they were 

tilled or not, and that, as each rice field had a plot of upland allotted 

to it, the charge for the upland should be combined with the charge 

for the rice field. He proposed to arrange the villages into four 

classes according to the proportion that upland bore to rice land. The 

proposed addition wasift the first class from 8s. 6d. (Bs. 4*-4) to 9*. 9d. 

(Rs. 4-14) or about fourteen per cent, in tke second class from 8*. 

6d. (Bs. 4-4) to 9*. 3d. (Rs. 4-10) or about nine per cetit, and in the 

third class from 8*. 6d. (Rs. 4-4) to 8*. lOJd. (Rs. 4-7) or about four 

and a half per cent. In the fourth class there would be no increase 

on the rice rate o£8*. 6d. (Rs. 4^),as there was little or no upland. 1 

In four villages where the proportion of hill land to rice was specially 

large, he was of opinion that the plough rate, or ndngcurbandi, system 

should be continued. A plough tax should also, He thought, be levied 

on any upland taken f<3r tillage by any one who did not hold rice land. 

As regards forest clearings he thpught that the sickle cess and the 

special provision in favour of Kathkaris should be continued. There 

was no very large body of upper class or pdfidharpesh landholders, 

and the assessment of Jiie land that they held on specially low 

rates was only £487 10$. (Rs. 4875). Captain Francis was of 

opinion that it would not be advisable entirely to do away* with 

their privileges, and that it would be better to fix a maximum rate 

and remit the balance between that maximum and the actual 

assessment. • This privilege should, he considered, be limited to 

the individuals holding land under the pdndharpesha tenure and 

should cease on their death. The effect of these proposals was to 

lower the Government demand from £5074 to £4662 (Rs. 50,740- 

Rs. 46,620), a reduction of about 8 J. per cent. • 

The Collector in forwarding the Superintendent's reporf, 
approved of his classification and proposals for rice land, late-crop 
land, and forest patches. But the scheme for adding a charge ftit 
uplands to the payment of rice lands was, he thought, unsuitable. 
His chAf objections were that many husbandmen held rice land 
without uplands and others held uplands without rice-lands, and that 
there were no means for ensuring that in tne case of sales of land 
the rice and uplands wouM be sold together. 2 Captain Francis in 
reply contended, that in very few iiin any cases was rice land held 
without uplands, and that if a man held uplands without rice lands 
he would under the proposed scheme have to pay for it. It was 
the custom, he said, never to sell rice without its upland. 8 In reply 
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l Captain Francis afterwards found that some of the rice lands should, on account 
of their specially good supply of water, have their rates raised. He accordingly 
altered the rates to 9s. (Rs. 4-8) for the first class, Bs. $d. (Rs. 4-6) for the second class, 
and 8a, 7Jd. (Rs. 4-5) for the ttyrd class. The addition for uplands wfcs proportionately 
lowered and the whole demand remained the same. This change was approved by 
Government Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 9, 67-68. 
« Mr. Seton Karr, 387 of 22nd February 1855, in Bom. Got. Sel. XCVL 84. 
• 8 Bom. Gov, Sel, XCVI. 37-43. 1 
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of rioe lands broken by ranges of low hills covered with teak, Chapter VIII. 
ain, and other common forest trees. Eastwards the land was 
very ragged, the woods deepened into forests, and the rice lands 
narrowed into straggling patches. In the centre and west was 
a thinly wooded plain crossed near the south by two of the western 
Sahy&dri spars. The fall of rain though usually less than on the 
coast was abundant, and a failure of crops was rare. Its two 
rivers, the Pej and the TJlh&s, were generally dry in the hot season 
and there was oommotily a great want of drinking watfer. Of the 
177 villages, seven were held rent-free, six were held on special 
service or izdfat tenure, and the remaining 164, of wnich one was 
khoti or held by a revenue farmer, were managed by Government. 1 
Of its 37,761 people, or 157 to the square mile, all were husbandmen ; 
it was doubtful whether a single family was supported by manufac- 
tures. The Kunbi, or Mar&tha was the most numerous caste, and 
next to them came the Brfihmans and Prabhos who were known as 
pAndharpeshds. • 

Three of the five petty divisions or tarafs had been measured 
by Trimbak Vintyak apd two bf Sadashiv Keshav. The returns 
were nominally in big has, but in Trimb^k's measurements 1£ 
bigha was recorded as a bigha, and in SadAshiv's the bigha in- 
stead of three-fourths w& nearly equal to a full acre. The high 
rates introduced by* the revenue farmers were continued till Mr. 
Davies* revision in 1835-36. Mr. Davies adopted several rates 
in rice lands of which 9s. (Rs. 4£) was tRe highest and 8*. 6d. 
(Rs. 4£) the most general. In some villages he fixed the rates at 
7*. (Rs. 3i), &nd in a few under the Sahy&dris the rate was as low as 
5*. (Rs. 2£). The effect of the new rates was to lower the 
Government demand from £6375 to £5177 (Rs. 63,^0 - Rs. 51,770), 
a reduction of between eighteen and twenty per cent. The value 
of this relief was increased by the abolition of transit dues and Jbhe 
remission of outstanding balances. The result was an increase in 
the tillage area from about 13,000 acres in 1836-37 to aBout 17,000 
in 1846-47 and 19,000 in 1854-55, and a corresponding advance in 
revenue from about £4100 to £6400 (Rs. 41,000 -Rs. 64,000). In 
1854-55 there were less than 2000 acres of arable waste, the revenue 
of £6449 (Rs. 64,490) was recovered without/lifiiqnlty and with only 
£38 (Rs. 380) remissions, and the people, though not entirely out of 
debt, were less dependent on the moneylender than in any part of 
the Deccan of which Captain Francis had revised the assessment. 
Panyel and KalyAn the two chief ric£ markets were easily reached 
along good roads and the railway between Kaly&n and Poona would 
be soon opened. Under these circumstances there seemed no reason 
for lowering the assessment. Captain Francis proposed that the 
rice lands should be divided into six classes, paying rates varying 
from 9*. to 6s. (Rs. 4J - Rs. 3). Two hill-top villages were specially 
assessed at 5s. (Rs. 2£). Late crop lands, of which there was* an 
area of 1191 acres, were proposed for assessment at 3*. (Rs. 1J). 
As regards uplands bfe divided the villages into five classes, 



i Two of the 164 villages had no land. ^om. Gov. SeL XCVI. 75. 
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Tillages some were only reclaimed Bait wastes with no village sites. 
Of the whole number 143 belonged to the^mAmlatdaVs and forty- 
three to the mah&lkari's charge. Oft 111,949 acres the whole sur- 
veyed area, 19,141 were sweet rice land, 10,358 salt rice, 2086 late 
crops and garden, and 80,364 uplands and hill lands. There were 
upwards of 50,000 people, about a third of them Agri Kunbis, about 
8200 Mardthas and Kunbis, 2600 Musalm&ns, and 2250 Br&hmans 
and Prabhus. Of tSe two parts of the subdivision the m&mlatdar's 
share had been unddr* British management since the cession 
of the Konkan by the Peshwa, and the mahAlkari's was part of the 
Kolaba state that lapsed in 1840. In the mah&lkarrt Tillages no 
change had been made since their transfer to the British. In the 
mamlatdaVs villages the high rates which were continued for 
several years afte* the beginning, of British rule were revised by 
Mr. Davies in 1836-37, who lowered the Government demand from 
£9918 to £7428 (Rs.99,180 - Rs. 74,280), a reduction of about 25 per 
cent. Mr. Davies found -the people very intpoverished and in 
some of the Auroli villages introduced? a low uniform rice rate of 
6$. (Rs. 3). The effect of these Deductions .was the gradual rise of 
tillage from about 19,000 acres in 1836-37 to about 24,000 acres in 
1855-56, or within about 1000 acres of the whole arable area. The 
revenue during the same time rose from about £7400 to £8200 
(Rs. 74,000 -Rs. 8*,000). The effect on the people had been a 
complete change from a state of abject poverty to contentment^ and, 
in some cases, to wealth. The people were* generally thriving, the 
command of the Bombay market enabling them to realize a good 
profit for their straw and grass as well as for their rice. The Agris, 
the bulk of the husbandmen, though careful in money dealings, 
indulged so freely in spirits, that in many villages scarcely a sober 
man could be found after eight o'clock at night. 

The position of Panvel, on the se& coast with many of its villages 
intersected by saty water creeks, introduced a new element in the 
system of settling the survey rates. Thq rice lands belcftiged to two 
main classes, sweet and salt. The conditions influencing the sweA 
rice lands were thef same as in Nasr&pur and the same system of 
classification was followed. In ttib salt rice lands the conditions 
were very different. There was no burning <jt brushwood, no sowing 
in seed beds and no planting ; the seed was soaked till it sprouted, 
and was then sown broadcast and trodden into the ground. The 
salt rice lands varied greatly in character, from barren lands subject 
to partial overflow at spring tides, to lands long reclaimed and yearly 
washed with fresh water, whose yield was little less than the yield 
in sweet rice lands. As regards soil they were arranged under two 
orders, reddish soils found at a distance from the sea and fairly free 
from salt, and black soils, a larger class, varying in f ruitfulness accord- 
ing to the amount of salt they held. In aVupee,that is in sixteen parts, 
eight were allotted to soil and eight to water. To meet the difference 
in soil due to the quantity of salt, a table of faults was applied ranging 
from eight annas to three. In applying a water rate, as was the 
case with the sweet rice lands, which according to their crop were 
grouped into halva or early and garva or late, the salt rice lands were 
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measurement by the chain and cross-staff was necessary. Bat as a 
rule it was found enough to take the map &a the basis for dividing 
the land into numbers. About 26,000 acres were measured in this 
way at an average cost of l$d. (11 pies) an acre. Captain Francis 
proposed an acre rate of 6d. (4 as.) on the coast and 4Jci. (3 as.) on the 
inland uplands. This would give from the allotted land, that is the 
land held along with rice fields, a revenue of £289 (Rs. 2890) and 
from the other lands a revenue of £15^ (Rs. 1530) or a total of 
£442 (Rs. 4420), a sum* £170 (Rs. 1700) in # excess of the average 
revenue from uplands during the ten previous years. A further sum 
of £40 (Rs. 400) was due from forest or dali tillage. * 

There were no pdndharpeshds enjoying the favour of specially easy 
rates. The seven special service or izdfat villages were surveyed 
and assessed. In ^11 cases the Tsujvey rental was higher than that 
formerly paid. But it was proposed, as in Nasr&pur, to offer the 
villages to the izdfatddrs on a thirty years' lease on condition of their 
paying the survey rental. (The question of thef tenure of the em- 
banked or reclaimed lands was one of importance. These reclaimed 
lands were held in two ways : eitner there was one owner, called 
shilotrida\ 9 who represented the original reclaimer, or the land was 
held by a body of men called kuldrags. In the # nrst instance the owner 
was responsibly for the repair of the dams aud levied a special man of 
grain to meet the cost. The owners were said to be very exacting. 
Where the reclamation was held by a body of husbandmen no special 
man of grain was levied for repairs. The holders paid direct to Go- 
vernment and arranged among themselves for the repair of the dams. 
In Government reclamations the man was levied and Government 
was responsible for the repairs. Captain Francis thought that in the 
case of reclamations held by a private person or by aAody of men the 
present plan should continue. In Government reclamations instead 
of the man of rice an acre fee of Is. (8 as.) should be levied and the 
amount set apart as a fund to meet any expenses required for repairs? 
The repairs woulcf be carried outr by the villagers and the payment 
made by the assistant collectors. As regartis the question of the gran* 
of leases to reclaim salt wastes, Captain Francis was of opinion that 
the term'of the lease should vary from fifteen to twenty years, 

Mr. Jones the Collector, though he thought some of the rates 
rather high, approved of Captain Francis' pftpos&l. 1 The proposals 
were also approved by the Revenue Commissioner and were sanction- 
ed by Government on the 5th of April 1859. 2 

The next part of the district settled was Kaly&n. At the time 
of settlement (1859) Kaly&n was bounded on the north by the Kaly&n 
creek and its tributary the Bh&tsa river, on the east by Murb&d, on 
the south by Nasr&pur, and on the west by the Malanggad hills. 
The area was about 215 square miles, 8 the length from north to 
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1 Mr. Jones, 23 of 5th January 1857, in Bom. Gov. SeL XCVT. 122-126. 

S Gov. Letter 1127 of 1859. Bom. Gov. SeL XCVI. 134- 138. 

3 These 215 square miles or 137,729 acres contained 19,906 acres of rice land, 1755 
of late crop land, 180 of garden land, 54,715 of uplands, 48, 124 of unarable and hill 
land, and about 13,049 acres occupied by alienated villages. Bom. Gov. SeL XCVI. 
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Mr. Giberne's assessment had placed the sub-division on a fair Chapter Till 
footing. It was followed by an immediate increase of revenue, 
and for the last ten years collections had been subject to very little 
fluctuation. At the same time the cultivators had recovered from 
great poverty, and in 1859 were fairly off. 

The survey was begun in 1854-55 and finished in 1858-59. 

The new rates were .based chiefly on the standard of assessment 

adopted in the neighbouring dub-divisioif of Nasr&nur. 1 The 

highest acre rates varied according to nearness to market from 125. to 

9*. (Rs. 6 - Rs. 4}) for ordinary rice lands, with an add-on of from 

3*. to 4& (Bs. lJ-Bs. 2) for certain rice lands within the limits of 

the Kaly&n township, which yielded a second crop of vegetables. 

Including the Kaly&n town, thirteen villages within a radius of three 

miles from Kaly&ip were placed in the first class and charged a 

highest rice acre rate of 12s. (Bs. 6). The second class consisted 

of forty-five villages and were charged a rate of 11*. (Bs. 5£). 

These villages lay close to "the former group and stretched to a 

short distance beyond the stations of Badl&pur on the south and 

Titvala on the north. /L lower rate was fixed chiefly because these 

villages were generally about half a day's journey from Kaly&n, and 

had to undergo some small expense in bringing their produce to 

market. This Expense waft assumed to be covered by a reduction of 

1 8. (8 as.) . In the tHIrd class were jplacfed ninety-one villages with a 

highest acre rate of 10*. (Bs. 5). The three remaining villages in a 

forest tract on the outskirts of Murb&d were Charged a lower rate of 

9s. (Bb. 44) on account of their distance from market and because 

of their somefthat unhealthy climate. 

In a considerable area of land belonging to the town of Kaly&n 
an early crop of rice was followed by a cold weather crop of onions, 
vegetables, and other garden produc^raised by irrigation from ponds 
and wells. The land cultivated in this way, being essentially rica 
land, was classed as rice land and an exfra water rate w^s imposed 
of 4*. (Bs. 2) where water was obtained from reservoirs by channel^ 
or 3*. (Bs. 1 J) where it was drawn from wells. 9 There was another 
small traot of land chiefly in the tc^wn of Kaly&n where nothing but 
garden crops were grown ; the rate fixed for tins land was 6*. {Rs. 8). 

For cold weather crop lands, which measured dhly 1775 acres, a 
maximum rate of 3*. (Be. 1£) was fixed. 

All the arable uplands, and the steeper hill slopes whose grass and 
brushwood were taken for wood-ash* manure, were divided into 
numbers and charged a highest acre rate of 6d. (4 as) . 



i 'As regards climate,. there is no appreciable difference in the two sub-divisions of 
Kanipnr and Kalyan, the fall of rain Mine pretty ranch the tame in both. They 
are very similar in respect to fertility. There is in fact in the case of Kalyan the 
one circa instance of proximity to market to betaken into consideration in determining 
the amount of increase to be made to the Nasrapur rate, and that being estimated at 
St. (Re. H), 12s. (Rs. 6) will be. the maximum rate for Kalyan rice 'land.' Captain 
Francis, 11th March 1859, Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVL 270-271. 

' The special water rate which had been levied before the survey revision was 8#. 
(fie. 1}). As the value of garden produce had increased nearly fifty per cent since the 
opining of the railway, the rate was raised to i$. \R*. 2). Bom. Gov, SeL XCVI. 272. 
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ttie markets to which the bulk of the rice was taken. A small quantity 
was sent from Taloja direct to Bombay,"and the Khairna belt of 
villages, lying between the Thdna creek and the Persik hills, exported 
the greater part of their produce direct to that market. 

In 1885-36 the assessment rates were reduced by Mr. Davies by 

about £1800 (Rs. 18,000) or nearly twenty-five per cent. Before 

"Mr. Davies' revision the rental h#d been ta^en in commuted grain 

rates. In their place h* introduced in many of the best* villages an 

uniform bigha rate of 6*. (Rs. 3). During die three years ending 

1 834-35 the average collections amounted to £7684 \Ba. 76,840), 

the largest sum realized being about £8400 (Rs. 84,000) in 1833-34. 

During these years remissions averaged £500 (Rs. 5000), the largest 

sum remitted beint? about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) in 1832-33. In the 

twenty years (1838-39 to 1857-5o) after the introduction of Mr. 

Davies' rates, the remissions averaged about £200 (Rs. 2000). 

During the ten years ending 1847-48 the yearly dbllections averaged 

only about £7110 (Rs. 71,100) or about £500 (Rs. 5000) less than 

before the revision. For the ne/t five years there was little 

increase. 9 But in 1852-63 the revenue reached its former standard 

and continued to rise, till in 1857-58 it stdbd as high a& £8200 

(Rs. 82,000). The spreac^of tillage was from about 24,000 acres in 

1832-33 to about 29 j)00 acres in 1857-£8. 

The survey was begun in 1854-55 and finished in 185&59. 
The rates were fixed on the same scale as i* Kaly&n, elcept that 
there was an additional acre rate for salt-rice lands. The first 
•oup, extending from Kalva the village next the Th&na ferry to 
'ehtavli about five miles distant, included twelve villages of the 
Khairna belt, and was charged a highest rice acre rate of 12*. (Rs. 6). 
The remaining villages of the Khairna belt, those along the course 
of the Taloja creek as far as the town* of Taloja, ancta group on the 
north-east corner a few miles from Kaly£n, formed* the second group* 
of thirty-three villages for which a rate of 11*. (Rs. 54) •was fixed. 
For the rest of the sub-division, except seven villages, a rate of 
10*. (Rs. 5) was fixed. The seven excepted villages lay under the 
Chanderi'range of hills, in a valley far from markets and with an 
unhealthy climate. For these a rate of 9*. (ks. 4 J) was fixed. 
There was a small extent of salt-rice land in* some of the villages 
near the different creeks. 'But these salt-rice lands, or hhdrs, were 
not generally good. They were in many cases exposed to the 
south-west monsoon, particularly those along the borders of the 
Th£n*a creek where the chief part of the salt rice cultivation lay. 
These lands were not so good as the corresponding lands in Panvel, 
and a highest rate of only 8*. (Rs. 4) was fixed. 

Of land under garden cultivation there was a very small extent of 
eleven acres for which a rate of 6*. (Rs. 3) was fixed. The rate fixed 
for late-crop or rabi land was 3*. (Re. 1£). A good deal of the land 
classed and assessed as late-crop seemed capable of being brought 
under rice cultivation at af small outlay. In its existing state it was 
fitted only for the cultivation of cold- weather crops. 

Jn this sub-division uplands were morft than ordinarily valuable, on 
account of the ease and cheapness with which grass could be carried 
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while remissions had almost entirely disappeared. In 1860 the 
people were generally well off and a yearly- increasing revenue was 
paia with ease. There seemed to be no call for a redaction in 
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Of 252 villages, 155 constituted the mfrnlatddr's and 97 the 

Tjaafc&lkari's charge. Of these four were alienated and five were held on 

special service or izdfat tenure. 9 The 248 villages, 243 Government 

and five izdfat, into which the survey settlement was introduced, were 

arranged in five classes with highest acre fetes varying from 9*. to 

4*. (Rs. 44 -Rs. 2). The first class including sixty ^even villages 

was charged a highest acre rate of 9*. (Rs. 4&). Most of these 

villages were on the western side of the sub-division adjoining Kaly&n, 

the line being drawn to include«those a few miles beyond the town 

of Murbdd, and tlien taken across to the northern side to include 

those bordering on V&sind. All the villages in this class had a 

cart road to Kaly&n or to. the V&sind railway station. The second 

class including 115 •villages was changed a highest acre rate of 

8*. (Rs. 4). This group, which was generally further from market 

and mostly inaccessible to carts, was made up of a string of villages 

immediately east of the first class together with a few of ijie wilder 

villages on the Kaly&n Ijorder. Fifteen villages, for the most part 

east of the second^group and generally further from market, were 

placed in the third class and charged a highest acre rate of 

7*. (Rs. S£). The fourth class consisted of fifteen vill^es and was 

charged a highest acre rate of 6*. (Rs. 3). Some of them were 

close to the # Sahy&dri hills, and others in the mah&lkari's charge, 

though at some distance from the hills, were difficult of access. The 

fifth class consisted of thirty-five of the wildest villages divided into 

two groups, one of twenty-one charged at a rate of 5*. (Rs. 2£) 

and the other of fourteen charged fit a rate of V- (Rs. 2). 1 The 

lowest rate of 4*. (Rs. 2) was made specially ta suit a few villages 

in the north-easfr, bordering on Kolvaif. They were very out of the 

way, being in the rough country near the Sahy&dris, the people were 

almost all Kolis, yid they had lately suffered severely in some of tne 

plundering expeditions of the K^li outlaw Raghoji N&ik. 

There was no garden cultivation. The Area of cold-weather 
tillage was very small and in 1859 yielded & revenue of only £1 18*. 
(Rs. 19). The existing rate of 8*. (Re. 11) was continued. The 
uplands were valuable for cultivation* only. The grass had no local 
value and the coast markets were toq far off to admit of its profitable 
transport. It was used entirely for ash manure. For grass 
uplands an acre rate of three annas was fixed. In some few 
villages the uplands were particularly well suited for the growth 
of hill grains, anjl a few villages on the borders of Kaly&n might 
find a market for their grass in that •sub-division. For these two 
classes of villages an acre rate of four annas was fixed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 
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1 One village, Gormkgad, was omitted because it had no rice land. Bom. Gov. Sel. 

ixn. 7. 
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which, in the five years ending 1859-60, averaged about sixty per Chapter Tin. 
cent over the prices in the five years ending 1844-45. 

The *199 surveyed villages were arranged under seven classes with 
highest rice rates varying from 12*. to .6*. (Rs. 6-Rs. 3). The first 
class consisted of Bhiwndi and the five neighbouring villages, which 
could avail themselves of the Bhiwndi market without any expense 
of carriage. 1 The .rate fixed for them was 12*. (Rs. 6). In the 
second class were seventeen villages occupying the tract between 
the creeks on the south and east, the lands of villages near 
Bhiwndi not included in the first class, and lands of pillages on or 
adjoining the Nasik road and not above five or six miles from the 
town of Bhiwndi. The rate fixed for this group was 11*. (Rs. 6$). • 
The third class consisted of ^eventy-four villages, including the 
villages near the«N£sik road and stretching to the eastern boundary 
of the sub-division near V&sind and a group of villages, about 
four or five miles from the road, in the central part of the 
xnAmlatdAr's division^ Bfiiwndi. The rate fixed for this third class 
was 10*. (Rs. 5). The rates fixed iorVchdrdpat or salt-rice land, of 
which there was a smjll area, vfere 9*. (Rs. 4$) and 8*. (Rs. 4), 
the second rate being applied to villages ne$>r the salt creeks or in 
places exposed to the influence of the tide. The main considerations 
on which the *ates for tlfb remaining four classes were fixed, were 
distance from Bhiwndi and difficulty of access to that market, a 
belt of country about five miles broad being assigned to each 
group of villages. The rates fixed for tUtese four classes were 9*. 
(Rs. 4^) for thirty-five villages, 8*. (Rs. 4) for thirty-nine villages, 
7*. (Rs. 81) lor nineteen villages, and 6*. (Rs. 8) for nine villages. 
The last nine villages were those in the north-east near M&huli. 

The late crop or rabi area was small. The rate fixed was 3*. 
(Re. 1 \) . Garden tillage was almos^confined to mdjva bdgdyat a term 
applied to the cultivation by irrigation from riveus, wells, and pende, 
during the fair season. No change waff made in the existing highest 
rate of 6*. (Rs. 3) for this cultivation. • Vegetables, veil, and otfyer 



of the second average £2 4a. (Bs. 22) and £2 12a. (Ri. 26). Bom. Got. Sel. XCV1 
829, 333 : . 

Bhiwndi Price*, 18U1- 1960. 



• • 



Ybabs. 



1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-48 
184844 
1844-46 
184546 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-50 






Jftfda Prtoe. 



Fine Rice. 



Bs. a. p. 

81 10 8 
24 7 
28 6 
22 16 
27 11 
SO 7 
27 1 

26 

27 18 
27 19 



Course 

Bice. 



Rs. a. p. 

27 11 1 
21 5 

21 
19 8 
19 15 
96 7 

28 1 

22 8 
28 14 2 
28 14 8 






1850-61 
1851-52 
1852-58 
1858-54 
1854-56 
1856-56 
1866-57 
1867-58 
1968-59 
1859-60 



MudaPrio*. 



FineBloe. 



Rft. a. 



28 
27 
24 
27 
81 





4 
8 
8 




84 18 

85 14 
89 4 
48 10 

57 4 



P- 

10 


11 
7 

9 
5 

11 
2 
5 



Coarse 
Rice. 



Rs. a. p. 

26 6 8 
26 1 9 
22 2 8 
24 15 7 
28 8 5 
82 6 4 
82 11 
86 14 9 
41 11 



61 14 



l To villages tiros situated, rice straw was a source of considerable profit, as it 
found a ready sale among the oartmen who daily halted at the town, and thus part of 
(to produce of rice lands, which was of no appreciable value in an inland vilSwe. 
yielded a considerable return in a village near Bhiwndi. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVlTwi! 
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fixed for the third group, and in BhAyndar which had no sweet rice Chapter VIH. 
land, a rate of 8*. (Rs. 4) was fixed. 

Of garden lands the most valuably were the cocoa palm and 

graft mango gardens, the latter being peculiar to S&lsette. From 

the high price of the fruit of graft mango trees in Bombay their 

cultivation yielded a large return. Instead of the existing rate of 

5*. (Ks. 2£), the highest rate fixed for these gardens was £1 (Rs. 10), 

to be applied only to. such as were fully planted with at least sixty 

trees to the acre. A decreasing scale of rateS, formed with reference 

to the number of trees to the acre, was applied to thinly planted 

gardens. In this way the assessment rates for mango gardens varied 

from £1 to 6*. (Bs. 10- Bs. 3). For cocoa-palm gardens three classes 

of acre rates were fixed, £1 10*. (Bs. 15), £1 4*. (Bs. 12), and £1 

(Rs. 10). The first rate £1 10*. (Bs. 15) was applied only to B&ndra, 

D&nda, and Ves&Vb, which had thd best gardens of this kind. The 

other two classes of rates were apportioned to the other garden 

villages, regard being had to position and the character of the 

cultivation in applying the tigher or tywer of the two rates. For 

country vegetable, or mdlva, cultivation, which was usually confined 

to the rainy season, an $cre rate of 8*. (Bs. 4) was fixed. So high 

was the price of grass in the Bombay maaket that in soipe cases 

it paid to set apart the poorer rice fields for the growth of grass. 

For this reas<5n the S&lsette uplands were most valuable and acre 

rates were fixed at* 6*. (Bs. 3), 4*. {Bs. 2), 2s. (Be. 1), and* Is. 

(a*. 8). For late crop or rabi land three acre rates wer£ fixed, 6*. 

(Bs. 3), 4*. (Bs. 2), and 3*. (Bs. H). 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 1 

Sdhette Settlement, 1861. 



Oeop. 


CoiiLionon. 


8URYBT«RKfTAL. 


1840-1800. 


1860-1880. 


186040. 


Till***. 


Waate. 


Total. 


RIOB ... £«•• 

Qwden ... ... 

Upland 

Total ... 


Bt. 
| 68,800 


Bs. 
86,808 


Ba. 

( 68,84> 
X 7800 
(. 8648. 


Ba. 

61,468 
0028 

10,000 


• *■• 
S6SS 

880 

1818 


Ba. 

64,001 

• 10,311 

11,017 


88,600 


66,000 


64,008 


81,488 


4648 


86,130 



In 1862, at the time of settlement, Bassein* consisted of a tract 
from twelve to sixteen miles long and frdm fifteen to eighteen 
broad, and of a total area of about 250 square miles. To the north 
was the Yaitarna, to the east a rangq of small hills, to the south the 
BasBein river, and to the west the sea, Of 104 villages all but four 
alienated villages were surveyed and assessed. In the centre of 
the sub-division was a large chain of hills, from 1500 to 2000 feet 
high, whose slopes were covered with thick brushwood which from 
October to January made the country most unhealthy. On the 
other hand, for about three miles along the coast, there was a belt 
of very rich alluvial soil, which was irrigated by a good supply of 
water raised by Persian wheels from unbuilt wells only a few feet 
deep. Bed plantains and sugarcane were the chief products. 



Bamtifi, 
186$. 



i See Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. and ThAna Cf Hector's SAlaette Survey File. 
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growp included all the Tillages along the coast which lay beyond 
those of the first class and were charged at tlje rate of 14*. (Rs. 7) an 
arore. The third group included a small batch of villages on the 
inland border of the garden tract. They were charged at the rate 
of 12*. (Rs. 6) an acre. Compared with the previous rates there was 
no change in the highest class. Bat the second and third classes 
were raised from 8s. to 14s. and 12s. (Rs.4 to Rs. 7 and Rs. 6). The 
reason of this great "advance wa$ that, wheji the former rates were 
introduced, these lands were out of tillage and specially light rates 
were required to induce the people to take them up. 

In some of the coast villages there was a small area? of late crop 
or rabi land, which though nnsuited for grain yielded good pulse 
and other crops. It sometimes grew unwatered, or nipani, sugar- 
cane. For this l%nd an acre rfite of 3#. (Re. 1 4) was fixed. The 
uplands of villages near markets were charged 6d. (4 as.) and 
those of the more outlying villages 4Jei. (3 as.) an acre. 

The following statement dhows the effect of the survey : 

Bastein SdtlemtoA, 186V&L 



Tbabs. 


• 
Bloe. 


Garden. 


Late crop 

sod 
Upland. 


Ifctal. 


Waste. 


TeJeL 


• 
1861-69 to 186041 

Iw^Rr^A *•• ••• •«• 

Survey Rental 

Increase ... 


• 

88,666 
84,817 


Ba. 

• •• 

29,771 
26,879 


1684 
8861 


Re. 

97,230 
1,06,440 
y 8,0*7 


Ba. 

• •• 

8296 


Be. 

1,08^446 
» 1,46,946 


2588 


7108 


9617 


19,207 


W6 


90,606 



The 1860.61 land revenue collections of £10,644 (Rs. 1,06,440) 
were higher than in any of the previous nineteen years. The 1862 
settlement showed an increase from £10,644 to £11,865 (Rs. 1,06.440- 
Rs. 1,18,650) or a rise of £1221 (Kb. 12,210). M*ore than half o{ 
this rise was due to the enhanced rates on garden lands by which the 
rental had been raised from £2277 to £29,88 (Rs. 22,770 -Rs. 29,880). 
In rice lands, though in individual cases there were great changed 
both of enhancement and of decrease, the general result was a very 
slight increase of about three per cent. Compared with the average 
collections of the ten years before the settlements the rates fixed in 
1862 yielded an increase from £9723 to £11,865 (Rs. 97,230- 
Rs. 1,18,650) or a rise of '£2142 (Rs. ?1,420). There was also the 
prospect of a further increase of £830 (Rs. 8300) from the cultivation 
of arable waste. 



• • 



In M&him the survey was begun in 1858 and finished in 1862. 
At the time of settlement (1863) the MAhim sub-division was 24| 
miles from north to south and from sixteen to nine miles from east 
to west. It was bounded on the north by Sanj&n ; on the east lofty 
but irregular hills separated it from Kolvan and Jawh&r ; on the 
south the V aitarna separated it from Bassein ; and on the west #as 
the sea. Of the total area of 330 square miles or 211,200 acres, 
33,135 were suable, 33,469 upland, and the rest hill and forest. 
For some distance inland, the conntrv was fairly flat and much 
broken by swamps and creeks; the interior was very hilly and 
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(Us. 5^ -Es. 2£). 1 The first class with highest rates of 11 5. (Bs. 5$) 
and 10*. (Bs. 5) consisted of sixty-five villages situated along the 
coast and the Vaitarna river. The second class with highest rates 
of 9*. (Bs. 4£) and 8*. (Bs. 4) consisted of forty-three villages 
adjoining the first group and within a few miles of water carriage. 
The third class with rates of 7*. (Bs. 3i) and 6*. (Bs. 8) consisted of 
fifty-four villages, chiefly within the ranges of hills and removed from 
the river. The fourth class, witfe a highesLacre rate of 5*. (Bs. 2£) 
consisted of three villages, at the foot of Takmak and* surrounded 
by hills. 

The area under garden cultivation [was small. 2 In only nine 
villages were garden crops grown to any extent and in eight of 
them the garden rates had been revised by Mr. Duncan Davidson 
in 1837.* The rates fixed in 1863 were 12*. (Bs. 6) for villages 
on the coast and 10*. (Bs. 5) for the rest. At these rates the 
survey rental showed an increase of £115 fBs. 1150) on the 
collections of 1861-62, which were larger than any during the 
twenty preceding years. In the ojpinian of the settlement officer 
the increase was justified by the high value of produce and the 
increased facility of transport which the railway would give. The 
late crop land of which there were only 130 Acres did not materially 
differ from that of Basseku It was assessed at the Bassein acre rate 
of 3*. (Be. li). • 

In most parts of M&him the grass was coarse and rank ; only 
in the hills, which were difficult of access, was it fit for hay. For 
this reason the rate fixed for uplands in villages along the coast and 
whose positidh brought them into the 10*. (Bs. 5) and 11a. (Bs. 5J) 
rates, was 4£d.(3 a*.), and for villages in the interior 3d. (2 a*.). 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 
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l For sweet rice laad the maximum rate was fared at 11*. (Bs. 5£) and for Bah rice 
land at 8*. (Ra. 4). These rates applied to all coast villages. They w%re reduced by 
eight annas as the villages were further inland or less favourably situated as regai-ata 
communication, until among the hills the rate was reduced to 6s. (Bs. 3) ; and in 
three villages where the people, chiefly Varlis, were exceedingly poor and the 
country very unhealthy, the rate was fixed at 5s, (Bs. 24) , m As was usual in other 
settled sub-divisions these rates were liable to be enhanced by two annas where dusota, 
or a second crop was grown. Bom. Gov. SeL LXXIII. 16-11. • 

* This garden land was watered from budkis or pits without masonry sides, by a 
Persian wheel worked by one bufralo. It yielded sugarcane, plantains, betel leaves, 
ginger, turmeric, and chillies. Bom. Gov. Sei LXXTTI . 12. 



• • 



8 Mdhbn Garden Assessment, 1836-1863. 



VlLLAOB. 


OldRatbs. 


Mb. Da vmsoirti 

BAfBB. 


AorcAi*, 
1861-62. 


SnavsT 

BSMTAL. 


JbtaL 


Actual*, 
1686-86. 


Total. 


Actuals, 
188647. 


8 


Bs. 

11,908 


Bs. 
9829 


Bs. 
7847 


•Bs. 

6718 


Ba. 
6880 


Bs. 
7868 


Five villages not rertafd by Mr. Davidson 


607 


• 

618 










Total ... 


7887 


8486 
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Ba. 62-14) } Still, in spite of these instances of increase, the 
people readily accepted the settlement and showed themselves most 
anxions to secure the waste. 

The sixty •nine villages were divided into five classes. The first 
class included almost all villages near the coast. They were fifteen 
in number and were charged a highest rice acre-rate of 12*. (Re. 6). 
The second class for which highest rates of 11*. (Rs. 5$) and 
10*. (Rs. 5) were fixed, # consisted of twentytfour villages generally 
fairly peopled and from three to six miles from the toast. The 
third class for which the rates of 9*. (Rs. 4J) and 8*. (Rs. 4) 
were fixed, consisted of ten villages which though somewhat 
unhealthy were fairly tilled. They lav east of the preceding group, 
and stretched eight or ten miles inland. Nine wild, unhealthy, and 
thinly peopled villages, situated'further east than the third class, 
constituted the fourth class and were charged 7*. (Rs. 3{) and 6*. 
(Rs. S) . The fifth was a special class including eleven unhealthy and 
thinly peopled inland villages for which 5*. (Ks.*2i) and 4*. (Rs. 2) 

were fixed.* * * 

• 

The soil and climate of the coast villages were well suited to the 
growth of cocoa palms and other garden crops. But their 
natural advantages had not been turned to account, as there were 
only ten acres tinder gardfti tillage. The highest acre rate for garden 
lands in coast villages was fixed at 12*. (Rs. 6). There was algp a 
small area of garden land in some of the more inland villages, where 
cultivation was almost confined to vegetables irrigated from unbuilt 
wells worked in the cold season only. The rate fixed for these lands 
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l The following are instances of the great increase in village rentals oaosed by the 
introduction of the survey rates : 

Umbaryaon Se ttlemen ts 1*84, « 



Vtutoss. 


Old 

settlement' 


Snrgey 

■■■najment, 

• 


* 

Increase 

percent. , 


Gbimbve, * ... 
KhunMrdft 
Dfthld 
Ankles 


Ba. 
100 
110 
111 
812 


Be. 
409 

an 

180 
081 


too 

880 

• 186 

186 



The increase in the following single holdings was still more marked : 

Umbargaon, J8&A. 



« • 



Old 

settlement. 


Survey 


Increase, 


Be. a. 

1 18 
• 8 9 

8 11 
7 

10 12 


Bs. a. 

84 8 

80 11 
68 14 
61 14 * 
104 4 


Be. a. 

88 7 

18 8 
80 8 
44 14 

08 8 



S The rates of 1U, 9*, 7s.. and 5*. (Rs. 5 t , Rs. 4L Rs. *}, 'and Rs. 2J) were 
intermediate rates adopted with* a view to meet the case of villages in such a position 
that the rate of the group above them was too high and that of the group below 
them too low. These intermediate rates obvfeted inequalities of sssessment in 
neighbouring villages. Bom. Gov. Sel. LXXXVIII. 7. 
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Tal&ri the country was impassable except on foot, and rice 
was all but superseded by hill graims. There .were some 
good forests, the best being G&tes in V&da. The climate varied 
in different parts. In the south Aghai, P4ulb£ra, and Konepatti, 
were fairly healthy, but the rest of the sub-division was most 
unhealthy at the close of the rains, not to be entered safely by 
Europeans until the end of January. On the other hand, in the hot 
weather when the scrath and east suffered f^om a heat, perhaps more 
intense than in any othfir part of the district, Mokhdda in the north 
enjoyed a climate, little if at all, inferior to that of M&ther&n. The 
population varied with the country. There were no tawns, scarcely 
even a large village, except where railway servants had gathered. 
In the more open parts the people were mostly Mar&th&s and 
Kunbis, while in Mokh&da and -T^ldsri they were chiefly Kolis and 
Thaknrs. The wnole population was estimated at about 55,000 
or fifty -eight to the square mile. Except the railway between 
Sh&h&pur and the reversing station on the Tal pass, and the 
Bombay-Agra road which ran almost parallel to the railway and 
was in excellent order, there weife no roads but the rudest cart 
tracks. ^fokMda and-Talasri were impassable even to beasts of 
burden. * * 

In addition to the usual suti or permanent and eksdli or yearly 
tenures common to» the greater parti of the Konkan, there were 
two distinct tenures in Kolvan, the kdsbandi or estate system and 
the ndngarbandi or plough-cess system. The kdsbandi, *an ancient 
tenure, was intermediate between the suti and thendngarbandi system. 
Under it the cultivator held a certain parcel of rice and upland, which 
together formed an estate or kds, the two descriptions of soil being 
held together and the ownership being well known and acknowledged. 
In the plough-rate, or ndngarbandi, system the revenue was raised 
by a plough cess, each holder cultivating wherever' he pleased and 
as much land as he could, but no individual,, as* a rule, claiming 
ownership over* any particular spot. In consequence of this 
diversity of tenure some modification was introduced in the mode 
of measurement, end the settlement of villages in which the 
kdsbandt &n& ndngarbandi systems prevailed. 1 
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l In the thirteen kdsbandi village! of Mokhada, as in other parts of the Konkan, 
the rice lands were broken into separate survey numbers and sub- numbers. The 
whole of the upland, which, under the old system was lumped with the rice, was 
measured into one large survey number, and* the portion of this number which 
together with the rice land in his occupation formed the estate or hU of each 
individual, was roughly measured by chain and entered together with his rice 
land in the owner's holding, but not made into a separate number. Under the 
new settlement neither the rice nor the upland could be held or thrown up 
independently of the otjier, but the rice land with its allotted portion of upland was 
treated as one survey number. Hie portion of the upland that was not attached to 
any individual holding was too large to be tdken by the people in addition to 
their own land, and was therefore broken into separate numbers varying from fifteen 
to thirty acres, to be taken by any individual on application, at the survey rates. 
There were sixty-seven plough-rate or ndngarbandi villages, situated chiefly in 
Mokhada and Talasri, and a feV in Sakurli In these the rents were levied by a 
tax of from Rs. 3 to Rs. 12 on each plough. The old system was taken as the basis 
of the new settlement and considerable modifications were made. The rice lands 
**re measured and classified as usual and entered in the name of the actual holder. 
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by the tidal waters, which, after passing round the south headland 
of Karanja, flowed inland up the Nagothaa and Pen creeks. By 
reclamation works, composed chiefly *of large embankments,' almost 
the whole of this tract had been brought under salt rice cultivation. 
The revenue had been subject to but little fluctuation ; cultivation 
had been steady, and the rates being fixed in cash payments had 
not been subject to change. 

Lying on the eastern side *of the harbour and immediately 
opposite to Bombay, 9 this division of nineteen villages was very 
favourably situated with regard to the export of its grain and grass. 
Of the nineteen villages only nine had sweet rice land? For six of 
these the highest survey rate fixed was 1 6*. (Bs. 8) and for three 
14*. (Bs. 7). Of the remaining ten villages with salt rice lands, 
for five the corresponding rate \v&& 10a. (Bs. 5), for four 9s. (Bs. 44), 
and for one, Hog Island which occupied the modt exposed 
situation, 8*. (Bs. 4). 1 The garden lands were of small extent, and 
the crops grown were chiefly vegetables. I&r these a highest 
survey rate of 10*. (Rs. 5) was fixed. 4?or lands where cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, and other more valuable crops were raised, the highest 
rate fixed was £1 (Bs. 10). Considering the value of grass and the 
ease with which it was sent to Bombay, the highest rate f oribtill crop 
lands was fixed at 4s. (Ra. 2). 

The effect of this settlement was »an increase in revenue from 
£2212 to £2979 (Bs. 22,120-Bs. 29,790) or about thirty-four* per 
cent on the previous year's payments. There was beside! waste land 
assessed at £122 (Bs. 1220). 

The following statement 2 gives the acreage and rental, and shows 
the financial effect of the survey settlement in each of the present 
sub-di visions of the Thana district : 
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Survey Effects. 



1 In some of the villages the cultivation was exposed to considerable risk from the 
tidal floods, and the Superintendent assessed those villages* at lower rates. Ttfajor 
Francis, 20th Novensber 1866. • * * # 

* Compiled from information supplied by Mr. Harrison, Deputy Superintendent of 
Survey. The statement in the text has been compiled on the basis of the ^resfut 
(1882) sub-divisions. JTaking the district in the village group or Survey Blocks in 
which the*survey was actually introduced? the returns show an increase on the whole 
of about sixteeu per cent The details are given in the following statement : 

Thdna Survey Bfects, 185U - 186% 9 











Increase 


Decrease 


SuB-Dmiiosr. 


Former. 


Purvey. 


per 


per 






• 




cent. 


cent. 






Bs. 


Rs. 






Khalapar... 


• ■• t* • 


60,745 


46,624 


• * • 


8*12 


Nasrapur... 
Panvel ... 


•• » ■ •• 


60,308 


66,597 


■ • • 


8*91 


• •• • ■ ■ 


1,02,422 


1,08,664 


6-09 


• • » 


Kalyan ... 


••• ■■• 


77,961 


80,241 


2*98 


• • • 


Taloja^ ... 
Mnrbfcf ... 


•»• •• • 


82,086 


1,02,897 


26*36 


• • • 


• • • •« • 


1,28,248 


1,29,180 


0*78 


• • • 


Bhiwndl ... 


•■• ••• 


1,18,848 


^27,320 


11*88 


• •• 


Salaette ... 


••• • •• 


66,280 


81,488 


24*80 


*»• 


Basaein ... 


•• » •• • 


07,280 


1,18,647 


22*02 


• • ■ 






01,886 


99,007 


7*74 




Umbargaon 


•• • • ■ ■ 


44,786 


66,665 


48*88 


..# 


Kolvan ... 


■ft* ■•• 


64,091 


94,989 


48*13 


• • • 


Sanjan — 


••» •»• 


84,360 


69,689 


78*42 


• • • 


Uran 


Total ... 


23,120 


29,790 


84*67 


• • • 


10,44,360 


12,11,688 


16*01 


•* ■ 
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As far as information is available, daring the thirty-four years 
ending 1879-80, population has increased irom 554,937 to 908,548 
or 63-72 per cent; houses from 117,706 to 174,428 or 48-19 per cent ; 
carts from 19,780 to 26,327 or 3309 per cent ; ploughs from 70,352 to 
87,422 or 24-26 per cent; and wells from 10,959 to 11,163 or 186 
per cent ; live-stock returns show a fall from 435,302 to 396,654 or 
8*87 per cent. The land revenue collections have risen from £95,798 
to £138,069 (Rs. 9,57,980 -Rs.sl 3,80,690) or 44*12 per cent; the 
tillage area has spread from 970,220 acres in 1868-69 4o 1,015,341 
acres in 1879-80 or 4*65 per cent; nine municipalities, eleven 
dispensaries, and 150 Bchools have been established. • The Baroda 
railway runs north and south for about 100 miles along the coast. 
The Peninsula railway crosses twenty-six miles of country, and then 
dividing has a lei\gth of forty miles along its south-eastern and of 
forty-two miles along its north-eastern branch. The two main trunk 
roaos through the Tal and Bor passes were in use before the begin- 
ning of this period. Besides them several of the sniall Sahy&dri passes 
have been opened for traffic, and in different parts of the district, 
about 230 miles of road have been, made and are kept in repair. 

The following statement shows these results in tabular form : 

Thdna Development, 1846-1880. 
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' SECTION Y.-SEASON REPORTS. 



The following is a summary of the chief available facts regdRling 
the state of the district during the last thirty years : 

During the early part of the rains of 1851, the rain was so 
heavy and incessant that embankments were tlestofoyed and the crops 
near creeks and rivers were injured or lost. Many of the sweet and 
salt rice fields were left waste, and in* those that were re-sown the 
crops were not so good as usual. Duripg the latter part of the season 
ncf tain fell and the late rice, and rice in dry or salt lands failed. 
The laud revenue for collection rose from £103,711 to £104,276 
(Rs. 10,87,110 -Rs. 10,42,760), £2080 (Rs. 20,800) were remitted, 
and £1491 (Rs. 14*910) left outstanding. 

The season of 1852-53 was tolerably favourable, though in parts 
of the district, some land was left waste for want of rice plants, 
and, in others, loss was caused by delayed planting, and near 
rivers by floods and blight. Unusually high spring tides in April 
and May damaged some of the salt r|oe lands. The land revenue 
for collection rose from £104,276 to £106,350 (Rs. 10,42,760- 
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Season Reports. 
1869-60. 



1860-61. 



.1861-69. 



1862-63. 



from £108,882 to £111,081 (Rs. 10,83,820 - Rs. 11,10,310), £3746 Chapter VIII. 
(Rs. 37,460) were remitted, and £1729 (R* 17,290) left outstand- 
ing. Bice rupee prices rose from twenty-seven to twenty-three 
pounds* 

The season of 1859-60, though unfavourable in parts, was generally 
good. The land revenue for collection rose from £111,031 to 
£114,226 (Rs. 1 1,10.310 -Rs. 11,42,260), £2557 (Rs. 25,570) were 
remitted, and £204 (Rs. 2040) leff t outstanding. Rice rupee prices 
fell from twenty-three* to twenty-four and a -half pounds? 

In 1860-61 the rainfall, a little above ninety inches, yas abundant 
and seasonable. The land revenue for collection rose from £114,226 
to £117,311 (Rs. 11,42,260 - Rs. 11,73,110), £4854 (Rs. 48,540) 
were remitted, and £230 (Rs. 2J300) left outstanding. Rice rupee 
prices fell from twenty-four and a half to twenty-eight pounds. 

In 1861-62 the rainfall of 141*52 inches was abundant and 
seasonable and the crops were excellent. Public health was 
generally good; bufr cattle-disease jras prevalent. The land 
revenue for collection rose from £1 17,31 1 to £118,298 (Rs. 11,73,110- 
Rs. 11,82,980), £3048o (Rs. 30,180) were remitted, and £147 
(Rs. 147(f) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 'twenty- 
eight to twenty-three and a half pounds. 

The rainfall of 1302-68, amountingoto 96*34 inches, was on the 
whole favourable, though there was a long break during the rice- 
planting time. Cholera was prevalent but did not cause any 
serious loss of life. The land revenue for collection rose from 
£118,298 t a £122,545 (Rs. 11,82,980 -Rs. 12,25,450), £2392 
(Rs. 23,920) were remitted, and £47 (Rs. 470) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices rose from twenty-three and a half to seventeen 
pounds. 

The rains of 1863-64 were, on the *hole, favourable. The rainfalj 
of 115*01 inches was sufficient and seasonable and the crops were 
good. Public health was moderately good. Cholera was widespread 
but not unusually fatal. The land revenue for collection rose,*frotii 
£122,545 to £126,875 (Rs. 12,25,450 - Rs. 12,58,750), £3699 
(Re. 36,990) were remitted, and*£27 (Rs. 270) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices rose from seventeen to fifteen apd a half pounds. 

The season of 1861-65 was favourable to almost all crops. The 
rainfall of 94*18 inches was seasonable and the yield fair. Public 
health was good and there was no cattle-disease. The land revenue 
foj .collection rose from £125,875 lo £144,107 (Rs. 12,58,750- 
Rs 14,41,070), £2868 (Rs. 28,680) were remitted, and £9 (Rs. 90) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from fifteen and a half to 
thirteen and a half pounds. 

The season of 1865-66 was on the whole favourable. The rainfall 
of 110*29 inches was sufficient and thefiarvest was fair. Except for 
a rather widespread outbreak of cholera in June public health was 
on the whole good. The land revenue for collection fell from 
£144,107 to £141,066' (Rs. 14,41,070 -Rs. 14,10,660), £225 
(Rs. 2250) were remitted, and £157' (Rs. 1570) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices rose from thirteen and a half to nine pounds. 
b 310-70 
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The season of 1866-67 was, on the whole, favourable, though the 
fall of rain, 113*72 inches* was rather heavy in the beginning and 
scanty towards the close. .Rice and some other cropB suffered 
slightly on account of this irregularity ; yet the outturn was, on 
the whole, satisfactory. Public health was good. The land revenue 
for collection fell from £141,066 to £136,861 (Rs. 14,10,660* 
Rs. 13,68,610), £1948 (Els. 19,480) were remitted, and £136 
(Rs. 1360) left outstanding. Rice* rupee prices fell from nine to 
eleven pounds. 

In 1867-68 the rainfall of 110*49 inches was favourable, and 
public health*generally good* The land revenue for collection rose 
from £136,861 to £188,674 (Rs. 18,68,610 -Rs. 18,86,740), £270 
(Rs. 2700) were remitted, and £120 (Rs. 1200) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices fell from eleven»t& twelve pounds. 

In 1868-69 the rainfall of 108*58 inches was hardly sufficient. The 
crops were fair and»public health generally good. The land revenue 
for collection fell from £138,674 to '£137,687 (Rs. 13,86,740- 
Rs. 13,76,870), £1416 (RsT 14,160) were remitted, and £210 
(Rs. 2100) left outstanding. Riee rupee pfioes fell from twelve to 
thirteen pounds. . * 

In 1869-70 the rainfall of 100*70 inches was favourable and the 
crops flourishing. Cholera prevailed in part of % the district during 
moet of the season. The tillage area rose from 970,220 to 975,751 
acres and the land revenue for collection from £137,687 to £138,274 
(Rs. 13,76,870 - Rs. 18^82,740), £112 (Rs. 11*20) were remitted, and 
£143 (Rs. 1430) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
thirteen to twelve pounds. 

Inl870-71 the rainfall of 97*24 inches was seasonable andsufficient. 
There were several cases of cholera, but the disease was never general. 
The tillage area fell from 975,751 to 974,092 acres, while the 
knd revenue rese from £138,274 to £139,628 (Rs. 13,82,740- 
Rs. 13,96,^0), £72 (Rs. 720) were -remitted, and* £134 (Rs. 1840) 
lrft outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from twelve to fifteen and 
aliaft pounds. v 

In 1871-72 the rainfall of 65*2 f inches was unseasonable* and the 
crops were below the average. Public health was generally good. 
The tillage area again* fell from 974,092 to 968,462 acres, while 
the land revenue rose from £1 89,628 to £140,690 (Rs. 18,96,280 - 
Rs. 14,06,900), £122 (Rs. 1220> were remitted, and £814 (Rs. 3140) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from fifteen and a hajfto 
thirteen and a half pounds. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall of 94*51 inches was copious and seasonable. 
Public health was generally good. The tillage area rose from 
968,462 to 970,998 acres and the land reverfue from £140,690 
to £141,188 (Rs. 14,06,900- Rs. 14,11,880), £96 (Rs. 960) were 
remitted, and £319 (Rs. 3190) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices 
fell from thirteen and a half to fourteen pounds. 

In 1873-74 the rainfall of 86*81 inches, though sufficient, was inmost 
sub-divisions unseasonable. w The rice harvest suffered slightly, but 
the yield of vari andna^t was satisfactory. Fever prevailed slightly *in 
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some sub-divisions, but on the whole public health was good. The 
tillage area rose from 970,998 to 971,915 agres, and the land revenue 
from £141,188 to £142,129 (Rs. 14,11,880- Rs. 14,21,290), £134 
(Rs. 1840) were remitted, and £101 (Rs. 1010) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices fell from fourteen to fifteen and a half pounds. 

In 1874-75 there was an unusually heavy rainfall of 120*14 inches. 
Though generally more than sufficient for field work it was 
unseasonable in a few sub-divisions and excessive in others. The 
yield on the whole tortus satisfactory. Public health was good. 
Fever prevailed slightly and cattle-disease raged over almost all the 
district. The tillage area rose from 971,915 to 982,261 acres while 
the land revenue fell from £142,129 to £141,440 (Rs. 14,21,290- 
Rs. 14,14,400), £73 (Rs. 730) were remitted, and £100 (Rs. 1000) 
left outstanding.. Rice rupee {trices remained unchanged at fifteen 
and a half pounds. 

In 1875-76 the rainfall of 118*51 inches wa^ abundant and the 
harvest was good. Cholera prevailed throughout the district and 
fever in a few sub-divisions. There wala good deal of cattle-disease. 
The tillage area rose from 982,261 to 1,011,391 acres; but 
the land- revenue fell from £141,440 to £141,140 (Rs. 14,14,400- 
Rs. 14,11,400), £111 (Rs. 1110) were remitted, and £45 \Rs. 450) 
left outstanding. Rice f upee prices rose from fifteen and a half to 
fifteen pounds. • • 

In 1876-77 the rainfall of 83*61 inches was short agd untimely. 
Owing to the failure of the late rains tlfe crops suffered and a 
scarcity of water was feared. In D&h&nu and M&him, the rainfall 
was about two-thirds of the average. In Murb&d and Kaly&n "it 
was about equal to the average, and in Karjat^ it was greater. 
Public health was not good. Cholera raged in most of the 
sub-divisions during the rains, small-pox in some, and cattle disease 
in four sub-divisions. The tillage area rosefrom l,0f 1,891 to 1,012, IgO 
acres, and thejiand revenue .from £141,140 to £141,689 (Rs. 
14,11,400 -Rs. 14,16,890), £188 (Rs. 1880) were remittal, and £163 
(Rs. 1630) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from fiflteo*to 
thirteen pounds. ' 

In 1877-78 the rainfall of 63*86 inches was both scanty and 
unseasonable. It was especially unfavourable ill the coast sub-divi- 
sions of D&h&nu and M&him where the crops suffered seriously, and, 
particularly in M&him, much land bordering on the sea remained 
waste. The crops in the V&da, Sh&h&pur, Murb&d, and Bhiwndi 
Aft-divisions suffered ; but in the remaining sub-divisions they were 
fair. Public health was not good. Cholera prevailed throughout 
the district; small-pox in three and cattle-disease in six sub-divisions. 
The tillage area rQse from 1,012,190 to 1,015,261 acres, and the land 
revenue from £141,689 to £141,932 (£s. 14,16,890 -Rs. 14,19,320), 
£27 (Rs. 270) were remitted, and £278 (Rs. 2780) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices rose from thirteen to twelve and a half pounds. 

In spite of a rainfall of 144*86 inches the season of 1878-79 was 
not unfavourable, especially for rice. ^L too long continuance of rain, 
yid in some parts the appearance of locusts were the only drawbacks 
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Chapter VIII. to what would have been an excellent harvest. The district was on 

the whole more free from^holera and small-pox thanin the year before. 
The tillage area fell from 1,015,261 to 1,014,421 acres, and the land 
revenue from £141,982 to £140,331 (Rs. 14,19,820- Be. 14,08,310), 
£16 (Rs. 160) were remitted, and £297 (Rs. 2970) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices rose from twelve and a half to eleven and a half 
pounds. 

In 1879-80 the rainfall of 98'lSLinches was*an average one, but 
it fell unfavourably. A break in July delayed field work and was 
followed by excessive Tain in August and a somewhat short fall 
later on. T^ie rice especially early and salt-land rice suffered 
considerably. But the inferior crops of nagli and vari, which 
afford the staple food, were good. No great change occurred in the 
prices of cereals. Rice and tur fell very slightly and wheat rose. The 
prices of labour remained stationary. A few \rifling advances 
for purchase of seed and cattle were made to the poorer classes. 
The season was not Wealthy. There was qome cholera and small-pox, 
but fever was very prevalent The tillage area rose from 1,014,421 
to 1,015,341 acres, and the land revenue for collection fell from 
£140,331 to £188,107 (Rs. 14,03,810 - Rs. 13,81,070), £21 # (Rs. 210) 
were remitted, and £38 (Rs. 880) left outstanding. Rice rupee 
prices fell from eleven and a half to twelve and a half-pounds. 

In 1880-81 the rainfall of 95*36 inches was rather unseasonable. 
Th^ crops in all the sub-divisions but two suffered slightly, and 
in D&h&nu ^about one-third of the rice was lost. Ndgli and vari 
were good. The prices of cereals fell considerably; and wages 
remained unchanged, A few trifling advances were made to the 
pborer classes for the purchase of seed and cattle. Tne season was 
not healthy. Tfcere was a little cholera and small-pox and much 
fever. The tillage area rose from 1,015,341 to 1,015,708 acres, but 
the land revenue for collection fell from £138,107 to £137,825 
(Rs. % 18,81,070-fig. 13,78,250),*£18 (Ra 180) were remitted, and 
£74 *(Rs. 740) left outstanding. Rige rupee prices JEell from twelve 
and a half ft) fifteen and a half pounds. 

*T8fr following statement shows in tabular fprm the available 
yearly statistics of rainfall, prices^tillage, and land revenue during 
the thirty years ending 1880-81 : l 

• Thditti'fievenue Statistics, 1861-1881. 
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1 From the yearly Administration Reports. The price figures are for Thana town, and 
are the averages of the prices of the twelve calendar months oem'niiing with January 1855. 
They are taken from a return forwarded by the Deputy Collector to Mr. A. Cumine, C.S., 
under No. 1026 of 9th November 187$. As noticed at page 314 the different price 
returns vary so greatly that thoy cannot be considered more than estimates. % 
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CHAPTER LX. 

# JUSTICE. 

In 1 1774, on the conquest of S&lsette, Karanja, Hog Island, and 
Elephanta, a resident and factors were appointed for Salsett* 
and Karanja, and a resident f<Jr*Bog Island and Elephanta. The 
Government provided that ' the residents or chiefs should investigate 
all except capital •offences and misdemeanours, through the means 
of two sensible and respectable men of each jcaste who were to he 
selected and appointed for tne purpose.' Disputes regarding property 
were to be decided by arbitration. The arrangement continued till 
1799, when an officer styled Judge and Magistrate with civil, 
criminal, and police jurisdiction was appointed in place of the 
residents and factors. 9 The Judge had under him judicial officers 
styled native commissioner*.* In 1803 the* jurisdiction of the 
Judge and Magistrate of Thana was extended to Bankot and its 
dependencies. 4 In 1817, on the overthrow of the Peshwa, the 
districts of Belapur, Atgaon, and Kalyan, and all territories to the 
•north as far as the Daman river, lying between the Sahyadris and 
the sea, were annexed to the zillah court of Salsette whose title was 
changed into the zillah court of the Northern Konkan. The laws 
and regulations established for the administration of justice in 
jSurat, Broach, and Kaira wertf declared to be in force in the district 
of the Northern Konkan£ In 1818 the office of district Magistrate 
was transferred from the district Judge to the Collector. In 1819 
ihajiurisdiction of the Judge of the North Konkan was extended 
south as far as the Apta river. 6 In 1880, when three northern 
sub-divisions of Ratnagiri wer£ placed under the control of the 
Thana district Juctge, JEtatnagiri was for purposes of civil and 
criminal justice, reduced to a detached station of the Thana district 
with a senior assistant and sessions judge. Ratnagiri remained a 
detached station under Thana«till 1869. 

In 1828, the earliest year for which records are available, of .8032 
cases filed 7910 were original and 122 were appeals. Of 8082 cases, 
6899 original suits and fifty appeals were disposed of, leaving at the 
end of the year 1583 cases undecided. The total value of the suits 
decided was £30,038 (Bs. 3,00,330) or an average of £4 12*. (Re. 46). 



1 An account of the Portuguese administration of justice is given above, page 459. 
ft Beg. III. of 1799 section 3, and Beg. V. of 1799 section 2. 
* The designation native commissioner was abolished by Act XXIV. of 1836. In 
its stead three grades were appointed, principal ssdar amin, sadar amin, and nmnsif 
i Beg. III. of 1803 sec. 2. » Beg. VI. of 1817 sec. 2. 6 Beg. III. of 1819 sef . 9. 
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In 1850 there were ten oivil courts and 5694 suits disposed of, 
the average duration of each suit being one month and twenty-five 
days. Ten years later (1860) the number of courts remained the 
same, but the number of suits fell to 5574 and the average duration 
rose to two months and five days. In 1870 the number of courts 
was reduced to nine, the number of suits had risen to 8399, and the 
average duration to three months and eighteen days. At present 
(1881), excluding thfi first class •subordinate judge of N&sik, who 
exercises special jurisdiction above £500 (Bs. 5000), theye are eight 
judges. Of these the District Judge is the chief with original civil 
jurisdiction in cases in which Government or Government servants 
are parties and with power to hear appeals, except in cases valued 
above £500 (Bs. 5000) when the appeal lies direct to the High Court. 
The assistant judgp tries originatcftses below £1000 (Rb. 10,000) and 
hears such appeals as are transferred to him by the District Judge. 
There are six second class subordinate judges, who have power to 
try original cases of not more than £500 (R£ 5000). They are 
stationed at Th&na, K&ly&n, Bhiwndi, Murb&d, Panvel, and Bassein 
and D&h&nu. The Bassein and Ddh&nu subordinate judge holds his 
court for six months from November till January and from June 
till August at Bassein, and for five months from February till April 
and in September and October at D&h£nu. The subordinate judges 
have an average charge of about 7Q0 square miles with 150,000 
people. 

The average distance of the Th&na subordinate judge's court from 
its six furthest villages is fifteen miles ; of the Kaly&n court thirty- 
four miles ; of the Morbid court twenty miles ; of the Panvel court 
twenty-six miles ; and of the Bassein and D&h&nu courts, thirty-two 
miles in Bassein and forty in D&h&nu. 

Exclusive of suits decided by the first class subordinate judge 

of Nasik who exercises special juris* 
fiction mouses valued at more than 
£500 (Ks- 5000), the average number 
of cases decided during the tjmto 
years ending 1881 is 7166. Except 
in 1 878 when there was a considerable 
increase, the number of suits has of 
late years fallen from 8399 in 1870 
to 5787 in 1880. In 1881 there 
was an increase to 7152. Of the 
whole 'number of decisions during 
the twelve years ending 1881, 43 a 71 
per cent have, on an average, been 
given against the defendant in his 
absence. During * the first five years the proportion of cases 
decided in the defendant's absence *fell gradually from 54*20 
in 1870 to 43-74 in 1874. It rose slightly (44-1) in 1875 and «has 
since, except in 1880 when there was a slight rise,* continued to 
fall to 34 a 7 in 1881. Of Contested cases 16*04 per cent during the 
twelve years ending 1881, have been decided for the defendant, the 
proportion varying from 19 in 1874 and 1877 to 11 in 1878 and 
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1879. In 191 or 2*67 per cent of the suite decided in 1861 the 
decree was executed by putting the plaintiff in possession of the 
immovable property claimed. . This class of cases fell from 189 ont 
of 8399 in 1870 to 182 out of 5276 in 1878. In 1879 it rose to 269 
out of 5893 and fell to 191 out of 7152 in 1881. 

In 20*81 per cent of the 1881 decisions decrees for money due 
were executed by the attachment or sale of m property. Of these 
11*46 per cent were by the salef of movable property and 9*31 
per cent by*the sale of immovable property! * Compared with 1870 
the 1881 returns show a fall in the attachments or sales of movable 
property from* 1760 to 823 and from 1626 to 666 in the attachments 
or sales of immovable property. The number of decrees 
executed by the arrest of debtors during the twelve years ending 
1881 has fallen from 619 in 1870 to 187 in 1881. The following 
table shows that during the same twelve years (1870-1881) the 
number of civil prisoners! with a slight rise in 1873 and again in 
1877, fell from 168 in 1870 to 66 in 1878. It rose to 82 in 1879 
and 89 in 1880, and in I881*again fell to 75 : * 

Thdna Civil Prisoners, 1870-1881. 
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tXhd following statement shows the working of the district civil 
courts during the twelve years ending 1881 : * 

' w Thdna Civil bourts, 1870-1881. 
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There are no arbitration courts in the district. Mr., now Sir W. 
Wedderburn, Bart., C. S., when acting Jmdge of Thdna in 1876, 
proposed to establish an arbitration court, and held a meeting of the 
chief residents to consult their wishes. The Government pleader 
and several members of the community were appointed a committee 
to frame rules for the guidance of the proposed court. After Sir 
W. Wedderburn left the district nothing further seems to have been 
done. * • • 

Under the registration department there were till Xpril 1882 
thirteen sub-registrars, eight of whom were special officers and five 
were the head clerks of m&mlatd&rs or mah&lkaris. The offices 
which were managed by mdmlatdArs 1 head-clerks were Sh&h&pur, 
D&h&nu, V&da, Murb&d, and Umbargaon. Since April 1882, instead 
of m&mlatd&rs' head clerks special officers have been appointed. 
In addition to the supervision of the Collector as District Registrar, 
these officers are subject to the special scrutiny of an inspector 
of registration under the* control of the Inspector General of 
Registration and Stamps. According to the registration report for 
1880-81, the registration receipts fior the year amounted to £1280 
(Rs. 12,800) and the charges to £942 (Us. 942Q), leaving a net income 
of £338 (Rs. 3380). Of the total number of registrations during 
the year, nine were wills, 4533 were deeds relating to immovable 
property, and 113 wre deeds relating to movable property. Of Jhe 
4533 documents relating to immovable property, 2121 were deeds 
of sale, thirty-three were deeds of gift, 1787«were mortgage deeds, 
464 were leases, and 1 28 were miscellaneous deeds. The total value 
of property affected by registration was £178,557 (Rs. 1 7,85,5 70)^ 
£140,510 (Rs. 14,05,100) of which were the value of the immovable 
and £38,047 (Rs. 8,80,470) the value of the movable property 
registered. 

-At present (1882) thirty-five officers share the administration, of 
criminal justice. Of these, one is the District Magistrate, four are 
magistrates of tne first class, thirteen .of the second "class, and 
seventeen of the third class. Of the magistrates of the first ^JasS, 
three are, covenanted European civilians ; and two the huzur and 
the district deputy collectors are* natives of India. The District 
Magistrate has the general supervision of the whole district, while 
each of the first class magistrates, as assistant or deputy collector, 
has the charge of an average area of 1&33 square miles and 264,850 
people. The huzur deputy collector, unlike other magistrates, has no 
revenue charge, but exercises the powers of a first class magistrate 
in the sub-division of S&lsette, an extent of 241 square miles with 
a population of 107,219. He also hears cases which arise on the 
Peninsula railway between Eurla and BadlApur. Unlike other first 
class magistrates, the huzur deputy collector has not power to hear 
appeals. In 1881 the District Magistrate decided twenty-two 
original and appeal cases, and the other first class magistrates 452 
original and appeal cases. Except the Superintendent of M&ther&n 
Hill, who is an European medical officer, the thirty second and 
third class magistrates are natives o£ India. The average charge 
of 9 the eleven second and third class magistrates, who are also 
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a band of R&nioshiSj who then infested the Porandhar hills in Poona, 
under one TTmAji, crossed the Sahyidris with horses, tents, and 
300 men, and camped at the foot of Pjabal nill about twelve miles 
east of Panvel. From Prabal they sent a proclamation, calling 
on the people to pay their rents to them not to Government, and 
distributing bundles of straw, charcoal, and fuel in sign of the 
ruin which would follow if rents were not paid to them. 1 On the 
10th of December a^ang of abqpt 200 men, armed with fire-arms 
and other offensive weapons, attacked the Morbid treasury, beat 
and wounded the guard, and carried off between £1200 and £1800 
(Rb. 12,000- Rs. 13,000) of treasure. 9 In 1828 and 182ft disturbances 
were still more general. The Ahmadnagar Kolis, who heard that 
the demands of the Purandhar R&moshis were granted, formed into 
large bands, and coming down the Sahyidri passes, caused much 
loss and suffering* in Tmtaa. These Koli disturbances have been 
noticed in the History Chapter. Captain Mackintosh was appointed 
to put down the disorders, and after very severe labour was 
successful in 1834 Even after these # gangs were suppressed, so 
unsettled were the rugged inland tracts, that in 1886 the people of 
Nasripur were afraid ta roof their* houses with tiles or to show any 
signs of being well-to-do. 8 • # 

Besides from hill robbgrs Thdna suffered at this time from raids 
of sea robbers. A^Shirgaon in M&him, on the night of the 9th 
March 1829, a gang of seventy-five to a hundred men, armed with 
clubs and swords, landed from a boat and plundered* the pdtil's 
house. On their way back they were met by the police, and after 
wounding twp constables, made good their escape.' In 1834-35 in 
Uran and S61sette in fourteen robberies one person was killea, 
fourteen were wounded, and property valued at £2i38 (Bs. 22,380) 
was carried off. In 1836 four robberies, two by landmen and two 
by seamen, were committed by gangs of more than Jbhirty men. The 
coast robbers landed from boats and entered villages in disguise. 
They sent out spies to discover .the most profitable houses to attack, 
and carried out their plans with such skill and vigilance that they 
generally succeeded in making off in their boats before the^tflfee 
could arrive. In 1837 three raids* were made on coast villages by 
gangs of about twenty-five pirates, Cutchis, Khoj&s from Bombay, 
and some Th&na Kolis. 6 In 1839 there rfefe ncr inroads of large 
gangs of hill robbers, but numbers of small bands committed as 
many as ten robberies a month. 6 . * 
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l The proclamation ran : ' Enow ill men that we Rajeshri Umaji Naik and BhargAji 
Naik from our camp at the fort of Purandhar do hereby give notice in the year 
Sur$ann Suma Ashnn Afawetain Va alaf 1827 to all Patils, Mhars, and others of 
the villages of Ratnagiri in South Konkan and Salsette in North Konkan, that they 
are not to pay any portion of the revenue to the British Government, and that any 
instance of disobedience to this mandate shall lp punished by firo and sword. All 
revenues are to be paid to us. This proclamation is sent to you that you may make 
and keep a copy of it and act according to it without any demurring on pain of 
having your village rased to the ground. Given under our hand this 25th December 
1887. * Magistaate to Government, 519 oi ISthJDeoember 1887. 

8 Second Assistant Collector, 26th June 1836. 

4 Collector's Letter, 10th March 1829. * Magistrate's Report, 13th Kovr. 1837. 

# Magistrate's Report, 4th April 1839. 
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twelve miles from Pandharpur. In the evening they marched on 
to Pandharpur, and Mr. Gell entered the tpwn about dawn dressed 
as a native. Spies were sent out to, see if Raghoji's party had 
oome, and about ten o'clock brought word that they were close to 
the town. Mr. Gell rode with a few of his men to an open space 
on the bank of the Bhima. Here one of a number of groups, who 
were coming and going to the river, was pointed out as Raghoji's 
party. Mr. Gell rode to the men and stopped them. None of them 
tried to escape, and when Mr. Gell's men came up, Ram ji, the lance 

niik, threw his arms round a 
small slight manjn the dress 
of a Gosai, calling out that he 
was Raghoji. The others were 
recognised as members of 
Raghoji's gang, and the Gosai 
confessed that he was Raghoji 
Bh&ngria. • Raghoji was tried 
b% a special commissioner on 
a charge of treason and 
sentenced to death on tfce 13th of •April 1848. 

The statement in the margin shows that, 'during the five years 
ending 1848, gang robberies fell from 198 to 45. 

During the two years ending 1876 the district was much disturbed 
by gang robberies, organized by one Honia Bhagoji Kenglia* a 
Koli of Jamburi in Poona. Honia' a robberies extended over the 
western parts of Poona, Nasik, and Ahmadnagar. They became 
so numerous and daring, that, in 1874, a special police party of 175 
armed men under Colonel Scott and Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S., was 
detached for his arrest, proclamations were issued Offering rewards 
of £100 (Rs. 1000) for Honia and of £20 to £60 (Rs. 200 -Rs. 600) 
for his followers, and military guards were set ever the Bassein, 
Kalyan, Shahapur, Bhiwndi and Murbad treasuries. In spite of 
these special measures Honia managed £b evade pursuit in Thana, 
Ahmednagar and Poona till, in July 1876, he and most <jf Jjjs 
leading men were captured by Major H. Daniell. Honia was tried 
in Poona* and sentenced to transportation for life. 

The increase of gang robbery in the JDpccaq, which followed 
the famine of 1876 and 1877, spread to Thana. Bands of Eolis 
and Ramoshis came down the Sahyajlris, and committed serious 
robberies. The attempt of the Br&hnian intriguer Vasudev Balvant 
Phtylke, to turn these robbers into insurgents, added to the 
difficulties of the time. Military guards were set over the Karjat, 
Murbad, Shahapur, Vada, Kalyan and Bhiwndi treasuries, and 
bodies of police were organized under chosen European officers. 
When Vasudev Phadke left his gang in April 1879, one Daulata 
Ramoshi became their leader. After plundering some villages in 
the Sirur sub-division of Poona, the gang descended the Sahyfidris 
by the Kusur pass. On the 10th of May (1879), between seven and 
eleven at night, from thirty to forty men of this gang, armed with 
swords, sticks, and pistols, appeared at the village of Neri about 
th?ee miles east of Panvel, wounded five men, and carried away 
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of India. Of these one officer and one man were Christians; 
thirteen officers and thirty men Musalm&ns; eleven officers and 
seventeen men Br&hmans ; eighty-four officers and 469 men 
Mar&thAs ; three officers and forty men Kolis ; thirty-seven officers 
and 117 men Hindus of other castes ; one officer was a Pirsi; and 
two constables were Jews and one was a Rajput. 

The following statement, for the seven years ending 1880, shows 
a total of 120 murders^ thirty-eight culpable homicides, 189 cases 
of grievous hurt, 460 claooities and robberies, and 3$,493 other 
offences. The number of murders varied from twenty-one in 1879 
to twelve in 1880, and averaged sixteen ; culpable honlicides varied 
from one in 1874 to nine in 1877, and averaged about five ; cases 
of grievous hurt varied from twenty-one in 1876 to thirty-four in 
1 879, and averaged twenty-seven j dacoities and robberies varied 
from twenty-five in 1875 to 145 in 1879, and averaged sixty-five; 
and other offences varied from 8265 in 1880 to 6834 in 1879. 
and averaged 5499. Of the whole number of persons arrested 
the convictions varied from 8209 in *1876 to 54*3 in 1874, and 
averaged 89*1. The percentage o£ stolen property recovered varied 
from 21*1 in 1876 to # 451 in 1875, and averaged 869. The 
following are the details : * • 

Thdna Grime and Police, 1874-1880. 
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OFFENCES AND CONVICTIONS— continued. 
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Corresponding details are available for the five years ending 1849 

• Thdna Crime, 1845-1849. 
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During the five years ending 184$, of a population of 554,937 or 
about thirty-eight per cent less 'than in 1880, mftrders varied from 
fourteen to twenty-six and averaged twenty-one ; homicides varied 
from one to eight»and averaged four ; # grievous hurts varied from 
twenty-seven to seventy-sixjmd averaged forty-eight ; and robberies 
varied from seventy-six to 201 *and averaged 130 ; arsons varied 
from eight to thirty-one and averaged twenty -two; and miscellaneous 
offences,, varied from *7147 to 10,203 and averaged 8617. The 
percentage of convictions on the number of arrests varied from 
27*76 to 38*30 and averaged 32 29. The Returns of the recovery of 
property alleged to be stolen are incomplete? they are shown as 
varying fr$m 7*18 per cent in 1845 to 17*25 per cent in 1848. 

A comparison of the ^ wo statements shows that the amount of 
crime in the five years ending 1849 was comparatively larger than in 
the seven years ending 1880. In the five years endihg 1849 there 
was a yearly avgrage of 8843 crimes, or, on the basis of the 1846 
census, one crime to every sixty-three inhabitants. In the seven 
years ending 18b0, there was an average of 5614 crimes a year, or, 
Recording to the 1881 census* one crime to every 161 inhabitants. 
A comparison of the yearly average of dacoiti^s and robberies 
during thefie periods showQ a fall from 130 in the first to sixty-six 
imihe second period. 

Besides the lock-ups at each m&mlatd&r's office, there is .a central 
jail at Thana. The„ number of convicts in the Thdna jail on the 
3 let December 1^80 was 650, of which 570 were males and eighty 
females. Of these 210 males and twenty-seven females were 
sentenced for a term not exceeding one year ; 224 males and thirty 
females were for terms aboveT one year and not more than five 
years ; and thirty-one males fend nine females were for terms .of 
between five and ten years. Eighteen males and four females were 
life prisoners, and eighty-seven males and ten females were under 
sentences* of transportation. The convicts are employed in-doors 
in weaving cotton cloth and carpets and in wood and metal work. 
Out of doors they are employed in road-making, gardening, and 
quarrying. The daily average number of sick in the jail was 25 k 6 
among males, and four among females. The number of deaths during 
the year was fouitfrom fever and twenty-nine from bowel complaints. 
There was no cholera during-, the year. In 1880 diet cost £2060 4*. 
(Rs. 20,602) or an average of £2 16s. (Rs. 28) to each prisoner. • 
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REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

The earliest available District Balance Sheet is for 1819-20. 
Though, since 1819-20, many changes have been made in the keeping 
of accounts, most of th£ items can be brought under corresponding 
heads in the forms now in use. Exclusive of £15,027 (Rs. 
1,50,270) the adjustment on account of alienated land, the total 
transactions entered in the district balance sheet for 1879-80 
amounted under receipts to £422,276 (Rs. 42,22,760) against 
£198,422 (Rs. 1£,84,220) in -1819-2Q, and under charges to 
£443,170 (Rs. 44,31,700) against £218,050 (Rs. 21,80,500). 
Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous receipts and payments 
in return for services rendered, such as post ancf telegraph receipts, 
the revenue for the year 1879-80 raider all heads, Imperial, 
provincial, local, and municipal, came to £307,960 (Rs. 30,79,600), 
or on thq, 1881 population of 900,227 a charge of 6*. lOi. per head. 1 
As there are no population details for 1819-20, the share per head 
in that year cannot be giyen. 

During the sixtyjone years between 1819 and 1880 the following 
changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts And 
charges. « * 

Land receipts, forming 45'89 per cent of the whole revenue, 
have risen from £135,255 (Rs. 13,52,550) in 1819-20 to £141,34$ 
(Rs. 14,13,450) in 1879-80 ; land charges have actually increased, but, 
from a change in the heads of account to which they are debited, 
they show an apparent fall from £29,247 to £24,948 (Rs. 2,92,470- 
Rs. 2,49,480). 

The following statement shows the land revenue collected in each 
of the fifty yearmnding 1879-89 : * , 

Thdna Land Revenue, 18J0-1879. _ „ 



YXAB. 



18SO-31*... 
1881-88 ... 
1882-63 ... 
1833-84 ... 
1884-86 ... 
1886*86 ... 
188647 ... 
1887-88 ... 
1888-89 ... 
188940 ... 



|ADd 
Revenue 



£ 

106,848 
100,881 

89,206 
189,900 
122,649 
122,890 

98,268 
104,924 
112,122 
109,982 



YlAB, 



1840-41 
1841-42 
184248 

1844-46 
184646 
184647 
184748 
184849 
1849-60 



Land 
Revenue 



101,146 

96,172 

99,004 

98,609 

98,467 

100,796 

100,680 

101,298 

108,444 

108,611 



YlAB. 



Land 
^Revenue 



186061 
1861-62 
1862-68 
1868-64 
1864-66 
1866-66 
1856-67 
1857-68 
1868-69 
1869-60 



108,711 
108,908 
108,860 
196,192 
106,086 
104*667 
106,770 
108,382 
111,081 
114,226 



Ybab, 



lAod 
Revenue 



* • 

1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-68 
1868-64 
1864-66 
1866-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 



117,811 
118,297 
122,644 
126,875 
144,106 
140,840 

186,860 
188,674 
187,687 
188,274 



1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-78 
1878-74 
1874-75 
1876-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-70 
1879-80 



Land 
Revenue 



* 

189,627 
140,690 
141,187 
142,129 
141,440 
141,140 
141,606 
142,187 
140,880 
141,846 



* Figure* for the years 188981 to 188647 bare been taken from statement No. 7 (after deduetug those 
for Kolaba) in Mr. BelTs A'bkarl Report, dated lit October 1869 ; figures for the subsequent yeaw have 
been taken from Statement A which aooompanies the Collectors yearly Administration Reports. 
These figures are exclusive of alienated revenues which are mere items of adjustment by credit and 
debit. 
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1 This total is made of the following items : £246,123 land reVenue, stamps, forest, 
excise, law and justice, and assessed taxes ; £1041 customs ; £22,500 salt ; £9302 
registration, education, and police ; and £28,994 local and municipal funds; total 
£307,960. 
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Stamp receipts have risen from £2411 to £16,379 (Ba 24,110* 
Rs. 1,63,790), and stamp expenditure has fallen from £7ol 
(Rs. 7510) in 1819-20 to £436 (Rs. 4360) in 1879-80. 

Excise receipts hare risen from £3867 to £62,450 (Rs. 38,670- 
Rs. 6,24,500) and excise expenditure from £502 to £1841 (Rs. 5020 - 
Rs. 18,410). From very early times the coast districts of Thina 
seem to have had a lavish supply of palm-liqupr. An inscription 
of the second century after Christ* mentions, the grant of 32,000 
oocoa-palms in the village of N&rgol (N&nagol) one mile north of 
Umbargaon, and in the fourteenth century the European traveller 
Jordanus (1820) notices the abundance and strength of the palm- 
liquor ana the drunkenness of the people. In S&lsette the 
Portuguese levied bud-dene, 1 a duty for leave to draw the juice of 
the palm : they farmed the right Of selling palm and moha spirits ; 
and they charged the Bhand&ris a still-tax for the right of 
distilling and selling spirits in their houses. The Mar&th£s, contrary 
to their usual practice, seem not to have Torbidden the use of liquor, 
but to have levied a tree cess, a. still cess, and a tavern cess. On 
the acquisition of SAlsette in 1 774^ the British Government continued 
the levy of the bud-dei\e on brab and date palms, but farmed the 
excise cess on the manufacture and sale of {palm-spirit, combining it 
with the farm of the manufacture and sate of moha Spirits. This 
combined monopoly raised the Revenue; but the change was unpopular 
both with tjhe BhandAris and with Government. The spirit was not 
so pure as it used to b&, and much more of it was drunk. In 1808 
Government introduced the Bengal still system, under which the 
BhandAris or distillers paid a fixed still rate under a license 
entitling the holder both to distil and sell palm-spirit. This system 
was continued till 1816, but without good results. In 1816-17 the 
Central or Sadar Distillery system was introduced. In certain 
suitable places a Space was walled round, and the Bhand&ris were 
allowed to set ufi stills, ^paying a duty in S&lsette of 6<i. (4 as.) 
on every gallon of spirits jremoved.* This system* was completely 
stressful in preventing the illicit distilling and sale of spirits, and 
in bringing the use of liquor under control ; but financially the 
result was unsatisfactory. During the nine years ending *1825-26 
the excise revenue k of S&lsette fell from £7600 to £4071 
(Rs. 76,000 -Rs. 40,710).* The cause of this fall in revenue was 
the heavy cost of the staff, as each distillery had its superintendent 
and establishment, involving &n expense, which in the opinion of 
Government, overbalanced the advantages of greater regularity in 
collecting the duty and of complete control. In other parts of tne 
district where liquor-making was uncontrolled, except by a light 
direct tax, drunkenness was universal. In 1826 (30th September) 
Mr. Simson, the Collector, was so impressed with the hard drinking 

— X . . . 

l Bud-dene Is the cess levied as assessment to land revenue on toddy-prodacing 
trees. It was a tree tax or tree rent, and gave the payer the sole right to the tree, 
fruit, leaves, and juice . • 

£ The details are : 1817-18 Rs. 76,008 ; 1818-19, Rs. 56,169 ; 1819-20, Bs. 43,223 ; 
1820-21, Rs. 50,957 ; 1821-22, Rs. 54,744 ; 1822-23, Rs. 45,837 ; 1823-24, Rs. 53,737 ; 
1824-25, Rs. 44,270 ; and 1825-26, Rs. 40,716. Bom. Gov. M& Sel. 160, p. 358, a 
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or gross intoxication which pervaded the North Konkan, that he 
proposed to Government that all brab~4rees not required for a 
moderate supply of liquor should be cut down. 

In 1827, under Regulation XXI. the S&lsette central distilleries 
were handed over to a farmer ; and in the other coast divisions, to 
check the excessive use of liquor, a new cess of 1*. (8 as.) a gallon 
on spirits was imposed and the right of collecting it was farmed. 
The Bhand&ris resisted the lev^ by a general strike. The measure 
was withdrawn, and from 1829 the Bhand&ms were required to sell 
licensed spirits at a fixed price to the farmer, who alone was allowed 
to retaiL In SAlsette, Bassein, and M&him the far Aer sublet his 
farm and the sub-farmer allowed the Bhand&ris to distil in # 
their own houses and sell whatever they chosa So long as the 
Bhandari paid h«was free to manufacture and sell as much as he 
could. In Sanj&n the farmer dealt directly with the Bhandaris 
or Talv&dis, and taxed them at 4a. to 6*. (Bs.2 # Bs.3) according to 
the number of trees they Undertook to tap. This tax was known 
as the topping-knife or autbandi .cess* 1 The payment of the tax 
entitled the palm-tapper or talvddi to set up a still and open a 
shop. A special duty was imposed of la. (8 as.) a gallon on all spirits 
brought within or sent beyond the limits olE any farm, aid levied 
according to agreement either by Government or by the farmer. 

In 1833 Mr. Gibfirne, the Collector* reported to Government that 
in Bassein the farming system had failed, the Bhandari* assaulted 
and harassed the farmer's agents and set fire to his warehouses. He 
recommended that certain concessions should be made in the 
Bhandaris' f&vour. He advised that in Sanj&n the tapping-knife 
system should be recognised, and suggested th§t it should be 
worked by direct Government agency. Government recognised 
the tapping-knife cess in Sanjan, but left it to # be collected by 
the farmer. They approved of the grant of concessions to the 
Bassein Bhandaris, directed the Collector to fix the price at whicft the 
Bhandaris should sell to the farmer; .permitted the tree import 
of spirits inland from the coast ; allowed the Bhandaris to selMo4he 
farmer of another division, if the local farmer declined to take their 
8 took; forbade the distilling of mono, where palmrspirit was made and < 
drunk ; affirmed the farmer's right to mate snip that the distiller 
sold him all the spirit he distilled, and required the number and 
situation of the shops in a farm to be fixed. Notwithstanding these 
concessions, the Bassein BhanH&ris continued unruly and 
disoontented, and complaints were hdard from other parts of the 
district. Mr. Simson, the Collector, and his assistant Mr. Davies 
examined the Bhandaris' complaints and urged Government to do 
away with the farming system in all parts of the districts where 
palm-spirit was u£ed, to levy a consolidated tree tax which would 
include both the old stem cess and the«excise or tapping cess, and to 
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l Aut means a tooL It is used of the chief tool in husbandry, either the plough or 
the hoe, according to the style of tillage. In liquor matters it is the heavy broad- 
bliftled tapping-knife. 
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issue licenses to individual Bhandiris. On this report Government 
ordered that farming should be discontinued at the end of the 
terms for which the existing farms were granted ; that the Revenue 
Commissioners should draft rules legalising the levy of a tree tax 
fixed at a maximum of 6*. (Rs. S) a tree ; and that, pending the 
passing of such an Act, the Collector should control the 
manufacture and sale of spirits under the provisions of Regulation 
XXI. of 1827. The Collector arranged that tBe Bhand&ris should 
make spirits on their o^n account under th& •superintendence of a 
farmer of excise; that they should retail spirits within the farm 
limits on then>ayment to the farmer of an excise duty of 6d. (4 as.) 
a gallon of spirit or l(d. (1 anna) a gallon of raw palm -juice; that 
they should sell spirits to the farmer without payment of excise ; 
and that they should pay Government a yearly tree cess of 4s. 
(Rs. 2). Though they differed considerably from those contemplated 
by Government, and though the Bassein distillers alone agreed to 
them, Government sanctioned these proposals. They were introduced 
in 1836-37, and are the origin of the tapping or excise cess now 
levied on all tapped palm trees. * # 

In 1837, to place the excise system* on a better* footing, 
Government appointed a committee consisting of Mr. Giberne as 
President and Messrs. Davies, Young, and Davidson * as members. 
Towards the close of the yetfr the committee ^reported that they 
were unable to propose any improvement on the farming system ; 
they recommended that farming should be oontinued, that the 
number of shops should be restricted, that in certain places the 
making and selling of other than local spirits should «be forbidden, 
that the number of Bhand&ris allowed to work stills should be 
limited, and that the free use of unfermented palm-juice should 
be allowed on paying the bud-dene cess. The committee also 
recommended that the new arrangements introdued into Bassein in 
11*36-37 should zfot be interfered with, as they had brought peace 
and order into what had been one of the most troublesome parts of 
tl^ district. Government* approved of the report, but the proposals 
were not carried out as the Imperial Government contemplated 
legislation. In 1844, owing to the peculiarities of the country and 
the temper of its people, Government sanctioned the continuance 
of the system introduced into Bassein in 1836-37, though they 
agreed with the Collector in. condemning its principle and opposed 
its extension to other parts of the district. In 1845-46 and 1846-47, 
at the urgent request of the Collector, the Sanj&n tapping-knife tax 
was brought under direct Government management, but in 184^-48 
the tax was again farmed. 

Act III. of 1 852 legalised the levy of a tapping cess, and Government 
directed the Revenue Commissioners to frame rules for the guidance 
of Collectors in managing the excise revenue. The Commissioners 
submitted a report which is known as the Abk&ri Joint Report 
No. 6 of 1852, and in 1855 supplemented it by a second report, 
No. 2 of 6th January 1855. The Commissioners disapproved of the 
tapping-knife system, and "advocated the universal adoption of 
farming. They proposed to forbid the distilling of spirits above a 
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certain strength, the removal of spirits from the distillery to the retail 
Bhop without a pass, the adulteration of spirits, the sub-letting of 
farms, the sale of more than one sher of spirits to any one person in 
one day, and the keeping of shops open lifter sunset. In their supple- 
mental report the Commissioners discussed the question of fixing the 
amount of palm-juice that might be retailed to one person in a single 
day ; they insisted on the farmer's keeping simple accounts for Govern- 
ment inspection; and, as they jould not agree on the point, they 
left it for Government (a decide whether the'farms should be sold by 
shops or by divisions. Government decided that all liquor-shops in 
one sub-division should be farmed to one person. The jd orders were 
unsuited to the coast districts, and the district officers kept to the 
old system and in time gained the Commissioners 1 consent to that 
coarse. The land and excise assessments were so mixed that no 
proper system cotfid be introduced 1 , until the land had been surveyed 
and assessed. The old system continued with such changes as 
were practicable and were urgently required. In 1853, contrary to 
his license, the Sanj&n farmer was found to have opened extra 
shops for the sale of moha spirits, fthe farm of the tapping- 
knife cess was accordingly abolished, and in its stead direct Govern- 
ment management was introduced. In 1854 the system of direct 
management was extended to D&h&nu and Chinohm-^&r&pur. 
In 1856 therS were in f&lsette forty-one farms or sajas of one to 
four villages. Th^ number of shops was regulated according to 
the size of the villages. In M&him the toddy-drawers made liquor 
in small rude stills, and sold it at a fixed f>rice to the former, who 
retailed it at certain places according to the terms of his agreement 
In other pafts of the district each Bhand&ri had a still and to 
spirit-shop in his own house. Under this system #ie revenue was 
small and the temptation to drunkenness strong. Among the 
Panvel Agris, after eight at nighty there was scarcely a sober man 
in the village. 1 In the same Vear the Bhindup and Ur%n 
distilleries were placed specially under theXJommissioner of Cusfoms, 
and the duty hitherto levied* as customs was fixed ^t 1*. \\d. 
(9 as.) the gallon. In 1861, in connection with a draft ^Opuim 
Act prepared by* Mr. Spooner, Government made an effort to put 
the excise system on a better footing. The .(Commissioners were 
desired to draft an excise bill, but, fiojn pqpss of work, they 
begged to be excused, and in 1864 Government entrusted the duty 
to a special commission. In 1865-66 the Survey Commissioner 
remodelled the tapping-knife systdhi in Umbargaon. Meanwhile, 
in .consequence of frequent changes among its members, the 
commission had failed to complete their Draft Excise Bill. In 1868 
Mr. Bell, C. S., was entrusted with the work, and in the following 
year he submitted an elaborate report dated 1st October 1869. The 
report gave rise to a discussion, which lasted over several years 
without leading to any satisfactory conclusion. 

The system that continued in force in Th&na was the levy of the 
hud-dene cess on palm-trees, the proceeds of which were credited 
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were levied. In the inland sub-divisions of Kaly&n, Bhiwndi, Chapter X. 

Karjat, V&da, and Sh&h£pur, there are few 4>alm trees, and most of Bevenue and 

the liquor drank is made from moha. .The right to distil and retail 

moha liquor in certain tracts or groups of villages was yearly sold 

by auction. A tree-cess was levied on all palms tapped for liquor 

in this part of the district, but the payer was forbidden to sell the 

produce to any one but the liquor-farmer. 

The only special excise staff tras in S&lftette for collecting the 
tapping cess and preventing illicit tapping. This establishment, 
which was maintained at a yearly cost of £406 (Bs. 4060), 
included one inspector, nine sub-inspectors, and eleven # peons. The 
result of this system was unsatisfactory. It was impossible to 
supervise the countless stills that were at work all over the district, and 
the abundance of spirit and the lSwness of the excise made liquor so 
cheap that drunkenness was universal. In addition to these evils a 
marked increase of smuggling followed the enfyuiced excise rates 
which were introduced into the Town and Island of Bombay in 1874. 
The work of introducing a new excise System was entrusted to Mr. 
C. B. Pritchard, C.S., the Commissioner of Customs. Mr. Pritchard's 
recommendations were embodied in Act V. of 1878, and the new 
system was introduced from the 1st of January 1879. Thd mixed 
interests of the landholders and the Bhand&ris, and the dislike of the 
consumers to a system which increased* the price of liquor, made the 
carrying out of the desired reforms a task of much difficulty. But fhe 
energy, untiring efforts, and determined will of Messrs. A. (?. Jervoise, 
C. S., and W. B. Mulock, 0. S., the Collectors of Th&na, have • 
enabled the Commissioner of Abk&ri to place the system on a 
Bound and permanent footing.* 

The main principles of the reform were, (1) to confine the 
manufacture of moha spirit to central distilleries and to collect the 
excise revenue by a still-head duty fixed according to the alcoholic 
strength of the liguor; and, (2) to introduce a tree tax on all tapped 
palm trees and to regulate the palm tax in places where f>alm juice 
was distilled so as to correspond with the still-head duty on«m«Jka 
and equalise the price of the two # liquors. The next stop was to 
separate the excise cess from the' bud-dene cess, and to strip the • 
bud-dene cess of the privilege of tapping, distilling, and sale. This 
was effected by fixing in addition to the old bud-dene cess a distinct 
excise tax on each tree tapped. As a temporary measure, and pending * 
the introduction of a general rate of 'taxation after the enforcement 
o^the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of IS 79, the new excise tax was 
graduated on a scale falling from a highest rate in sub-divisions 
near Bombay to a lowest rate near the Portuguese settlement of 
Daman. 

In 1882, except in the Umbargaon petty division where it was 3*. 
(Rs. 1 1), the still-head duty on every gallon of moha liquor of # 25° 
under proof was fixed at 3*. 6(2. (Bs. If). The following statement 
gives the 1882-83 rates of the excise cess on palm trebs : 

• l Commiaiioner's Report 1321, 26th Match 1881. 
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The chief remaining provisions of the ne^r* system were: (1) The 
dividing of the district into three ranges, the north-coast range 
including Bassein, Malum, and D&hanu, the sooth coast range 
including Salsette and Panvel, and the inland range including 
Shahapur, Vada, Murb&d, Bhiwndi, Kaly&n, and Karjat. Each 
range was placed under an European inspector Ttfith a staff of sub- 
inspectors and excise police ; (2), the buying of all rights under 
which landholders were free from the payment of excise taxation ; 
(3), and the leasing for £3200 (B*. 32,000) a year of the excise rights 
of the Jawhar state. 1 • 

In 1878-79 the right to retail palm and other country liquor in 
Salsette and Panvel ^was farmed. The farmer was required to 
bring all the moha liquor he required from the Uran distilleries 
and pay the still-head duty in addition to the amount of his farm, and 
to buy his palm- juice from licensed tappers, who were forbidden to 
sell the produce to any one but the farmer. The Bhandaris strongly 
opposed the increased tree-cess, and, in 1878-79, no palm trees were 
tapped in Bassein and very few in MAhim and D&bdnu, The few 
Bhandaris who took out tapping licenses in M&him and-D&hanu, were 
allowed to distil. The Dahanu tappers were also allowed to open 
palm and other* country spirit shops, while the Mahim tappers were 
required to sell all their produce to the liquor farmer. The liquor 
contracts were given separately for each sub-division, and the 
farmers were allowed to^make and sell moha spirit on paying the 
regular still-head duty. % * % 

•In the six remaining inland sub-divisions, where there are few 
palm trees, the distilling of palm-juice was stopped, but any person 
wishing to tap waa given a license on paying the tree-tax. The 
license entitled the tapper to sell palm-juice in its raw state. In 
1878-79 the right to retail moha spirit was farmed for three 
years, the farmer being forced to bring all the liquor from the Uran 
distilleries under passes granted by a supervisor straight to a central 
store at Kalyan. The inspector in charge of the Kalyan store kept 
an account of the liquor received and distributed. 

In 1879-80 a single farm system was introduced for Bassein, 
M&him, and D&h&nu, and in 1880-81 for Salsette and Panvel. Under 
this system the two groups of sub-divisions were farmed together, 
the farmer guaranteeing a certain minimum payment for the year for 
the tree-tax on trees to be tapped, for still-head duty on moha 
liquor to be s6ld by him, and for the privilege of opening shops and 
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selling liquor. If the amount due on account of the tree-tax on the 
trees tapped and the amount due on account of still-head duty on the 
moha sold exceeded the minimum sums guaranteed, the farmer was 
bound to make good the excess. The farmer for Salsette and Panvel 
was prohibited from distilling moha, and was required to bring it 
from .the Uran distilleries. By the singlefarm system indiscriminate 
tapping, selling, and distilling by Bhandaris were stopped, and 
greater security wa& obtained for the realization of Government 
demands by the substitution of a single contractor employing his 
own men to draw and distil palm- juice in place of a number of 
separate tappers each directly answerable to Government for the 
petty sums due by him. 

Under Act V. of 1878 the sale of foreign liquor, including beer, 
porter and all otfier intoxicating foreign drinks, was forbidden 
without a license of £5 6*. 3d. (Rs. 53-2) for shops authorised to sell 
by the pint and of £10 12s. 6d. (Rs. 106-4) for^hops authorised to 
sell either by the pint or by *the glass. In 1879-80 the license fees 
under this head realised £324 (Rs. 9240) against an average of 
£109 (Rs. 1090) in the five years ending 1876-77. 

In 1878-79, when the new tree-tax and .still-head duties were 
introduced, additional establishments were entertained and paid 
partly from the liquor farmer's contributions and partly from 
provincial funds. On the 1st of Augiftt 1879 the establishment w,as 
remodelled and fixed at the following strength : Three^Buropean 
inspectors on a monthly pay varying from % £15 to £25 (Rs. 150- 
Rs. 250), thirty-six sub-inspectors on a monthly pay varying from 
£t 10s. to £7 {Rs. 15 - Rs. 70), six head constables on a monthly pay 
varying from £1 4*. to £2 (Rs. 12 - Rs.20), and ninety-six constables 
on a monthly pay of 16*. (Rs. 8) each, that is a total yearly charge 
of £2853 (Rs. 28^30). 

These changes have largely enhanced the price oyiquor. Formerly 
a man could get drunk for l£d. j[l anna), now it costs him %t least 
3d. (2 as.). This has greatly lessened thaamount of liquor-drinking 
and greatly increased the excise revenue. In 1879-80* owly 
sixty-on^ stills were worked instead of 3525 in 1877-78; the 
number of trees tapped fell from 151,348 to 38,1£7, and the dumber 
of toddy-shops from 971 to 405. At the # same time the excise 
revenue rose from £47,250 (Rs. 4,72,500), the average of the five 
years ending 1876-77, to £61,038 (Rs* 6,10,380) in 1879-80. This 
great change has impoverished palm-tappers and liquor-sellers, and 
is naturally unpopular with liquor-drinkers. On the other hand, the 
district officers agree that there has been a marked decrease in 
drunkenness; that assaults and other offences due to excessive 
drinking are less common; that many landholders have shaken 
themselves free frcftn their indebtedness to liquor-sellers, and that 
unskilled labourers work steadier and better than they used to 
work, and either spend on comforts or save part of what they tfted 
to waste on drink. The enhanced price of liquor, and the 
unrestricted possession erf the moha berry have ^however acted as 
incentives to illicit distillation in thennland parts of the district, 
and prosecutions and convictions have been numerous. 

B310-8t 
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Previous to 1880-81 licenses for the sale of intoxicating dings, 
bhang gdwja and majamf; in shops or groups of shops were sold by 
auction and the sums obtained were small A new system has been 
introduced since the 1st of January 1881, and roles have been 
passed for regulating the manufacture, sale, and transport of 
these drugs. 1 The result of the greater security against illicit sale 
and consumption which the licensed retailers enjoy under these 
rules than when the traffic was free in shewn by the rise in the average 
yearly receipts from ^192 (Rs. 1920) during the ten years ending 
1881-82 to £452 10*. (Rs. 4525) in 1882-83. Most of the drugs 
come from Abmadnagar to Panvel, and are there shipped to other 
parts of the Presidency. 

Law and justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from £1127 to 
£8560 (Rs. 11,270- Rs. 35,600)*, *and charges irom £10,744 to 
£19,404 (Rs. 1,07,440 -Rs. 1,94,040). The rise in the expenditure 
is due to an increase in the pay of officers and establishment. 

Forest receipts have risen^from nothing to £16,072 (Rs. 1,60,720), 
and charges from £45 to £8474 (Rs. 450 to Rs. 84,740). A 
statement of the yearly receipts and charge^ for the ten years ending 
1879-80 4 is given above at page 37. 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the amount 
realised from the different assessed taxes levied between 1860-61 
and 1879-80. The variety of rates and incidence prevent any 
satisfactory comparison^of results : 

Thdna Assessed Taxes, 1860 - 1880. 



• 

Tub. 


Yield. 


YlAE. 


YMd. 1 


• 


Yield. 


Income Tax. 

1860-61 ... ... 

1861^62 ... ... 

1862-63 ... ... 

1868-64 * ..* ... 

1864-66 . 

U&-66* 

lBvB-67 ... ... 


£ 

% 7697 

K,994 

18,622 

6466 

6808 

2714 

20 


License Tax. 
1887-68 * 

Certificate Tax. ^ 
1868-09 ... ... 

InoomeTax. 

1869-70 


£ 
4082 

8077 
6426 


Jiwow ra*— confed. 
1870-71 

1871-/3 ... ... ... 

lo7«-78 •»« ••• ••♦ 

* 

LicerxteTax, 

1878-79 

1879^)0 ... ... ... 


9810 
9612 
9896 

6778 
0816 



Customs and opium* receipts have fallen from £44,431 to £1041 
(Rs. 4,44,810- Rs. 10,410). This is due to the abolition of 
transit duties, the reduction*of customs duties, and the creation of 
new departments to which tne customs and opium revenues are 
credited. The large expenditure in 1 8 19-20 represents the payments 
made to landholders on account of hereditary land and sea-customs 
allowances, which have since been commuted. The opium revenue 
baa risen from £860 (Rs. 8600) in 1879-80 to £1930 (Rs. 19,300) 
in 1882-83. This increase is due to the system introduced in 
1880-81, under which holders of licenses to sell opium are required 
to purchase monthly from Government a certain minimum quantity 
of opium. 



i Gortramtnt Resolution No. 4421, dated 8tb August 1880. 
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Details of the salt revenue have been given in the Trade Chapter. 
According to the Th&na returns salt receipts have risen from £211 
to £110,629 (Hs. 2110 -Rs. 11,06,280), but the revenue from 
Th&na salt is very much greater than the amount shown in the 
balance sheet. In 1880-81 it amounted to £785,902 (Rs. 78,59,020). 
The reason why so small an amount is credited to salt in the Th&na 
accounts is, that the greater part of the payments are made direct at 
the Salt Collector's "office in Botabay. On* the basis of ten pounds 
of salt a head, at 4*. "(Rs. 2) the Bengal mpn, the revenue demand 
from the salt consumed in the district may be estimated at about 
£22,000 (Rs. 2,20,000). 

The public works receipts are chiefly derived from tolls levied on 
Provincial roads. 

In 1879-80 military receipts 'amounted to £571 (Rs. 5710), and 
charges, chiefly pension payments, to £3468 (Rs. 34,680). 

In 1879-80 mint receipts amounted to £1{|4 (Rs. 1540), and 
charges to £1585 (Rs. 15,830). 

In 1879-80 post receipts amoupted'to £4165 (Rs. 41,650), and 
post charges to £2502 (Rs. 25,02 Q). 

In 1&79-80 telegraph receipts amounted to £15 (Rs. 150), and 
telegraph charges to £135 (Rs. 1350). # 

In 1S79-80 registration receipts amounted to £1265 (Rs. 12,650), 
and registration charges to £945 (Rs.4450). 

In 1879-80 education receipts including local funds amounted to 
£6940 (Rs. 69,400), and education charges to £8317 (Rs. # 83,170). 

In 1879-80 police receipts amounted to £1097 (Rs. 10,970), and 
police charges to £16,563 (Rs. 1,65,630). 

In 1879-80 medical receipts amounted to £1 (Rs. 10), and medical 
charges to £3993 (Rs. 39,930). 

In 1879-80 jail receipts amounted to £1240 (Rs. 12,400), and jail 
charges to £7250 (Rs. 72,500). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £10,438 to £41/658 (Rs. 1,04,380- 
Rs. 4,16,580), *nd transfer charges from £142,600 to £270,782 
(Rs. 14,26,000 - Rs. 27,07,820). The increased revenue is £ue to 
receipts on account of local funds, to remittances from offer 
treasuries, and to Savings Banks •deposits. The increased pharges 
are due to a large surplus balance remitted to ofher treasuries, to the 
expenditure on account of local funds, and to the repayment of 
deposits. 

In the following balance sheets the figures shown in black type on 
both sides of the 1879-80 balance sheet are book adjustments. On 
the* receipt side the item of £15,027 (Rs. 1,50,270) represents the 
additional revenue the. district would yield, had none of its land 
been alienated. On the debit side the items of £2062 (Rs. 20,620) 
under land revenue and £69 (Rs. 690) under police are the rentals 
of the lands granted for service to village headmen and watchmen. 
The item of £12,896 (Rs. 1,28,960), shown under allowances* and 
assignments, represents the rental of lands granted to hereditary 
officers whose services haye been dispensed with, and of religious and 
charitable land-grants. Cash allowances to village and district 
oncers who render service are treated as actual charges and debited 
to land revenue. 
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THANA BALANCE SHEETS, 1819-20 AND 1879-30. 
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Head. 


1819-20. 


1879-80. 


Head. 


1819-90. 


1879-60. 






£ 


£ 








£ 
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Land Revenue ... 


>•• 


116,156 


141,346 


Land Revenue ... 


• •• 


• •• 


29,247 


*4.948 






•all* 


14,661 


• 


• 






2062 


Stamps 


,. 


16,379 


8tamps ... -* m 


■ • « 


• 1 • 


751 


486 


Excise ... % ... 


»•# 


8867 


62,460 


Sxclse ... ... 


• *■* 


• •* 


881 


1841 


Justice 


1* t 


1127 


STB 

8660 


Justice i 


Offl 
(MxainaL. 


]> 10,744 


S ls\582 
t 5612 


Forests ... ..^ 
Assessed Taxes M " 


• • 


• •• 


16,07* 


Forests ... ... 


*»• 


«»• 


46 


8474 


!•• 


• • ■ 


6S16 


Assessed Taxes ... 


••• 


• «• 


• •♦ 


77 


Miscellaneous 


1 • » 


683 


224 


Allowsnoss 


« •# 


• •• 


10,868 


14,567 


Interest 


1 ■• 


■ • • 


29 










1&JS43 


Custonu sad Opium 


t • • 


44,431 


1041 


Pensions . . ... 


•• • 


• ■« 


• •• 


6066 


Salt 


» • » 


211 


110,629 


Ecclesiastical ... 


••• 


** ■ 


162 


691 


Public Works 


1 ■ « 


• •• 


7102 


Miscellaneous ... 


... • 


«•• 


788 


1791 


Military 


► • • 


«»• 


671 


Customs 


e»t 


• •* 


19,598 
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Mint 


■ ■ 


• * c 
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QeVIl ••« ••• 


«rs 


• « I 


• ■ . 


24407 


Post ... ... 


»•• 


• •• 


4165 


Public Works ... 


■ •• 


• •• 


2760 


94,402 


Telegraph 


f • 


• ... 


15 


Military 


• • • 


««• 


• •• 


8468 


Registration 
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*•• 
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Mint .„• ... 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


1585 


Education 


»• • 


■ • • 


6940 
1097 


Post 


• •• 


• *• 


• •• 


2502 
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l • • 


• * • 


Telegraph 


• •• 
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••• 
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Medicine 


1 • • 


• •• 


1 


^Registration 


• ■• 


• •• 


• • • 
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Jails 


» • ■ 


• • • 


1240 


Education ... 


• • ■ 


• «• 


• •• 


8817 


Sales of Books ... 


» ■ ■ 


• • • 
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Police ... ... 


• •• 


• •* 
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• •< 


• •• 
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16 








+ 


Printing 




• • • 


• »• 


17 










Miscellaneous ... 


• • • 


• •• 


1791 


• 

•Total 

Trantf*' lUvu. 


1 •• 






Public Works 

Total 

Trantfcr It*m$. 


— 

• * • 


»■■ 


• i« 


187,984* 


880,618 


75,460 


172.388 






• 




Deposits and Loans 


»•* 


6462 


12,684 


Deposits and Loans 


• « 4 


• •• 


4467 


11,602 


Gash Remittances 


■ • 


1976 


13,208 


Cash Remittances 


• •>• 


««* 


138,188 


256.763 


Local Funds 




• • • 


16,916 


Interest ... ... 


• •• 


• • ■ 


• •• 


247 


Total 
* „ Gsaitd Total , 








Local Funds 

Total 
Gbaxo Total 


• •• 

• •■ 

• •• 


• •• 


2160 


10,438 


41,658* 


142,000 


276,782 


' 198.422 


422,276 


218,060 


443,170 


V 






•» 15»687 


* 




• 




15,087 



Revenue other than Imperial. 

The district local funds, which since 1868 have been collected to 
promote rural education and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, 
and dispensaries, amounted in 1879-80 to £21,163 (Rs. 2,ll,630),and 
the expenditure to £19,565 (Rs. 1,95,650). This revenue is drawn 
from three sources, a special cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the 
land tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and 
some miscellaneous items of revenue. The special land cess, of 
which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the rest as a 
school fund, yielded in 1879-80 a revenue of £9298 (Rs, 92,980). 
Smaller heads, including a ferry fund, a cattle-pound fund, a 
travellers' bungalow fund, and a school fee fund yielded £6368 
(Rs.- 68,680). Government and private subscriptions amounted to 
£4099 (Rs. 40,990), and miscellaneous receipts, including certain 
items of land revenue, to £1898 (Rs. 18;980). This revenue is 
administered by committees 'partly of official and partly of private 
members. Besides the district committee consisting of the 
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Collector, assistant and deputy collectors, the executive engineer, 
and the education inspector as official aifd the proprietor of an 
alienated village and six landholders «s non-official members, each 
sub-division has its own committee, consisting of an assistant 
collector, the m&mlatd&r, a public works officer, and the deputy 
education inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated 
village and three landholders as non-official members. The sub- 
divisional committees bring theft* local requirements to the notice 
of the district committee which prepares th$ yearly budgfet. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The 1879-80 receipts and disbursements 
under these two heads were as foUows : 

ThIna Local Funds, 1879-80. 









PUBLIC WORKS. m 








Bbghftb. 






• CHAJtOli. 
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Balaaoe on lit April 1879 

Two-thirds of the Land Gen 

r6ni6B.ii ••• Mm ••• 

Cattle-pounds 

Travellers' Bungalowi ... • ... 

Contributions 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


• 

» ••« 
■ •• • 
i • •• 

#.. 

• • • 

• a • 
i •• • 

• • ■ 

I ... 


£ < 

4284 
6199 
8794 
1072 
832 
15 
1809 
1805 


> 

Establishment 

New Works... • 

Bepnirs ... ... ... ... 

Medical Charges 

Miscellaneous 

Balance on 81st March 1880 ... 

% Total 


•. 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 


£ 

1920 

4077 

5826 

879 

866 

6802 

• 




19,470 


19,470 




• 
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WCTIOir. 




• 
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Balaaoe on 1st April 1879 
One-third of the Land Cess 

Sohool-fee f and ... 

Contributions, Government and 
cipai ... »«• ... •«< 
Ditto Private 

Miscellaneous 

• 

* Total 


t ••• 

• • • 

Muni- 

a«« 

• •• 

• •• 

... 


£ 

1210 
8099 
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• 

2208 
27 
98 


Schools 

School-bouses, building 

Ditto* repairs .- 

Miscellaneons jm 

Balanceon 81st March 1880 . . . 

Total 

• 


■•■ 
••* 

• •• 
••• 

• •• 

see 


£ 

46W 

4)21 * 
161 
> 209 
1290 

e> 9 


1 


7187 « 


, 7187 



Since 1863 from local funds about 460 nfiles 8f road have been 
made and kept in order and partly planted with trees. To improve 
the water-supply 917 wells, 29 ponds, and 27 water-courses have 
been made or repaired. To help village instruction, ninety-eight 
schools, and for the comfort of travellers 33 rest-houses have been 
built or repaired. Besides these works, five dispensaries and 472 
cattle-pounds have been made or repaired. 

There are nine 'municipalities, seven of them, Th&na, Kaly&n, 
Bhiwndi, Panvel, Bassein, M4him, ancLUran established under Act 
XXVI. of 1850 and two of them B&ndra and Eurla established ufider 
Act VI. of 1873. These municipalities are administered by a body 
of commissioners, with the Collector as President and the assistant 
or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 
The Th&na and I£urla municipalities have an executive commissioner 
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instead of a managing committee. In 1879-80 the total municipal 
revenue amounted to £7831 (Rs. 78,810). Of this £1978 (Rs. 19,780) 
were recovered from octroi d^es, £1740 (Rs. 17,400) from house tax, 
£2324 (Rs. 23,240) from tolls and wheel taxes, £715 (Rs. 7150) from 
assessed taxes, and £1074 (Rs. 10,740) from miscellaneous sources. 

The following statement gives for each of the municipalities the 
receipts, charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 
the 31st of March 1880 1 • 







TMma Municipal Details, 1879-80. 
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C.HAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Ik 1879-80 there were 154 Government schools or an average 
of one Bchool for every fourteen inhabited villages, alienated as well 
as Government, with 7842 namds on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 5560 pupils or 6*31 per cent pf 123,228 the population 
between six and fourteen years of age. • 

Excluding superintendence charge^ the expenditure on these 
schools amounted in 1879-80 to £6106 (Us. 61,060), of which £2598 
(Ra 25,930) were debited to Government and £3513 (Bs. 85,130) to 
local and other funds. • # 

In 1879-8<^ under thp Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educational Inspector, Central Division, the education of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 291 strong, consisting of a deputy 
educational inspector with a yearly salary qi £210 (Rs*2100), and 
masters and assistant-masters of schools with yearly salaries 
ranging from, £150 (Rs. 1500) to £7 4s. (Rs. 72). 

Of the 154 Government schools, 117 taught Mar£thi, four 
Gujar£ti, seven Urdu, and one Portuguese. In* thirteen of the 
schools Mar&thi and Gujar&ti were taught, in four Mar&thi and 
Urdu, and in two Mar&thi and Portuguese. Im two of the six 
remaining schools instruction was given in English Mar&thi* afid 
Sanskrit, in three in English and Mardthi/and in one in English and 
Portuguese. Of the 117 Mar&thi schools six were exclusively for 
girls. m • 

Besides these Government schoSls, there were # four primary* schools 
inspected by the educational department, of which one is attached to 
the jail and a second to the police head-quarters. There were no 
private schools aided by Government.. 

Before Government took the education of the district under their 
Qaie every large village had a school.* These schools were generally 
taught by Br&hmans and attended by boys under twelve years of age* 
Since the introduction of state education these local private schools 
have suffered greatly. Still it is the feeling among husbandmen and 
traders that the chifef objects of schooling are to teach boys the fluent 
reading and writing of the current* or Modi Mar&tha hand and 
arithmetic. These subjects they think are better taught in private 
schools than in Government schools, and for this reason in large 
villages and country towns several private scbbols continued to 
compete successfully with Government schools till within the last 
year or two when the Government schools began to give more 
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attention to the teaching of Modi or Marathi writing. In 1879-Su 
there were sixty- three of these private schools with an attendance of 
about 1095 pupils. The teacher's education is limited, but they teach 
the alphabet, the multiplication table, and some of the simpler 
rules of arithmetic with skill and success. The masters are 
mostly Br&hmans. 1 In many cases they are men who have failed to 
get Government or other employment. They have no fixed fees 
and depend on what Jhe parent* or guardians of their pupils 
are inclined to pay. In addition to the* fees they levy email 
fortnightly contributions and receive occasional presents. The 
entrance fee, jivhich is offered to the teacher in the name of Sarasvati 
the goddess of learning, varies from 3d. (2 as.) for a poor boy to 
2*. (Be. 1) for the son of well-to-do parents. When a boy has 
finished his first or ujalni course, and is taught to write on paper, 
the teacher gets from lja\ to 2#. {anna 1-Be. 1).* On the last day 
of each half of the Hindu month, that is on every full-moon or 
Purnima and every* new-moon or Amdvclsya } the master gets from 
all except the poorest pupils, a quarter to a full eher of rice 
according as the boy's parents are rich or poor. Such of the parents 
as are well disposed to the teaohefr or are satisfied with their boys 9 
progress* give the master a turban or a pair of waistclotSs on the 
occasion of the pupil - ' s thread-ceremony or marriage. Altogether the 
income of the teacher of a priyate school varies from about £3 to £7 
(R«. 30 - Rs. 70) a year. Boys of six to eight ale taught reckoning 
tables or yjalni. Thej^are then made to trace letters on a sanded 
board or to write them on a black board with a reed pen dipped in 
wet chalk. The pupils seldom learn to write well, but mental 
arithmetic is taught to perfection and the method of teaching the 
tables has been adopted in Government schools. The boys go to 
their teacher's house in the morning and evening. As iris house 
is often small the pupils are grouped in the veranda where they 
work their sums and shout their tables. The position of the teacher 
as a jBr&hman, ana the religious element in some of their teaching, 
help them fn their competition with the secular state schools. The 
co«rse*of study in these private schools is soon finished. Most of 
the boys leave before they are twelve. • . 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered ty» Government to the people during the last 
fifty-three years. The first Government vernacular school was 

S>ened at Bassein in 1827, «and the second three years after at 
alyan. Five years later a school was established at Th&na, and 
in the following thirteen years two schools were added one* ajfc 
Panvel and the other at M&him. Thus in 1850 there were only five 
Government schools in the district. The first English school was 
opened at Thana in 1851. Within about four years ten new schools 
were opened at different places, raising the number to sixteen. In 
1857-58 the number of schools had risen to twenty-seven with 1588 
namfes on the rolls. By 1870 the number of schools had risen to 
123, and the- number of pupils to 7027. The attendance was 



i Of the sixty-three village sohoolihasters in 1879-80 twenty-two were BrAhmana, 
eleven were Marathas, fifteen were other Hindus, and fifteen were Mnsaunans. • 
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regular, about 5290 boys being on an average present. In 1877-78 
the number of schools had risen to 151, but the number on the rolls 
had fallen from 7027 to 6975 and the average attendance from 
5290 to 5077. In 1879-80, the number of schools rose to 154, 
the names on the rolls to 7842, and the average attendance to 5560. 
A comparison with the returns for 1857-58 gives for 1879-80 an 
increase from twenty-seven to 154 in the number of schools, and from 
1588 to 7842 in the Aumber of pfipils. • 

Before 1867 there were no girls' schools. . In 1871-72 there were 
six schools with 248 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 180. In 1879-80 the number of schools was still six, but the 
number of pupils had risen to 363 and the average attendance to 
217. 

In 1881 of 822,400, the total ' Hindu population, 8458 (males 
8326, females 132) or 1*02 per cent were under instruction; 19,766 
(males 19,611, females 155) or 2*40 per cent were instructed ; 794,176 
(males 395,394, females 398,762) or 96'5Q per cent were illiterate. Of 
42,391 the total Musalman population 1404 (males 1299, females 
105) or 3*31 per cent ^ere under instruction; 2626 (males 2594, 
females 32) or 619 per cent were instructed - m 38,361 (males 19,019, 
females 1 9,342) or 90*49 per cent were illiterate. Of 39,545, the 
total Christian population? 1221 (males 969, females 252) or 308 per 
cent were under instruction ; 1515 (males 1344, females 171) or 3JS3 
per cent were instructed; 36,809 (males ^7,589, females 19,220) 
or 93*08 per cent were illiterate. The following statement shows 
these details in tabular form: 

9 Education Census Details, 1981. * 
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Before 1857-58 there was no return of pupils arranged according 
ttfr&ce and religion. The following statement shows that in 1879-80 
of the whole number of pupils in Government schools seventy-nine 
per cent were Hindus : 

PupiWby Race, 1865-1880. 
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Of 7479, the total number of boys in Government schools at 
the end of March 1880, 1715 were Brahmans, 594 Prabhus, 
twenty-three Lingayats, twenty-six Jains, 599 Vanis and Bhatias, 
1611 Kunbis, 781 Artisans (Sonars, Lohars, Sutars, Khatris, and 
Shimpis), 147 Labourers and Servants (Parits and Bhois), 400 
Miscellaneous (Bhats, Vanjaris, and Bharvads), 770 Musalmans, 
308 Parsis, one Indo-European, 428 Native Christians, forty-eight 
Jews, and twenty-eigbt aboriginal tribes. Though boys of the 
depressed«classe&, such as Chambhars and'Mhars, do not attend 
the regular schools, in some towns and villages special schools have 
been opened Jor them and have proved successful. Of 363, the 
total number of girls on the rolls of the six schools in 1879-80, 
318 were Hindus, two were Musalmans, and forty- three were 

entered as ' Others. 1 . • 

* * 

The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education Department, show in detail the number of schools and 
pupils with their cost to Government : * 

THA'NA SCHOOL RBTUXJT, 1865-66, 1366-66 AND 187940. 
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The Uran Native General Library was opened in 1865 by the 
people of the town. In J. 8 79-80 it was maintained by a contribution 
of £6 (Rs. 60) from the municipal fond. The library has 271 books 
and subscribes to one English and two vernacular newspapers. 
The Native General Library at Bhiwndi was started in 1865 by 
the people of the town, and is maintained partly by monthly 
subscriptions and partly from funds received from the municipality. 
In 1879-80 it subscribed to twelve newspapers, two of them English 
and ten vernacular. The subscribers were divided into two classes, 
those of the first clas£ paying a monthly subscription of 1*. (8 
as.) and those of the second paying 6d\ (4 as.). In 1879-80 there 
were twenty-six subscribers and a revenue of £22 (Rs. 220) all 
of which was spent. The Bhiwndi Library contains 482 books. 
The Panvel Library was founded by the people of the town in 
1867. It is supported partly from subscriptions and partly from a 
municipal grant. In 1879-80 it had 216 books and took one 
vernacular newspaper and two monthly magazines. There were 
twelve subscribers, some paying 1*. 6d. (12 as.) a month, others 1*, 
(8 as.), and the rest 6d. (4 as). • 

The Kelve-Mihim Reading-room was fotoded by the people of 
Mahim in 1877, and is supported solely by the subscribers. In 
1879-80 it subscribed to four Mar&thi» newspapers and to six 
monthly magazines. The Sh&h&pur Reading-rqpm was opened in 
J876 and is maintained entirely by subscription. It takes four 
vernaculartiewspapers. * The yearly charges are about £3 (Rs. 30). 

There are four weekly Mar&thi newspapers in the district. The 
Arunodaya or Dawn is of seventeen years 1 standing. It is 
published at Th£na on Sundays, at a yearly subscription of 10*. 
(Rs. 5). The Suryodaya or Sunrise is of sixteen years' standing. 
It is published at Th&na on Mondays, at a yearly subscription of 
10*. (Rs. 5). The Hindu Punch of eleven years' standing is 
published at Th&ia on Thursdays, at a yearly subscription of 4*. 
(Rs. 2)? The Vasai Sam&char or the Bassein New^is of five years' 
standing. It is published at Bassein on Sundays, at a yearly 
subscription of 5*. (Rs. 2 J). . 
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CHAPTER XJI. 

HEALTH.* 

Thi: low level of the plains of the district, its heavy rainfall, and 
the large area of salt marsh, forests, and rice fields, make the 
climate hot, damp, and feverish. The most feverish months are 
October November and December, when, after the south-west 
monsoon is oyer and under a powerful sun, aecaying vegetable 
matter produces an atmosphere charged with fevers and throat and 
bowel affections. 

The chief disease is mtJarial fever complicated by enlarged spleen 
and enlarged liver. Malarial bloodlessness and scurvy also largely 
prevail and complicate -nearly every disease that comes under 
treatment. Many pf the people of the district are under-fed and 
under-clothed, and indulge freely, some of them excessively, *in 
country liquor. This fondness for liquor is\>ne of the causes of the 
poor physique and meagre appearance of many of the lower classes 
in Th&na. Syphilis, gonorrhoea, and skin diseases are common. 
Children suffer from intestinal worms, which are generally round, 
though the thread-worm is also common. Guineaworm is endemic 
and gives rise to various affections of the cellular tissue which last 
for months. Epidemics of cholera used to be frequent. They still 
occasionally occur, but at least in the town of Th&na, the introduc- 
tion of pure water has diminished the virulence of the outbreaks. 

The chief causes of disease are impure air, scanty and impure 
water, scanty and improper food, and scanty clothing. As regards 
food, rice is often taken in excessively large quantities Causing 
chronic dyspepsia and swelling and weakening of tjie stomach. The 
working in the fields without covering from the sun in the hot 
months or with only a blanket or leaf-shade to ward off the raw 
damp of the south-west monsoon severely try the constitutions of the 
peasantry. 

Intermittent fevers of the daily-recurring or quotidian type are 
the prevailing affections, the hospital returns showing about twenty- 
five per cent of fever cases. 9 Remittent fever is comparatively rare; 
when it does occur it is complicated with jaundice and congested 
liver or spleen. One of the most painful followers of malarial fejers 



1 The details of diseases anA epidemics have been compiled from information 
supplied by Surgeon K. R. Kirtikar, Civil Surgetm of Thana. 

2 Of a total of 95,005 admissions in 1879 and 94,017 in 1880, 26,307 or 27*6 per cent 
am! 25,244 or 26*8 per cent were for malarial fevers. • 
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is hemicrania a pain on one side of the head which is not amen 
to nerve-sedatives or to quinine. Repeated attacks of malarial i- 
not uncommonly produce intense bloodlessness or anaemia wh 
sometimes proves rapidly fatal. Daring* the five years ending W 
the number of deaths returned from fever averaged 5393. Id 1- 
it rose to 12,763 or nearly four times the number in 1867. Du : 
the ten years ending 1881 deaths from fever averaged 14,352, 
total varying from 17,109 in 1881 t» 11,678 in 1875. 

During 1879 there w<jre 15,541 and daring 1880 there were 15 .? 
admissions for bowel affections. Of these 5151 in 1879 and 4831 
1 880 were Idt diarrhcsa. Among children many bowel diseases 
due to round worms, a disease from which grown men also laro 
suffer. This affection seems to prevail chiefly among the poo: 
classes who give their children trade molasses. ^Natives who a 
afford to use purified crystal sugar seldom suffer from round wore* 
Apart from the irritation they cause to the whole intestinal cai* 
these worms indirectly cause congestion ef the liver, jaundice, few 
and other affections. The disease is well treated by native pntf>i 
tioners who are generally successful in killing the worm by u^ 
santonine. * 

Dysonfcery caused 21%7 admissions in 1879 and 1914 in 1880. I 
is doubtful whether these dysentery cases are not the result 
aggravated diarrhoea rather than examples of the specific afiectio 
which is technically known as dysentery. 

Next in numerical importance come skin diseases, for which tntf* 
were 7136 admissions in 1879 and 7525 in 1880. The chief *™ 
diseases are scabies, eczema, and ringworm. Nearly alF skin disease* 
in the Konkan ane complicated with an eczematous condition shoeing 
that the skin is deficient in nerve tone. Few of these skin disease* 
are cured without constitutional treatment by iron, cod-liver oil, and 
nutritious diet. J 

These ^pre 6665 admissions in. 1879 and 6156 in 1880 fa 
affections of the breathing organs, chiefly bronchial catarrh afld 
brDnoliitis. Pneumonia is rare. 

Liver and spleen diseases pure and simple are rare. Mb a rote 
they are complications gf malarial fevers. Heart disease is i* 1 " 6 * 
A large number 8f mdh suffer from gonorrhoea and syphilis which 
are often terribly neglected. m Leprosy and phthisis also prevail to 
about an equal extent. The chief cause of affections of the cellular 
tissue is guineaworm which is endemic in the Konkan. Titf 
entrance of this worm into the body of man is the direct refeoh 
of bathing or washing in or wading through streamlets and ponds 
containing its minute germs. The stagnant waters after the rains 
are doubtless filled with the germs of these parasites and with 
countless other earth-worms whose structure is closely like that of 
the •guineaworm. The affections resulting from the existence of 
this parasite .under the skin, and from its sometimes marvellous 
journeys from oiya part of the limb to another, are as troublesome 
as they are destructive of the tissue they invade. It is hoped that 
the introduction of water-works in Th£na, Alib£g, and ot^er 
Konkan towns will reduce the number of cases of guineaworm. 
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As Bombay is within such easy reach there is little field for operative 
' : * urgery in Thina. The chief chronic diseases requiring surgical 
: ' ' fterference are taken by friends to JBombay where there is large 
- : ■ Ospital accommodation and the highest surgical skill. Accidental 
v (juries alone are treated in ThAna. 

: No details are available of the severe outbreaks of small-pox and 
' j holera in 1819 and # 1820 which so lowered the number of the people 
•* bat for ten years tKe population is said no* to have recovered its 
- r Ormer strength. The 'records of the sixteen years ending April 
: . ' 882 show that cholera was absent only in 1873 and 1 874. In 1875 
, i here was a very fierce outbreak of cholera. Till April no cases 
i: lectured. In April four or five were recorded in Kaly&n and 
Jh&hapur. In May the disease spread to Bhiwndi, Kalyin, 
jhahipur, Karjrf4 BasBein, Mrihim, and Dih&nu, 182 of 836 seizures 
proving fatal. In June the cholera spread throughout the district, 
. j. 4e whole number of seizures being 2351 and of deaths 1676. In 
■ July the seizures rose to 2660, but the deaths fell to 1545, and 
in August the seizures fell to 2388 while the deaths rose to 1653. 
r ~From September the disease be An to abate. The seizures fell 
gradually from 676 in September to 305 in October, 144 in Novem- 
ber, and 106 in December ; and the deaths fell from 492 inJSeptem- 
ber to 234 inJOctober, ninety-three in November and eighty-eight 
in December. Thg total number of deaths in the year was 5969. 
The peculiar feature of the outbreak was the large area affected; 
lew villages escaped. At Thina the attach was most vvulent and 
bonfires of sulphur and pitch were kept burning day and night at a 
daily cost of £25 (Bs. 250). The attack was favoured by the filthy 
state of the town, the scanty and impure water, and the defective 
drainage. In 1876 cholera prevailed in all month* except March, 
April, and November. The largest number of cases were registered 
in June and August and the smallest number in February and May. 
In the beginning of the year the cases were most njunerous in V£dia, 
in the middle o£the year in D&b&nu, and at the end of the year in 
Karjat. The available details of the D£h£nu outbreak show that the 
disease appeared on the 28th of May at the village of N&rgol, «n 
the 1st ef June at "P&lgadu, on the 4th of June at Oholvad on the 
Baroda railway and on the 6th at Umbargaon. It continued till the 
23rd of June but only nine villages suffered. The outbreak was 
fiercest at Oholvad where the villagers are reported to have been 
panic-struck and to have died in the streets, in some cases within 
naif an hour after seizure. The disease was mostly confined to 
ftloehis, Dubl&s, V&rlis, K&mlis, M&ngeUs and Dheds who are 
generally poor, badly fed, much given ta liquor-drinking and. whose 
habits are dirty. No accurate records of the seizure and deaths in 
this outbreak are available. 

In 1877 cholera prevailed from April to December in Panvel, 
Th&na, and Kaly&n. The greatest mortality was in May and July 
and the least in November. In 1878 cholera prevailed throughout 
the year. In the beginning of the year it was in SAFsette, Panvel, 
and Karjat ; in February # it was in M^him and Bassein ; in April at 
Bhiwndi, and in May in D&h&nu. The largest number of deaths 
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was recorded in July and the smallest in December. In 1879 cholera 
began in April in Bassem and continued till the close of the year. 
In June it travelled through D&h£nu and SAlaette, in August 
through Minim, Bhiwndi, Panvel, and the town of Thina. The 
greatest number of deaths were in June and July and the least in 
April and October. In 1880 it prevailed during the first four months 
causing seventy deaths, of which forty were registered in February 
and four in -March. In •January, Bebruaiy and March the disease 
was confined to Karjat. It appeared in t he-' town of Thina at the 
end of March and continued in April* In 1881 cholera prevailed 
from April to November, the largest number of cases having been 
registered in August and the smallest in October and April. The 
disease began among the fishermen of Kelva M&him in April and 
prevailed in Bassein from May ^o. July, when also it appeared in 
Bhiwndi and Kaly&n. In August and September it prevailed in 
ThAna town and in Dhok&ti, Majevdeh, ana Rabodi, villages to the 
north of ThAna. A*few cases occurred in,Th£na jail. In November it 

Prevailed in Kaly&n. Duriqg the current year (1882) cholera visited 
ilsette and Panvel in January) Kaly&n and Kariat in February, 
and Bhiwndi in March. In Jane it reappeared in Panvel and 
Karjat %nd a few casest occurred at Murb&d. It thus appears that 
cholera is almost never absent from the Th&na district ; that now 
and then it assumes an epidepiio form ; ariS that the progress of the 
epidemic seems to depend on the frequency of 'human intercourse 
not on neighbourhood.. 

Small-pox still-prevails in the Konkan, but the epidemics are 
rarer and less virulent than they used to be. In 1§77 of 27,369 
deaths from small-pox in the Bombay Presidency 1801 were 
registered in Th&na. The corresponding returns were in 1878 
eighty-one out of 4475; in 1879 five out of 1156; in 1880 five out 
of 940 ; and in 1£81 sixteen out of 539. 

" Erom year to year the mortality returns show a marked variation 
in the- ravages of diseaSe. In tne*year 1873 the death rate in the 
Th&ng district was 33*22 pfer thousand though the year was elsewhere 
healthy ; in 1876 in the whole of the district it was 19*42 per 
thousand and in 1877, 2786 per thousand; in 1878 it was 24*74; 
in 1879, 20*66 and in 1880, 20*22. In the Sanitary Commissioner's 
report for 1880 the in6an annual mortality for the previous fourteen 
years is given as 17*53 per thousand. The greatest mortality 
is from fevers. This in 1879 was as much as 16*76 and in 1830 as 
much as 17*70 per thousand During the fourteen years ending 
1880 the deaths from fever averaged 12*74 per thousand. * • 

In the year 1881, besides one civil hospital at Th&na there were 
twelve dispensaries, seven being supported from local funds, four 
from endowments, and one by Government., In 1881, 103,680 

?&tients were treated, 566 of them in-door and 103,114 out-door, 
ho total amount spent in "checking disease ip the same year was 
£4728 (Bs. 47,280). The following details are taken from the 1881 
report : o 

The Th&na civil hospital was established in 1836. The commonest 
diseases are ague, skin diseases, dysentery, and diarrhoea. The 
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number treated was 381 in-door against 248, and 1989 out-door 
patients against 1692 in the previous yeai. Ten major operations 
were performed, of which two proved fatal. The total cost was 
£623 12s. (Rs. 6236). 

The Sir K&vasji Jeh&ngir B&ndra dispensary was established in 
1851. The commonest diseases are malarial fevers, intestinal worms, 
bowel complaints, bronchitis, and rheumatic and skin affections. The 
number of patients was 13,805, including seven in-patients, against 
15,246 in 1880 ; 598 Children were vaccina^d with success. Nine 
major operations were performed. The total cost was £488 2*. 
(Rs. 4,881). 

The Balvantr&v H&ri N&ikBassein dispensary, established in 1872, # 
though conveniently situated, is in bad repair. The prevailing 
diseases are f eveis, worms, rheumatic and respiratory affections, and 
skin diseases. Twenty-three in-door and 15,038 out-door patients 
were treated against forty and 16,149 in the© previous year. In 
August fifteen cases of chotera occurred with five deaths. The cost 
was £536 60. (Rs. 5363). . * 

The Bhiwndi dispensary, established in 1866, is held in a hired 
building. The commonest diseases are malarial fevers, intestinal 
worms, and skin affections. 8451 out-door patients were treated 
against 8755 In 1880; the cost was £442 10*. (Rs. 4425). 

The Kelva M&him dispensary, established in 1872, is conveniently 
lodged in a hired building in good repair. ,The chief diseases were 
malarial fevers, respiratory affections, bowel complaints, and 
skm diseases. The number treated, including thirty-seven in-door 
patients was "807 7, and the cost £585 2a. (Rs. 5851). 

The Sh&h&pur dispensary, established in 1877, has a building of 
its own. The commonest diseases are malarial fevers, skin diseases, 
respiratory and rheumatic affections, and diseases of the stomach 
and bowels. Except two cases of cholera no epidemic occurred. 
The number treated was 7105 out-door and four in-door patients and 
the cost £170 80. (Rs. 1 704). 

The Panvel dispensary, established in 1873, is held in a hifed 
building. The commonest diseases are malarial fevers, rheumatism, 
bronchitis, intestinal worms and other bowel complaints. No 
epidemic occurred. Two major operations *wer0 performed. The 
number treated was 6375 out-door and thirty-three in-door patients 
and the cost £109 10*. (Rs. 1095). • " 

The Sakurbfii Chinchni dispensary; called after Saknrbti the wife 
"bf Tfcfr. Dinshaw MAnekji Petit, was opened in 1878. It has a build- 
ing of its own. The commonest diseases are ague, respiratory and 
rheumatic affections, diseases of the ear, eye, Btomach and bowels, 
and skin diseases! The number treated was 9121 out-door and 
nineteen in-door patients and the cost £154 2s. (Rs. 1541). 

The Rustoinji W&dia dispensary at ThAna was established in 
1865. It has a building of its own. The commonest diseases are 
malarial fevers, skin diseases, respiratory and rheumatic affections, 
bowel complaints and ophthalmia. *8516 out-door patients were 
treated at a cost of £188 4*. (Rs. 1882). 
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The Rukmanibai dispensary, called after Lady Mangaldaa 
Nathubhai, at Kalyan, was established in 1865 by Sir Mangaldas 
Nathubhai, C.S.I. It is a. large handsome building of which 
details are given in the account of Kalyan. Intestinal worms, 
fevers, respiratory affections, and skin diseases are the most common 
forms of disease. The number treated waa 5474 out-door and 
fifty-nine in-door patients! and the cost £515 (Rs. 5150). 

The Mithibai dispensary at Kurlaf called after "Mithibai the mother 
of Mr. B<fcnanji Hormasji Wadia, was opfened in 1855. Malarial 
fevers, rheumatism, respiratory affections, bowel complaints, skin 
diseases and injuries caused most admissions. The number treated 
was 13,511 out-door and three in-door patients against 7469 and 
twenty respectively in 1880, and the cost £502 4*. (Bs. 5022). 

The P. DeSouza dispensary at tftan, called after the wife of Mr. 
M. DeSouza, was established in 1859. The prevailing diseases sure 
ague, rheumatism, respiratory affections, bowel complaints including 
worms, diseases of the eye, ear, and skiif affections, There was no 
epidemic disease. Three rfajor operations were performed with 
success. 5822 out-door patients were treated at a cost of £340 
(Rs. 8400). 

The Government dispensary at Mather&n was opened about 1856. 
It is held in a part of the Superintendent 9 ! office. TBe commonest 
diseases are intestinal worms, fevers, respiratorodiseases, and akin 
diseases. ^ The number of patients was 374, and the cost £72 16*. 
(Rs. 728). 

According to the 1881 census returns 3197 (males 1787, females 
1110) persons or 0*35 per cent of the population were uffirm. Of the 
total number 2881 (males 1594, females 1287) were Hindus; 141 
(males 83, females 58) were Musalmans; 111 were Christians and 
64 came under the head of Others. Of 3197, the total number of 
infirm persons, 896 (males 244, females 152) or 12*38 per cent were of 
unsound mind; 1897 (males 635, females 762) or 43'6 per cent were 
blind ; %55°(males 393, females 262 J or 20*4 per cent were deaf and 
dumb T &^d 749 (males 515, females 234) or 23*4 per cent were lepers. 
The details are : • # 

• Thdna Iffrrmt, 1881. 
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Itt 1881-82, nnder the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioner Konkan Registration District, the work of vaccination waa 
carried on by sixteen vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from 
£16 16a, (Bs. 168) to £28 16* (Rs. 288). Of the operators thirteen 
were distributed over the rural parts of the district, two for each .of 
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the sub-divisions of D&hAnu and Sh&h&pur, and one for each of the 
other nine sab-divisions. Of the three remaining operators one was 
posted in Th&na, a second in Panvel and Uran, and a third in Kaly£n 
and Bhiwndi. Vaccination was also practised by the medical 
officers of twelve dispensaries. The total number of persons vacci- 
nated was 23,726 besides 1007 revacinated as compared with 11,284 
vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons vaccinated : • • * 

Thdna Vaccinatum Details, 1869-70 and 1881-89. 
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The total cost of these operations in 1881-82 was £823 (Bs. 8230) 
or about 8{d. (5$ as.) for each successful case. The entire charge 
was made up of the following items : supervision and inspection 
£358 68. (Rs.*3583), establishment £436 68. (Bs. 4363) and contin- 
gencies £28 88. (Rs» 284). Of these the supervising and inspecting 
charges were wholly met from Government provincial funds while 
£384 8*. (Bs. 3844) were borne by the locai funds of thtf different 
sub-divisions, and £80 6*. (Bs. 803) were paid by the municipalities 
of Thdna, Panvel, Uran, KalyAn, and Bhiwndi for the entertainment 
of three vaccinators. 

Besides cow-pox the chief cattle-diseases are pKdnsi, khurkhut, 
and vdghchavda. When attacked with phdnsi, which prevails in the 
hot months, especially in seasons of drought, the tongue becomes 
black and the veins on the tongue swell. .Saliva 'runs freely, -food 
is refused and the animal shortly dies, fa khurkhut, which prevails 
during or immediately after the rains and which is less fataj than 
phdnsi, the mouth«aud feet of the animal are affected and give an 
offensive smell. The rubbing of teakwood oil and making the 
animal stand in mud are the ordinary rqpiedies. In vdghchavda 
the animal's body swells and saliva oozes from* the mouth. The 
animal is branded and a tola or two. of tiger's fat is given mixed 
with grass or bread. * 

The total number of deaths in the sixteen years ending 1881, as 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's yearly reports, is 246,326, or 
an average yearly mortality of 15,332, or seventeen per thousand. 
Of the average number of deaths 11,453, or 74*6 per cent were 
returned as due to fevers, 1026 or 6*6 per cent to cholera, 408 or 2*6 
per cent to small-pox, 375 or 2*4 per qpnt to bowel complaints, and 
1688 or 11*0 per cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from 
violence or accidents averaged 380 or 2*4 per cent of the average 
mortality of the district. • During the eleven years ending 1881 the 
number of births was returned at 190,050 souls or an average yearly 
birth-rate of 18,679 souls, or twenty per thousand. The details are : 
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Thdna Births amd Death*, 1866-1881. 
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The unsettled character of a lyge section of the population and 
the difficulty of collecting accurate statistics render the figures in 
the statement doubtful. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 

DaTia'nu is in tta # extreme north of the district. It includes 
the petTy-3ivision of Umbargaon and encloses part of the Jawb& r 
state. It is bounded on the north by Surat and Daman, on the east 
by Daman Mokhida and Jawh&r, on the south by Jawh&r and 
M6him, and on the west by the sea. Its area is 643 square miles, 
its population 1 (1881) 109,322 or 170 to the agip u ^ n^W and its 
(1880) land revenue £12,684 (Rs. 1,26,840). 

The whole of the 643 square miles are occupied by Government 
villages. They contain 178,328 acres or 43*3 per cent of arable 
assessed land, 120,264 acr^b or 29*2 per cent of arable unassessed, 
42,990 acres or 10*4 per cent of mrarable, and 70,313 acres or 17*08 
per cent of village sites, roads, ponps, and river beds. Of the 298,587 
arable acres 8624 are alienated land in Government villages. In 
1880-81, of the remaining 289,963 acres of arable Government land, 
77,540 or 26 s ? per cent were under tillage. 

The country is* rolling and picturesqu e, most of the interior 
being occupied by f orest-clad hills in sm all detached rang es" of 
varying height. Towards the coast are broaOat s, hardly above sea 
level and seamed by tidal creek s. 

Though pleasant and equable, the climate of the coast villages is 
feverish for two or three months after the rains, and, except in the 
hot weather, the interior is very unhealthy. During the ten years 
ending 1881, there was an average rainfall of sixty-three inches. 

The sub-division is watered by four chief streams, the Damanganga 
in the north, the K&lu in the east, the Surya in the south, and the 
Yaruli in the west. The supply of water is f 4ir especially on the coast. 
In 1881-82 there were four river dams/ 157 ponds, 685 weU# eight 
with and 677 without steps, and 217 rivers streams and springs. J 

Though the soif is said to be filr for garden tillage, gardeji crops 
are not grown to any great extent. Rice is the chief crop, but much 
ndchni is raised in the interior and the casfoi'plant is common in the 
north. 

In 1866-67, when the survey rates tore introduced, 7853 holdings 
or hhdids were recorded. * In 1879-80 there were 7582 holdings 
jwi'dh an average area of 22^ acres and an average rental of 
about £1 14*. (Bs. 17). If equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would represent an allotment of 5£$ acres 
at a yearly rent of 8s. 8(<2. (Rs. 4-5-8). If distributed among the 
whole population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount 
to 1J acres, and the incidence of the land tax to 2*. 4d. (Re. 1-2,-8). 

In 212 Government villages rates were fixed in 1863-64 and 
1866-67 for thirty years in the petty-division of Umbargaon and 

^ ^ mmm ^ i^ 1^ ^ .^ ^MM^M^^^^^^^^M^^M^BM^MMH^M^Mi^H^^MMM* 

i The revised population (109,322) is about 700 more than the original total given 
above at p. 2. 
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for twenty-seven years in the sob-division of Dabanu. The 158,669 
occupied acres, at average acre rates of 4|d. (2 as. 11 ps.) for dry 
crop, 7*. 11 id. (Rs. 3-15-10) for garden land, and 4*. lOJd. (Rs. 2-7) 
for rice, yielded £11,950 16*. (Rs. 1,19,508). The remaining 11,043 
acres of arable waste was rated at £439 (Rs. 4390) and alienations at 
£702 16*. (Rs. 7028). Deducting alienations £702 16*. (Rs. 7028), 
and adding quit-rents £462 18*. (Rs. 4629) and grass lands £26 
18*. (Rs. 269), the total rental o& the 212 villages amounted to 
£12,879 14*. (Rs. 1,28,797). The following* statement gives the 

details : * 

Ddhdnu Bent Roll, 1879-80. 
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Jnl881 109,322 people owned 5678 carts, 9863 ploughs, 20,206 
oxen, 16,274 cows, 3390 buffaloes, 133 horses, and 7297 sheep and 
goats. 

In 1880-81, of 158,876 acres, the total area of tilled land, 83,475 
dr 52*5 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 75,401 acres 2139 
were twice cropped. Of the 77,540 acres under tillage, grain crops 
occupied 64,76/ or 83*5 per cent, 41,916 of which were under rice 
bhdt Orysa sativa, 12,118 under kodra Paspalum scrobioulatum, 
10,021 under ndthni or rdgi Eleusine coracana, 527 under ehenna 
Panicum miliaceum, 128L under wheat gahu Triticum ssstivum, and 
57 under threat millet jvarvSorghuravulgare. Pulsus occupied 8241 
aopes or 10*1 per cent, of which 206 were under gram harbhara 
Cioer arietinum, 2115 under cajan pea tur Cajanus indicus, 333 
under green gram mug Phaseolus radiatus, 2217 under Mack gram 
udid Phaseolus mungp,v279 under peas v&tdna Pisum sativum, and 
8091 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 3780 acres or 4*8 per 
cent, 433 of which were undgr gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, 
and the rest under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 435 acres 
or 0*6 per cent, all of them* under ambadi HibiscuB cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 317 acres or 0*4 per cent, 224 of t£ein 
under sugarcane us Sacoharum officinarum, and the rest under 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 109,322 people 106,152 
or 97*10 per cent were Hindus, 1679 or 1*53 per cent Musalmans, 
1391 or 1*27 per cent Parses, and 100 or 0*09 per cent Christians. 
The details of the Hindu castes are : 2335 Brahmans ; 589 Kayasth 
Prabhus, writers). 683 Vanis, 587 Jains, 1Q7 Lohanas, 15 Tambolis, 
14 Bhatias, and 8 Lingayats, traders; 9560 Kunbis, 915 Kamlis, 
803 Malis, 279 Vanjaris, 167 Agris, 118 Chokhars, 7 Charana, 3 
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Hetkaris, and 2 Kama" this, husbandmen and gardeners ; 51 Telis, Chapter XIII. 
oil-pressers ; 12 Koahtis, weavers; 4 Sangars, blanket- weavers ; Sub-diviaionfl. 
1658 Sutars, carpenters ; 609 Kumbhars, potters ; 319 Lohars, 
blacksmiths; 304 Sonars, gold and silver smiths; 217 Shimpis, DahAnu. 

tailors ; 97 P&harvats and 92 Beldars, masons ; 29 Kasars, bangle- P im' 

sellers ; 3 T&mbats, coppersmiths ; 79 Guravs, temple servants ; 45' 
Bhorpis, dancers and singers ; 3 Bhats, bards ; 52 Nh&vis, barbers; 
45 Parits, washermen: 151 Gfavlis, milk^-sellers ; 124 jDhangars,* 
shepherds; 12 K&nadas, herdsmen; 5411 M&chhid and 2437 ° 

M&ngelas, fishermen ; 39 KhArvis, sailors ; 33 Bhois, river-fishers ; 
3460 Bhand&ris, palm-juice drawers ; 449 Pardeshis* messengers ; 
29 KhAtiks, batchers ; 9 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 10,444 Dublas, # 
44,288 Varlis, 7590 Konkanis, 5910 Dhondias, 866 Kathkaris, 110 
Thakura, and 42 Bhils, early tribta; 459 Chambh&rs, leather- workers; 
4738 Mhars and 29 Man^s, village servants ; 53 Bhangis, scavengers ; 
and 52 GosaVis and Bair&gis, 40 Bhar&dis, 16 Jangams, 6 Jogis, 2 
Kolh&tis, and 2 Kapdis, religions beggars and wanderers. -* 

Mgiym lies in the west of the district. It is bounded on thep^N Mimic 
norfnojTJiihanu, on tl^p east by tiawhar and V&da, on the south by ^ — ' 
the Vaitarna and Bassein,.and on the west \y the sea. Its^ area is 
419 Bquare miles ; its population (1881) 77,360 l o r 184 to tlie sana re 
mile, and its (1880) land Revenue £11,765 (Rs. 1,17,650). 

Of 419 square mdes, about nine miles are occupied by the lands Area. 

of alienated villages. The remainder contains 112,08ft acres or 
42*7 per cent of arable land, 16,606 acres ort>*3 per cent of unarable 
land, 18,406 acres or 7 per cent of grass or kuran, and 115,305 * 
acres or 43'9*per cent of village sites, roads, ponds, and river beds. 
From the 112,086 arable acres fourteen acres of alienated land 
have to be taken. In 1880-81, of the balance of 112,072 acres of 
arable Government land, 43,281 or 38 a 6 per cent were under tillage. 

A hi gh ra nge of forest-cla d h il ls 'divides the Sub-division from Atpegt. 

no rth to south , and until lately, when (1881) a godfl road was inaae 
through the CtfkhAd pas s in the middle of the range,* fofmed a 
barrier impassable to carts except for two miles north of Mah&gaqn. 
To the east of this*ange, and parallel to it, flows the Surya river till 
it falls into the Yaitarna. The n<Jrth-east corner of the sub-division , 
is full of high hills with jagged pe aks, of which Asheri is the chief; 
in the south-east Takmak rises 2000 feet above tfie sea ; the rest of 
the inland strip is a rolling country little raised above the level of * 
the streams. The land to the west cff the central range is low, flat, 
and broken by swa mps and tidal cree ks. • 

' On the coast the climate is equable and pleasant, but in the Climate. 
interior the heat of the hot weather is intense. Especially during and • 

after the rains the climate is unhealthy and feverish, both inland 
and on the coast. During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly 
rainfall averaged sixty-four inches. 

Beyond the tidal limit, the Vaitarna'and the Surya rivers supply Water. 

fresh water throughout the year. Elsewhere also ihe supply is 



1 The revised population (77,360) U about 470 more than the original total given 
above at page 2. . 
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The Vaitarna rises in the Sahyadris and meets the eastern 
boundary of the snb-diviriton. It then runs north for about eight miles 
along the border, and enters the sub-division alter it is joined by the 
Deherja at Teneh. From Teneh it takes a sudden bend south-west 
for eight miles till it is met by the Surya. After its junction with 
the Surya it runs south for about twelve miles, and, thenoe west 
along the border of the sub-division to the sea. It is navigable 
for good-^ized native craft of twehty-five tons (100 khandis) to 
Manor twenty-five miles from its mouth. * "In the bend of the 
Vaitarna two ranges of forest-clad hills enclose a valley along 
which runs a*streamlet. There is a hot spring on the bank of this 
streamlet at Sativli, and another near Saye on the bank of the 
Vaitarna not far from Manor. In 1881-82 there were 270 ponds, 
1284 wells nine with and 1275 without steps, and 1£4 rivers streams 
and springs. 

The soil varies f 90m red to black and sandy black. The staple 
crop is rice. The area of dry-crop land, including varhas or uplands, 
is larger than of rice land. Ndcjini and pulses are grown to some 
extent, and on the coast there is considerable garden cultivation of 
plantains and betel leaf t The palmyra-palm" abounds everywhere. 

In 1862-68, when survey rates were introduced, 6846 holdings or 
khdtds were recorded. In l$79-80 there were 6785 noldings with 
an Average area of 12^ acres and an average rental of £1 lbs. l±d. 
(Rs. 17-8-10). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 3A- acres at a 
yearly rental of 9*. 9|d. (Bs. 4-14-1). If distributee! among the 
Whole population of the sub-division, the share to each ftould amount 
to 1^ acres andjbhe incidence of the land-tax to 3d. fd. (Re. 1-8-5). 

In 190 Government villages rates were fixed in 1862-63 for 
thirty years. The 77,272 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 
3f<Z v (2o*. 7 vs.) for dry crop, 8*. 2J<£. (Rs. 4-1-9) for garden land, 
and 5*\5d w (Rs. 2-11-4) for rice, yielded £11,006 8«. (Rs. 1,10,064). 
The remaining 8115 acres of arable waste were rated at £381 4*. 
(Rs. 3312) and alienations at £860 (Rs. 8600). Deducting aliena- 
tions £860 (Rs. 8600), and adding quit-rents £512 8*. (Rs. 5124) 
and grass lands £60 18s. (Rs. 609), the total rental of the 190 
villages amounte*to £4r,911 (Rs. 1,19,110). The following state- 
ment gives the details : 

Mdhim hont Boll, 1879 JO. 
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In 1881 77,860 people owned 4364 carts, 7969 ploughs, 14,266 
oxen, 12,035 cows, 696/ buffaloes, 100 hoAes, and 5664 sheep and 
goats. 

In 1880-81, of 77,430 acres the total area of tilled land, 34,681 
acres or 447 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 42,749 acres 
532 were twice cropped. Of the 43,281 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 40,232 or 92°9£ per cent 4 of which 86,048 were 
under rice bhdt Oryz$ ,sativa, 2014 under ndchni or ragi Eleusine 
coracana, 1990 under kodra Paspalum scrobiculatum, and 180 under 
chenna Panicum miliaceum. Pulses occupied 1712 acres or 8*95 per 
cent, of which 296 acres were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 
thirty under cajan pea tut Gajanus indicus, twenty-nine under 
green gram mug Phaseolus radiatns, 1030 under black gram 
vdid Phaseolus mungo, sixteen'uhder peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, 
and 311 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied forty-eight acred 
or 0*11 per cent, of which twelve were under rapeseed siraav 
Brassica napus, eighteen under gingellv seed til Sesamum indicum, 
and eighteen under other oilseeds. "Fibres occupied twenty-eight 
acres or "07 per cent, the whole of which was under ambddi 
Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1261 acres or 
2*91 per cent, of which 303 were under sugarcane vs Saccharum 
officinarum, 258 under ginger die Zingiber officinale, and 705 under 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 77,360 people 74,462 
or 96*25 per cent were Hindus ; 2335 or 3*02 per cent Musalm&ns ; 
401 or 0*52 per cent Pfirsis; and 161 or 0*20 per cent Christians. 
The details of the Hindu castes are 2697 Br&hmans ; 455 Kfiyasfh 
Prabhus, writers; 716 Ydnis, 195 Jains. 32 Lipg&yats, and 3 
T&mbolis, traders; 11,224 Kunbis, 5949 Agris, 4411 Mfflis, 2400 
Vanifiris, 3 ChArans, and 2 K&m&thig, husbandmen and gardeners ; 
6 Telis, oil-pressers ; 5 Khatris, weavers; 1881 Sut&rs, carpenters; 
466 Son&rs, gold and silversmiths ; 867 Kumbhirs, potters ; " 255 
Shimpis, tailors; 215 Loh&rs," blacksmiths; 111 Beld£rs and 14 
P&tharvats, stone-masons ; 83 K&sfirs, bangle-sellers; 14 Jmgass, 
saddlers; 55 Guravs, temple servants; 5 Bhats, bards; 181 Nh&vis, 
barbers; 33 Parits, washermen ; 56 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 32 Dh&ngars, 
shepherds; 5245 Mdngel&s and 166 M&tfihis,, fishermen; 128 
Khdrvis, sailors ; 40 Bhois, river-fishers ; 4948 Bhand&ris, palm-juice 
drawers; 106 Pardeshis, messengers: 10 Kh&tiks, butchers; 16,688 
Konkams, 9443 Yarlis, 1458 KAthkaris, 392 Dubl&s, 106 Eolis, 
1 84 Vadars, and 25 Th&kurs, early tribes ; 420 Ch&mbhArs, leather- 
workers; 2974 Mh&rs, village servants; 12 Bhangis, scavengers; 
and 170 BharAdis, 62 Gos&vis and Bair&gis, 8 Jan gams, 6 Jogis, 
and 4 Gondhlis, religious beggars. 

Va'da until 186ft was a petty division of the old Kolva n, theMj\ 
pr esent Bh&h&pu r. It is bounded on the north by the Jawh&r qjratev^/ 
and the Deherja river which separates it from part of Baasein, on 
the east by Shffli&pur, on the south by the T&nsa rivpr Which separates 
it from Bhiwndi, and on* the west bjr the Vaitarna and the hilly 
country on its south bank which separate it from Bassein and 
Its area is 309 square miles, its population (1881) 
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of 3 Jd, (2 as. 4 pa.) for dry crop, 2*. 6|i. (Re. 1-4-6) for garden 
land, and 4*. 9±d. (Re. 2-6-4) for rice, yielded £4399 18*. (Rs. 43,999). 
The remaining 2502 acres of arable waste were rated at £148 2*. 
(Rs. 1481) and alienations at £1058 16*. (Rs. 10,588). Deducting 
alienations £1058 16*. (Rs. 10,588), and adding quit-rents £415 6*. 
(R«. 4153) and grass lands £6 8*. (Rs. 64), the total rental of the 
154 villages amounted to £4969 14*. (Rs. 49,697). The following 
statement gives the" details : * • 

* Vdda Bent Boll, 1879-&0. 
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In 1881 36,498 neople owned 820 carts, 4392 ploughs, 6463 oxen, 
5864 cows, 5158 buffaloes, thirty-seven horses, and 1672 sheep and 
goats. • * 

In 1880-81 of 55,666 acres the total area of tilled land, 28,879 
acres or 51*91 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 26,787 ao&s 
695 were twice cropped. Of the 27,482 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 22,291 acres or 81*11 per cent, 16,985 of which were 
under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 4680 under ndchni or rdgi Eleusine 
coracana, 1224 under chenna Panieum miliaceum, and two under 
wheat gahu Triticum rastivum. Pulses occupied 3115 acres "or 
11*33 per cent,«of which 804 aeres were uflder gram Ka%Hhwa Cicer 
arietinum, 55 under cajan pea tur Cajanfts indicus, 1786 under black 
gram vdvi Phaseojus mango, one under green gram mug Pnaseolus 
radiatift; 5 under peas vdtdnm Pisum sativum, and 46£ under 
other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 1395 acres or 5*07 per cent, nine 
of which were under rapeseed Brassica naptts, three under mustard 
seed rdi Sinapis racemosa, 1379 under gingelly seed til Sesamum 
indicum, and four under miscellaneous oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 
566 acres or 2*07 per cent, 452 .of which were under amoddi 
•Hibiscus cannabinus, and 114 under Bombay hemp san Crotalaria 
juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 115 acres or 0*42 per cent, all 
of which were under vegetables fruits and other garden produce. 

The 1881 population returns Bhow, that of 36,497 people 35,297 
or 96*72 per cent were Hindus, 1174 or 3*21 per cent Musalmfins, 
16 Christians, and 6 Pirsis. The defeils of the Hindu castes •are : 
212 Br&hmans; 190 K&yasth Prabhus, writers; (99 VAnis and 
12 Komtis, traders; $412 Kunbis, 874 Agris* 172 Ch&rans, 29 
VanjAris, and two M£lis, husbandmen; 176 S&lis, weavers; 164 
TJelis, oil-pressers ; 285 K&t&ris, turners; 214 Kumbhirs, potters; 
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207 Sonars, gold and silversmiths; 119 Lobars, blacksmiths ; 73 
Sntirs, carpenters; 40 •Shimpia, tailors; 20 P&tharvats and 14 
Beld&rs, masons ; 13 K&s4rs» bangle-sellers ; 6 Qaundis, masons ; 
18 Bh&ts, bards ; 3 Guravs, temple servants ; 75 Nhivis, barbers ; 
11 Parits, washermen ; 12 Dhangars, Bhepherds ; 10 Gaviis, milk- 
sellers ; 37 Bhois, river fishers ; 7 M&ngetts, fishermen and labourers; 
52 Pardeshis, messengers; 44 Kalans, palmrjuioe drawers; 34 
KhAtiks, butchers ; 27 Suruds, bdtnboo-workers ; 7073 Konkania, 
6601 KAtlfkaris, 3298 ^hAkurs, 2899 Viriis/and 73 Vadars, early 
tribes; 341 Chambhars, leather-workers ; 1728 Mh&rs aad 13 
Manga, villaga servants ; 38 Gosavis and Bair&gis, 19 Gondhlis, 44 
Kolh&tis and 10 Bharddis, religions beggars and wanderers/ 

BaSSOip, lies in the west of the district. It is bounded on the north 
by tlie VaTtarna river and MAhim, bn the east by V£da and Bhiwndi, 
on the south by the Th&na or Bassein creek, and on the west by the 
sea. Its area is 2£1 square miles, its population 1 (1881) 68,967 or 
312 to the square mile, and its (1880) land revenue £12,671 
(Rs. 1,26,710). " . 

Of the 221 square miles 54 square miles are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 64,098 acres or 
46*4 per cent of arable land ; 2859 acres or 2*07 per cent of unarable 
land ; 328 acres or 0*24 per cent of grass 0T*kuran ; ancf 70,635 acres 
or 51*2 per cent of village sites*, roads, ponds, and*river beds. From 
137,920 agres, the total area of the Government villages, 2095 
acres have to be taken on account of the alienated land in 
Government villages. In 1880-81, of the balance of 185,825 acres 
the area of Government land, 36,541 or 26*9 per cent* were under 
tillage. 

In the centre of the sub-division is Tuny&r hill, and south from 
it runs a high range , in ^hich K&mandurg is conspicuous, 
separating iBasseiiTfrom Bhiwndi. To the north-west of Tung&r are 
lower but considerable -hills, of ^hich the chie£ are Nilimora, 
Baronde, atfd Jivdhan. These hills vary in height from 1500 to 
20Q0 feet. The country to th e east and west of Tun gir is almost 
on^the sea lev el, and is intersected on either side by important creeks 
navigable by boats of considerable size. The coast district is 
thio klv peopled a nd abajmds in large rich villages. 

% On the coast the climate is generally pleasant and equable, but at 
times it is very hot. Inland in the hot weather, the heat is great ; 
and in the cold weather, thq variation in temperature between 
day and night is great. In the rains, the weather is unhealthy aftd< 
feverish, and towards the close of the hot weather cholera is of 
usual occurrence. During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly 
rainfall averaged 71 *87 inches* 

There are no important fresh-water streams aad the supply from 
ponds and wells is poor. Lft 1881-82 there were 191 ponds, 2624 
wells twenty-five with and the rest without steps, and forty rivers 



* The revised population (68,967) is about 300 more than the original total given 
•bovoakpsgfrS. o 
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streams and springs. Most of the wells are little better than holes, 
sometimes only a foot deep. • 

The soil varies from red to black and sandy black. In a narrow 
belt of coast land about three miles broad, the soil is a rich alluvial, 
with a good supply of water a few feet from the surface. When 
watered from wells worked by Persian wheels it is excellently suited 
for garden tillage, m plantains sugarcane and cocoanuts being the 
chief products. In othpr parts Che staple fcrop is rice and ndchni, 
some of the coast villages having fertile patches which grow tur and 
other late crops except gram. 

In 1879-80 there were 8064 holdings or hhdtds with an average 
area of 6| acres and an average rental of £1 9*. 7f <£. (Rs. 14-13-1). 
If equally divided among the agricultural population, these holdings 
would represent ftn allotment of2$ acres at a yearly rent of 12*. 2§S. 
(Rs. 6-1-7). If distributed among the whole population of the sub- 
division, the share to each would amount to | ef an acre and the 
incidence of the land tax to°3«. 5|d. (Re. 1-11-8). 

In eighty-eight Government villages rates were fixed in 1861-62 
for thirty years. The 46,011 occupied acres, at average acre rates 
of Is. ljd. (9 as. 3 ps.) for dry crop, 10*. 2fdi (Rs. 5-1-9) fqjr garden 
land, and 6*. 10 Jd. (Rs. 2-14-9) for rice, yielded £11,568 16*. 
(Rs. 1,15,688). The remaining 1063. acres of arable waste were 
rated at £95 18*.°(Rs. 959) and alienations at £757 6a. (Rs. 7573). 
Deducting alienations £757 6*. (Rs. 7573) , # and adding ^quit-rents 
£270 14*. (Rs. 2707) and grass lands £10 2*. (Rs. 101), the total 
rental of the eighty-eight villages amounted to £11,945 10*. 
(Rs. 1,19,455). The following statement gives the details : * 

Bossein Emit Boll, 1879-80. * 
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In 1881 68,967 people owned 2997 carta, 5808 ploughs, 8160 
oxen, 4879 cows, 6466 buffaloes, 128 horses, and 3142 sheep and 
goats. • 

In 1880-81, of 46,289 acres the total area of occupied land, 10,158 
or 21 a 9 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 86,081 acres, 
460 were twice cropped. Of the 36,541 acres under, tillage, grata 
crops occupied 31,835 aeresor 87 a l per cent, 29,567 acres of which 
were under rioe bhdt Orpa saiiva, •1846 under ndchni Eleusine 
eoraoana, 64 under chenna rauicum miliaceqin, and 388 under hodra 
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Paspalum sorobiculatum. Palses occupied 1 555 acres or 4*2 per oent, 
of which 126 acres wore under gram harbhara Cicer arietinom, 
26 under cajan pea tur Gajamus indicus, 24 under green gram mil 
Phaseolus radiatus, 872 under black gram udid Phaseolus munge, 
and 507 under other pulses. Oil-seeas occupied 575 acres or l'L 
per cent, 568 acres of which were under gingelly-aeed til Seaamois 
indicum, and 7 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 91 acres or 
0*2 per cent all under cfmbddi Hib&cus cannabinus. Misoellaneoo* 
crops occupied 2485 acges or 6*8 per cent, 1188 acres of which were 
under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, and 1297 under various 
fruits vegetables and other garden crops. 

The 1881 population "returns show, that of 68,967 people 
52,578 or 76*23 per cent were Hindus, 2292 or 382 per cent 
MusalminS; 14,070 or 20*40 percent Christian, and 27 P&rau. 
The details of the Hindu castes are : 5382 Brflimans; 327 Krfyasth 
Prabhus, writers ; 880 V&nis, 80 Jains, 32 Lohinis, 30 Bh&tiae, 9 
Lingiyats, and 7 TXmbolis, traders; 8461 Agris, 5973 Kunbia, 1975 
M41is, 74 VanjAris, 43 Oharans, 13 E&mfithis, and 3 K4chis, 
husbandmen; 13 Khatris, weavers ; 9 Telis, oil-pressers ; 5 S&lis, 
weavers ; 839 Sonars, gold and silver smiths } 519 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 
376 Shimpis, tailors ; 216 Kumbh&rs, potters; 214 K&sArs, bangle- 
sellers; 146 PAtharvats and 66 Beld&iy, masons ;• 143 Lohrfre, 
blacksmiths ; 33 T&mbats, coppersmiths ; 18 Jingars, saddlers ; 57 
Guravs, temple servants; 6 BhAts, bards; 343 Nh&vis, barbers; 
18 Paritsjwrashermen; 11 Akarm&shos, house servants; 321 Dhangars, 
shepherds; 172 Gavlis, milk-sellers; 7 K&nad&s, herdsmen; 2375 
M&ngelAs and 77 M&chhis, fishermen; 16 Bhois, river-fishers; 3334 
Bhand&ris, palm-juice drawers ; 113 Khitiks, butchers; 101 Pardeshis, 
messengers; 4« Buruds, bamboo-workers; 7308 Vfirlis; 7048 
Konkanis, 1600 K£thkaris, 957 Vaitis, 598 Th&kurs, 114 Dubtts, 
54 Bhils, 52 Vadars, early tribes ; 321 Ch&mbhars, leather-workers ; 
1482 Mh£rs and §t> M&ngs, village servants ; 31 Bhangis, scavengers; 
28 Dheds, sweepers; 66 Bairdgis and jSosivis, 17 G&rrgdis, 5 Bhar&lis, 
4 Jangams* and 2 Chitrakathis, religious beggars. 

"Bhiwnfli is bounded on the north by thp»T£nsa rivgr which 
separates it from V&da, on the e&t by Sh&h&pur, on the south by 
the Bh&tsa and the Ulhis rivers, and on the west by hills and by 
the Th&na or Kaly&n creek. Its area is 250 square miles, its 
(1881) population 75,36s 1 <y 301 to thn a < J H ft rP m *K «ad its 
(1880) land revenue £13,925 (Ks. 1,39,250). 

Of its 250 square miles, twenty are occupied by the lands of 
either totally or partly alienated villages. The remainder contains* 
73,300 acres or 49*8 per cent of arable land, 7259 acres or 4*9 per 
cent of Government forests, and 66,641 acres or 45*2 per cent of 
village pastures and forests. From 147,200 acres, the total area of 
Government villages, 854 have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages! In 1880-81 of the balance of 146,346 
acres the are? of Government land, 49,950 acres or 341 per cent 
were under tillage. 



i The revised population (75,368) i» about 270 more than the original total giten 
above at page 2. 
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The c entre of the sub-division is well peopled and richly tilled. 
Except in the south, it is surrounded by the hills which form the 
wat er-shed of the river K&mv6d i which runs through the sub-division 
from north to south. In th e west the country i s hilly a nd thinly 
peopled, but in the east along tne Bh&tsa there is a tract of low- 
lying and well-tilled land. Except along the Agra road and a short 
branch from it, traffic is very difficult during the rainy season. 

In the west, after* the rains, the climateus feverish ; other parts 
are generally healthy, teds relaxing and freer from fever than Th&na. 
In the hot weather the temperature is moisf and close, though the 
neighbourhood of the sea makes the south more pleasant than the 
inland parts. During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly rainfall 
averaged ninety-four inches at the town of Bhiwndi ; it is heavier 
in the north-wes^ where the hills pre higher and more numerous. 

Water is fairly abundant. In the north the T&nsa supplies the 
villages along its banks throughout the year ; jn other parts, the 
supply is obtained from ponds and wells, but the water is far from 
wholesome. The chief rivers are thef Tdnsa, the K&mv&di, the 
Santanu, and the Karbhani The K&mv&di is a shallow stream, 
at spring-tides navigable to small boats as far as Bhiwndi. It dries 
during the hot weather. In 1881-82 there Vere ninety ponds, two 
river dams, twelve water Jifts, 911 wells seventy with and the rest 
without steps, and J.47 rivers streams end springs. 

Bice is the chief product, though the coarse black soil is not 
particularly suited for its growth. Ndchwi find vari are also grown 
in large quantities, and a small rribi or winter-crop is also raised. 
The hills, especially in the west, are well wooded, the chief trees 
being teak, blackwood, din, and some varieties of palm. In villages 
near Bhiwndi pulses and vegetables are grown as a* second crop in 
rice land by well irrigation. There is also a little salt rice-land. 

In 1860-61, when survey rates were introduced, 7487 holdings 
or hhdtda were recorded. In 1879-80 there .were 7483 holdings°with 
an average area # of 14/ acres and an average rental of £¥ 175. llji. 
(Rs. 18-15-6). If equally divided among the agricultural popalatiqn, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 4 acres at a yearly 
rent of £1 14s. 6|d. (Bs. 17-4-6).* If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to gach would amount to 
lfj acres and the incidence of the land tax to 3*. 10 id. (Be.1-14-10). 

In 192 Government villages ra^es were fixed in 1860-61 for 
thirty years. The 74,149 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 
J\i, (4 as. 10 ps.) for dry crop, 2*. 9fd. (Be. 1-6-2) for garden land, 
and 7s Aid. (Bs. 8-10-10) for rice, yielded £13,594 8*.(Bs. 1,85,944). 
The remaining 2169 acres of arable waste were rated at £297 12*. 
(Rs. 2976) and alienations at £1423 14*. (Bs. 14,237). Deducting 
alienations £1423 14*. (Bs. 14,237), and adding quit-rents £188 
(Rs. 1880) and grass lands £19 16s. (R». 198), the total rental of the 
192 villages amounted to £14,099 16*. (Bs. 1,40,998). The following 
statement gives the details : 
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4838 KAthkaris, 2254 Thdkurs, 1378 Vdrlis, 44 Vadars, 18 Ph4nse- Chapter XIII. 
Pdrdhis, 35 Kaik£dis, and 2 Bhils, early tribes ; 937 Chambh6rs, 18 Sub-divisions. 
Mochis, leather- workers ; 6578 Mh&rs and 23 M&ngB, village servants; 
17 Bhangis, scavengers; 187 Gos&vis and Bairagis, 69 Joshis, 42 
Bhar£dis, 24 Kolh&tis, 12 V&sudevs, 11 Jangams, 10 Gondhlis, and 
3 JohAris, religious beggars and wanderers. __— _ 

ShaTia'pUT, which includes the petty division of Mokh&da, wasf L\ SHinirva. 
formerly known as* Kolvan. It is a stri^ of country fifty miles >^ 
long and from five to thirty miles broad, stretching in the east of • 

the district below the Sahyidris. It is bounded on the north 
by Daman Dharampur and Peint in NAsik, on tile north-east 
by the Sahy&dris which separate it from" N&sik and Ahmadnagar, 
on the south by the K&lu and Shii rivers which separate it from 
Mnrb&d, and on tibe west by Jafrh&r and D&h&nu, V&da, Bhiwndi, 
and Kalv&n. Its area is 870 square miles, its (1881) population 
107,729*or 123 to the square mi le, and its (1880) land revenue • 
£11,995 (Rs. 1,19,950). • 

Of its 282 villages ten are alienpted'and unsurveyed. The rest Area. 

contain an area of 543,384 acres or about 849 square miles, of 
which 250,871 acres or 46 a l per cent are arable land, 77,888 acres 
or 14*3 per cent are unarable, 18,820 acres or 2*5 per tent are 
Government forests, 1 75,398 acres or 32*5 per cent are village pastures 
and forests, 9660 aares or 1*7 per cent ire grass lands or kurans, and 
15,747 acres or 2*9 per cent are village sites, roads, ponds, and river 
beds. From the 250,871 acres of arable land*25,607 have to be taken 
on account of alienated land in Government villages. In 1880-81 of * 

the balance of 225,264 acres of arable Government land 98,289 
acres 43*6 or per cent were under tillage. 

ShAhipur is very wild, broken by hills a nd covered with large Aepc*. 

f orest s. The o pene st parts are in the south, in P&ulb&ra, Konepatti, 
and Agayri, where are wid e tracts o t good ric^ lan ds. North pf # 

Konepatti and beyond the Vaitarna, tne ^country gradually rises, 
the roads or patfis are nearly impassable, .and the ravine^ ar£ steep. 
Tow ards Mokh&d a, instead of broad rice fields, there are long waving 
u plands . seamed by steep rocky ravines, the rice being almost 
confined to is olated patohes in the Cottoms o f small streams. Further •' 
north the country is impassable except on foot. and»rice is superseded 
by upland grains. The east near the Sahy&dris and the west near 
Jawh&r are rough with little rice tillage. The only made road is * 
the Bombay-Agra road which pastes north-east and south-west 
neyly on the same line as the Peninsula railway. • 

The climate is very unpleasant except in the rains when it is Climate. 

generally healthy. For four months after the rains fever prevails, * 

and from March to June the heat is intense and oppressive. In 
some parts the climate is very injurious especially to Europeans ; but 
Mokh&da, which is considerably above.the level of the sea, has a 
climate little inferior to that of M&ther&n. During the ten years 

ending 1881 the yearly rainfall averaged 102 inches. * 

• • 

1 The revised population (107,729) is about 690 more than the original total given 
•bote at page 2. 
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98,226 acres 63 were twice cropped. Of the 98,289 acres under Chapter XIII. 

tillage grain crops occupied 75,159 a&res or 76*4 per cent, Sub-divisions. 

30,689 of which were under rice bh&b Oryza sativa, 81,048 under 

ndchni or ragi Eleusine coracana, and 13,422 under chenna Panicum p~? ***" 

miliaceum. Pulses occupied 14,364 acres or 14*6 per cent, of which rl^rS?' * 

40 acres were under gram harbhara Gicer arietiEnm, 3661 under M8Mt 

cajan pea tut Cajanus indicus, 221 under horse gram kulith 

Dolichos biflorus, 9571 under t>lack grant udid Fhaseolps mungo, 

and 871 under other* pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 8382 acres or 85 • 

per cent, all of which was under gingeDy seed til Sesamum indicum. 

Fibres occupied 830 acres or 0*4 per cent, of which si*ty were under 

Bombay hemp san Crotalaria juncea, and 270 under ambddi # 

Hibiscus cannabinns. Miscellaneous crops occupied fifty-four acres or 

0*05 per cent, alt under garden produce, fruits and vegetables. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 107,729 people, 
105,122 or 97*58 per cent were Hindus, 2486 or 2*30 per cent 
Musalm&ns, 93 Christians/ 27 P&rsis, and 1 a Jew. The details 
of the Hindu castes are : 919 Br$hmans; 149 Kdyasth Prabhus, 
writers; 788 Vanis, 163 Jains, ^14 Lingfiyats, 16 Loh&n&s, 14 
Btatifa, and 3 Komtis,* traders ; 40,277 Kgnbi s, 2429 Agris, 764 
Vanjaris, 237 Ch4rans, 89 M*lis, 20 P6h6dis, and 1 *£mdthi, 
husbandmen* 302 Telifip, oil-pressers ; 82 S61is and 17 Khatris, 
weavers; 687 Son&rs, gold and silver smiths; 607 Kumbh&rs, 
potters; 487 Loh&rs, blacksmiths; 391 Shimpis, tailors ; 345K£t£ris, 
turners; 136 Sut&rs, carpenters; 114 KAsArs, bangle-sellers; 113 
Belddrs and 36 P&tharvats, stone-masons ; 9 T&mbats, coppersmiths ; 
50 Bhats, bards ; 24 Guravs, temple-servant? ; 433 Nh&vis, barbers ; 
44 Parits, washermen; 88 Gavlis, milk-sellers: 60 Dhangars, 
shepherds; 37 Bhois, river-fishers; 3 Mdchhis, sea-fishers; 140 
Kilans and 54 Bhanditris, palm-juice drawers; 121 Pardeshis, 
messengers ; 49 Ghis&dis, tinkers ; 45 Kh&tiks, butchers ; 45 Buruds, 
bamboo-workers; 25.309 Th dkurs. 9887 Konkanfe, 5619 Kdthk aris, 
506 5 V&rli s. 86 Radars, and 2 R^moslns] early tribes ; 93F€Mmbh£rs, 
leather workers ; 7357 Mh&rs and 82 Ift&ngs, village servants ; 10 
Bhangis, scavengers; 113 Gos&vis and Bair&gis, 43 Bhar&dis, ^3 
Gondhlft, 21 Jangams, and 18 *Kolh£tis, religious beggars and 
wanderers. . " 

Salsette, commonly known as the island of Salsette, lies in th^T} SIlsrtb. 
soutli-'west of the district It is bounded on the north and north-^-* 
east by the Bassein or Th£na creek, *on the east by the Bassein or 
Th&na creek Kaly&n and Panvel, on the south bv the Bombay • 

'harbour, and on the west by the sea. Its area is 241 square miles, 
its (1881) population 108,149* or 448 to the square mile, and its • 

(1880) land revenue £15,330 (Rs. I,'5ii,a00). 

Of its 241 square miles, about thirty-seven are occupied by the Arta. 

lands of alienated villages. The reminder contains 79,486 acres 
or 60*9 per cent of arable land, 13,223 acres or 10*15 per cent of 
unarable land; 22,653 acres or 17*3 per cent of forest? and grass or 



1 The revised population (106,149) is about 900 more than the original total given 
abwe at page 2. 
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Sdlsette Bent Boll, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 108,149 people owned §012 carta, 5853 ploughs, 10,098 
oxen, 4901 cows, *5446 buffaloes, 236 horses, two asses, and 1187 
sheep and goats. 

In 1880-81, of 44,393 acrps the total area of odbupied land, 21,150 
acres or 47*6 per cent were fallow. 04 the remaining 23,243 acres 
234 acres were twice cropped. Of« the 23,477 acres under tillage 
grain crops occupied 22,094 acres or 94*1 per cent, 21,952 acres 
of which were under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 131 under; ndckni 
Eleusine coracana, and 11 under chenna Panicum miliaceum. Pulses 
occupied only three acres "under black .gram udid Phaseolus mungo. 
Fibres occupied 42 # acres or 0'2 per cent all under ambddi Hibisgus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1 jyj8 acres or 5* *» per cent, 
of which 212 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum f rutescens, and 1126 
under vegetables and fruits and other garden crops. No oil-seeds 
were grown. * • 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 108,149 people 75,624 
or 69*92 per cent were Hindus, 7036 or 6*50 per cent Musalm&ns, 
24,248 or 22-42 per cent Christians, 948 or 0*87 per cent Parsis, 
and 293 or 0*27 per cent Jews. The details of the^Iindu castes are : 
2078 Brahmans ; 996 KAyasth Prabhus, 46 Brahfna-Kshatris/and 

42 Patane PralJhus, writers ; 986 Vani^ 440 J&ins, lSSf Loh£n£s, 

43 Lingayats, 34 Komtis, 28 Bh&tiAs, and 2 T&mbolis, tffeder§; 
17,895 £unbis, 14,928 Agris and Kolis, 730 Malis, 216 Vanjaris, 
118 Kam&this, 12 Charans, and 10 Kachis, husbandmen^ 184 
Telia, oil-pressers ; 127 S&lis, weavers; i(± Rajils, tape-makers; 
15 Ehatris, weavers; 9 Koshtis, weavers; 2 Sangars, blanket- 
makers ; 1070 Sutars, carpenters ; 992 % Sonars, gold and silver- 
smiths; 770 Kumbhars, potters; Si 6 Loh&rs, blacksmiths; 254 
Shjmpis, tailors; 231 Kasars, bangle-sellers; 149Beldars, masons; 
148 Jingars, saddlers ; 9 Tambats, coppersmiths ; 4 K&t&ris, turners ; 
194 Gruravs, temple servants ; 11 Bhats, bards ; 526 Nhavis, barbers ; 
591 Parits, washermen ; 606 Dhangars, shepherds ; 296 Qavlis, milk- 
sellers ; 321 Kh&rviS, sailors ; 284 Bhois, river-fishers ; 104 M&ugelas, 
fishermen; 1237 Bhandaris and 14 Kalans, palm- juice drawers; 
526 Pardeshis, messengers ; 54 Khatiks, batchers ; 41 Burtids, 
bamboo-workers ; 17,929 Konkanis, 1045 Varlis, 1029 Kdthkaris, 713 
Thakurs, 377 Vadars, 42 Bhils, 15 Ramoshis, and 8 Vtehris, early 
tribes; 1043 Chambhars and 70 Mfcchis, leather-workers; 5016 
Mbars and 142 Manga, village servants ; 85 Bhangis, scavengers ; 55 
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In 1858-59, when survey rates were introduced, 9196 holdings or 
Jchdtds were recorded. In 1879-80 there Were 9322 holdings, with 
an average area of 10f acres and an*average rental of £1 9*. lljd. 
(Rs. 14-15-11). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 4^ acres at a yearly 
rent of 12s. lljd. (Bs. 6-7-10). If distributed among the whole 
population, the share to each would amount to 1$ acres and the 
incidence of the lancl-tax to 2*. *9$d. (Bs. 1*6-6). # 

In 221 Government villages rates were fixed in. 1858-59 for 
thirty years. The 90,608 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 
6Jd. (4 a*. bj>8.) for dry crop, 6*. lid. (JJs. 3-7-4) foif garden lands, 
and 7*. 4d. (Rs. 8-10-8) for rice, yielded £18,324 14*. (Rs. 1,33,247). , 
The remaining 5595 acres of arable waste were rated at £285 12*. 
(Rs. 2856) and mlienations at £7487 2*. (Rs. 14,371). Deducting 
alienations £1437 28. (Rs. 14,371), and adding quit-rents £20 14*. 
(Rs. 207) and grass lands £3 (Rs. 30), the total rental of the 221 
villages amounted to £13,934 6*. (Rs. 1,36,343). The following 
statement gives the details : # * 

Kjly&n Rent Jloll, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 77,988 people owned 2333 carts, 8V75 ploughs, ^2,640 
oxen, 9898 com, 9030 buffaloes, f orty-thrfie horses, fifty asges, and 
2043 sheep and goats. * 

In 1880-81, of 90,603 acres the total area of occupied land, 48,999 
acres or 54*08 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining. 41,604 ^ 
acres 504 were twice cropped. Of the 42,108 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 37,843 acres or 69*8 p&r cefit, 32,576 of which 
were under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, # 3979 under ndchni Eleusine * 
coracana, and 1288 under chemtu Panicum miliaceum. Pulses 
occupied 2787 acres or 6*6 per cent, of which 818 were under gram 
harbhara Cicer arietinum, 105 under cajan pea tur Cajanus indicus, 
34 under green gram mug Phaseolus radiatus, 13 Id under black 
gr£m udid Phaseolus mango, and 517 under other pulses. Oil-seeds 
occupied 895 acres or 2*1 per cent, all under gingelly seed til 
Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 310 acres or 0*7 per cent all 
under ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. •Miscellaneous crops occupied 
273 acres or 0*6 per cent, all of them under fruits .vegetables and 
other garden produce. , • 

The 1881 population returns show,* that of 77,988 people 72,248 
ov 92 '64 per cent were Hindus, 5283 or 6*77 per cent Musalm&ns, 
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Aipect. 



Climate, 



292 or 0'37per oent P&rsis, 143 or 0*18 per cent Christians, and 
22 Jews. The details 6f the Hindu castes are 2292 BrAhmans. 
S31 K*yasth Prabhns and 9 Patane Prabhus, writers ; 8S3 Vanis, 
218 Lohanas, 34 Bh&ti&s, 18 Jains and 15 Lingayats, traders; 
19,970 Kunbis, 22,449 JLgris, 163 Mails, 124 Charaas, S3 
Vanjaris, 44 Kamathis, and 33 Kachis, husbandmen ; 267 Telis, 
oil-Dressers ; 106 Khatris, weavers ; 13 S&lis, weavers ; 556 Sonars, 

tola and silver-smiths ; 569 Kumbhkrs, potters; 2V7 Shimpis, tailors ; 
65 Lobars, blacksmiths; 220 Sutars, carpenters; 144 Kaaars, 
bangle-sellers; 45 Beldars and 10 P&tharvats, stone-masons; 
25 K&taris, turners ; one Tambat, coppersmith ; 30 Guravs, temple- 
servants ; 369 Nhavis, barters ; 93 Parits, washermen ; 206 Dhan- 
*gars, shepherds ; 29 Gavlis, milk-sellers, 634 Bhois, river-fishers ; 
15 Mangelas, fishermen; 309 Pardeshis, messengers; 97 Buruds, 
bamboo-workers ; 21 Bhandaris and 20 Kalans, palzn-jnioe 
drawers; 17 GhisAdis, tinkers; 13 KhAtiks, batchers; one Halvli, 
sweetmeat-maker ; 5322 KAthkaris, 4915 Thakurs, 2976 Konkanis, 
589 Kolis, 144 Vadars, 37 Varlis, 23 Vagbris, and one Bhil, early 
tribes; 641 Chambhars and 194 Modus, leather- workers ; 5807 
Mhars and 68 Mangs, village seYvants ; 51 Bhangis, scavengers ; 
49 KaikMis, 125 GosaVis and Bairagis, 75 Kolhatis, 47 Gondhlis, 
88 Bhar&dis, 29 V&sudevs, 24 Jangams, 12 Joharis, and 3 Joshis, 
religions beggars and wanderers, 

VLvxb^df in the east of the district, is bounded on the north by 
the &alu and Sh£u rivers which separate it from Sh&hajpur, on the 
east by the Sahy&dris and the Ahmadnagar and Poona districts, on 
the south by Karjat and the Poona district, and on »the west by 
Ealyan. Its area is 351 square miles, its (1881) population 63,932 
or 182 t o the Square mil e, and its (1880) land revenue £9060 
(Rs. 90^00). 

Pf its 351 square miles I Of are occupied by the lands of alienated 
or part-alienated ^villages. The remainder contains 127,495 acres 
or SS'S'pef cent of arable* land, 16; 49 8 acres or 7*5 percent of 
Government forests, 61,072 acres or 28*04 per cent of public 
pastures and forest land, 7875 acres or 3*6 pei* cent of grass or 
► tcuran, and 4820 acres or 2*2 per cent of village sites, roads, ponds, 
and river-beds. From # 2i 7,760 acres the total area of the Govern- 
ment villages, 34i acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. In 1880-81, of the balance of 
217,419 acres the actual area of Government land, 51,550 acres or 
23*7 per cent were under tillage. 

Most of the sub-division is veryhillv and is fairly wo oded, though 
the trees are of no great size. The only l arge a rea of le vel land is 
in the east towards th e foot of the j?ahy6d ris. Murbdd is difficult 
of access, and suffers from the want of means of exporting its 

Produce. The people are mostly Th&kurs. Kolis. and Mar6th as t the 
hak w nrs and Kolis being found in villages below the Sahy&dris and 
the Marathas id the west. 

In the hot weather, the climate is oppressive though not unhealthy, 
and after the rains and in the cold season it is very feverish. The 
rainfall in .-the villages near the Sahy&dris is very heavy, but *at 
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Murbad in the west it has averaged ninety inches daring the ten 
years ending 1881 . • 

The supply of water is scanty. Two chief rivers, the Kalu in the 
north and the Murbadi in the centre, pass through Murbad. These 
rivers cease to run and the wells dry early in the hot season. The 
water supplied by wells is fairly good. In 1881 -82 there were forty- 
three ponds, 565 wells fifty-nine with and the rest without steps, 
and 229 rivers streams and springs. • * 

The soil of Murbad is poor. The uplands are of little or no value 
except as supplying brushwood for manure. There is no market for 
the grass. The staple crop is rice, but jsmall quantifies of ndchni, 
vari, and til are also grown. , 

In 1879-80, 7180 holdings m Of hhdids were recorded with an 
average area of*14£ acres and an average rental of £1 5*. 3g<2. 
(Bs. 12-12-5). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 4£ acres at a yearly 
rent of 7«. 4Jd. (Rs. 8-10-9). If attributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
lf$ acres and the incidence of theeland-tax to 8©\ 2 jet. (Bs.1-9-11). 

In 170 Government villages rates were fixed in 1859-60 for thirty 
years. The .101,679 ocqppied acres, at average acre rates of 4df. 
(2 as. Sps.) for dry crop, and 6*. 2d. (Bs. 8-1-4) for rice, yielded 
£8750 4*. (Bs. 87,502). The remaining 6049 acres of arable waate 
were rated at £186 (Bs. 1860) and alienation* at £498 10s. (Bs. 4985). 
Deducting. alienations £498 108. (Bs. 4985), and adding quit-rents 
£213 8«. (Bs. 2184) and grass lands £12 6«. (Rs. 123), the total 
rental of the 170 villages amounted to £9161 188. (Bs. 91,619). Tfie 
following statement gives the details : • 

Murbdd Bent Boll, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 63,934 people owned 974 carts, 8499 ploughs, 15,452 
oxen, 13,137 cows, 6084 buffaloes, 167 horses, three asses, and 2109 
sheep and goats. • 

In 1880-81, of 101,691 acres the total # area of occupied land, 50.272 
acres or 49*4 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 51,419 acres 
131 acres were twice cropped. Of the 51,550 acre? under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 42,714 acres or 82*8 per cent, 24,443 of which 
were under rice bhdt Oryza sativa; # 1 8,763 under ndchni Bleusine 
coifecana; and 4508 under chenna Panicum miliaceuip. Pulses 
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Panvel has along its eastern boundary the lofty Bava Mala ng, 
M&the ran, and Prabal ranges, and the Manilsgad ran ge on the south- 
east. It is traversed from north (l^lva) to south (S&i) by the 
Karn&la or Funnel Hill range which is almost denuded of forest, 
while on either side of the creek, which separates Uran from the 
sub-division, lie extensive salt-rice lands reclaimed from the sea and 
very extensive salt pans. In the Uran petty division there is 
another but lower range of hillsw • 

Panvel has many nAtural advantages. Its sea-board gives it the 
command of water carriage to Bombay, and the K&lundri and 
P£t&lganga which partly enclose the sub-division, and numerous 
other navigable streams and creeks which intersect the salt-rice 
lands, afford easy water carriage, while the Bombay-Poona road 
supplies excellent land communication. 

The climate, though damp, and unhealthy for Europeans, is 
temperate except in the hot weather when it js extremely warm. 
Cholera prevails at times izf the hot weather and in the rains ; and 
there is much fever during the cold moifths. The rainfall is abundant 
and regular, averaging over 10(J inches. During the ten years 
ending 1881 the yearlytall averaged 107 inches. 

Several small streams flow down the western slopes of the 
M&theran hills and gatHer into the # K&lnndri river. At Panvel, 
nine miles from tto sea, the K&lundri meets the tide and below 
Panvel it is navigable for boats of thirty tons at high tides,. In (he 
extreme south the Patalganga with a winding westerly course falls 
into the south-east corner of the Bombay harbour. It is navigable 
for boats of itarenty-five tons as far as Sai about six miles from its 
mouth, and for boats of twelve tons as far as Apta ejght miles above 
Sai Panvel, Ghota, Pala, Gulsunda, and Vindhane depend on their 
streams for their supply of water, which, except at Gulsunda where 
it is abundant, becomes scanty in the hot weather. The water of 
most of the wells and ponds also fails towards the end of £he 
hot season. Iff 1881-82, therb were ^95 ponds, four rtvef dams, 
898 wells ninety-three with and 805 without steps, and 179 rivers 
stream* and springs. 

The soil is Ted, a little stony, and moderately rich. Bice* is the 
staple crop, but ndchni and vari are also grown. In the west the soil 
is salt and much salt rice is grown. The hhdrs or salt-rice lands 
are of two kinds, the red soils in tjbe inland parts under the hills 
and the black soils which cover a much larger area near the coast 
^ and creek banks. 

In 1856-57, when the survey rates were introduced, 12,980 
holdings or hhdtds were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 13,105 
holdings, with an average area of 6f acres and an average rental of 
£1 8k. 10|d. (Rs. 14-3-7). If equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would represent an allotment of # 2fJ 
acres at a yearly rent of 12*. IOJcJ. (Rs. 6-6-10). If distributed 
among the whole population of the sub-division^ the share to each 
would amount to | J of an acre and the incidence of the land-tax to 
3«, lOJd. (Re, M5-3). 
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Son&rs, gold and silver smiths ; 662 Sutirs, carpenters ; 484 Chapter ZIII. 
Kninbh&rs, potters; 358 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 211 K&s&rs, bangle- Sub-divisions, 
sellers; 178 Shimpis, tailors; 171 JJeld&rs and 9 P&tharvats, 
stone-masons; 15 T£mbats, coppersmiths; 75 Guravs, temple p^^k? 

servants; 26 Ghadshis, singers; 5 Bhats, bards; 664 Nhdvis, „ mi! 
barbers; 124 Parits, washermen; 411 Dhangars, shepherds ; 315 
Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 147 Bhois, river-fishers ; 118 Kh&rvis, sailors ; 
629 BhandAris and 916 Krflans, palm- juice drawers ; 372 Bardeahis, 
messengers ; 207 Burtftlb, bamboo-workers ; # 24 Ghis&dis, tinkers ; « 

8 Kh&tiks, butchers; 8 Halv&is sweetmeat-makers; 6 Lodhis, 
labourers; 7636 Konkanis, 4309 Kithkaris, 3611 Th£kors, 387 Bhils, 
107 Yadars and 29 K£ik&dis, early tribes f 1092 Ctambh6rs, leather- 
workers; 4429 Mh&rs and 71 M&ngs, village servants; 29Bhangis, 
scavengers; 77 Qos&vis and Batn&gis, 76 Jangams, 70 Gondhlis, 
28 Bhar&dis, and 2 Chitrakathis, religions beggars and wanderers. __ 

K ar iat, in the Bouth-east of the district, include the petty-division Qfy Kabjat. 
of Knal&pur. It is bounded *on the north by Kaly&n andMurb&d, on + 

the east by the Sahy&dris which separate it from the M&val sub- 
division of Poona, on the south by Pen in Kol&ba, and on the west 
by the M&ther&n hills anfl Panvel. * Its area is 353 square miles, its 
(1881) population 82,063 1 or 232 to the sqnaft e mile, and itft (1880) 
land revenue 412,061 (Us* 1,20,6 10£ 

Of its 353 square miles, thirty-two are occupied by the lands of Area. 

alienated villages. The remainder contains 81,203 acres^or 89*4 
per cent of arable land, 50,522 acres or 24*5 per cent of unarable 
land, 46,476 acres or 22*6 per cent of forest, and 27,239 acres or 
1 3*2 per cent *f village sites, roads, ponds, and river beds. From 
81,203 arable acres, 515 the area of alienated land,in Government # 
villages has to be taken. In 1880-81, of the balance of 80,688 acres 
the area of arable Government land, 41,476 acres or 51*4 per cent 
were under tillage. * # # 

Karjat is the rough hilly trac t betwee n -the Sahy&dris and* the Aiped, 

M& theijLn hi lls. a Along its northern side, the country is prettily 
diversified with hills and dales, the low lands divided into ric? fields 
and the higher grounds covered with teak, din, and other common 
forest trees and a little blackwood. Towards the_ east, near the * 
Sahyddris the country becomes v ery rugged; the woodlands thicken 
into forest, and the flat rice grounds disappear. # 

The climate varies greatly at differdht seasons. In January and Ctimate. 

February the nights and early mornings are sometimes excessively * 

<\old, and in the hot months, except on the hill tops, the heat is 
most oppressive. During the ten years ending 1881 the rainfall # 

averaged. 121 inches. 

The Ulhis, with ihe Dhdvri ChiUr Posri and other tributaries, W rafer - 

and the P&tAlganga have their source near the Bor pass in the 
SahyAdris and flow, the Ulh&s with a northerly and the P&t&lganga 
with a north-westerly course. Except in pools these, streams are 



i TJio revised population (82,098) ia about 1900 more than the original total given 
above at page 2. • 
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xnungo, and 1420 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 458 acres or 
1*1 per cent, the whole under gingelly seeH til Sesamum indicum. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 13 acres, three of which were under 
sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, and ten under other garden 
crops. No fibres were grown. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 82,063 people 78,059 

or 95*12 per cent were Hindus, 3732 or 4*£4 per cent MusalmAns, 

152 or 0*18 per pervt. Christians, 76 Jews, and 44 P&sis. The 

details of the Hindu castes are 2652 Br&hmans; 530 KAyasth 

Prabhus, writers ; 817 V&nis, 159 Jains, and 68 Ling&yats, traders; 

29,326 Kunbis, 10,194 Agris, 199 VanjAsis, US M41«, 49 Ch&rans, 

30 K6m&this, and 7 Hetkaris, husbandmen ; 567 Telis, oil-pressers ; 

61 Koshtis, weavers; 30 S61is. weavers; 6 Khatris, weavers; 2 

Sangars, blanke£makers ; 673 Sohfe, gold and silver smiths; 509 

Kumbh&rs, potters ; 337 Loh&ra, blacksmiths ; 212 Shimpis, tailors ; 

203 Beld&rs and 16 P&tharvats, stone masons* 158 Sut&rs, cra- 

penters; 114 K&s&rs, bangle-sellers; 55 K&t4ris, turners; 9 

T&mbats, coppersmiths ; 215 Gur&vs, 'temple servants ; 15 Bh&ts, 

bards ; 12 Bhorpis, mimics ; 11 jGrhadshis, singers ; 560 Nh&vis, 

barbers ; 235 Parits, washermen ; 629 Dhangars, shepherds ; 51 6 

Gavlis, milk-sellers; 240 Bhois, river-fishers ; 425 Kdlaris and 61 

Bhand&ris, palm-juice drawers ; 246 Pardeshis, messengers ; 86 

Buruds, bamboo- workers ; 20 Ghis&dis, tinkers; 17 Kh&tiks, 

butchers ; and ope Halv&i, sweetmeat-maker; 8616 ThAkurs, 6386 

K&thkaris, 3719 Konkanis, 48 Yadars, and bne Bhil, early tribes ; 

927 Ch&nbhirs and 80 Mochis, leather-workers; 7159 Mhirs and 

107 MAngs, • village servants; 41 Dheds, sweepers; 11 Bhang?*, 

scavengers ; 190 GosAvis and Bair&gis, 65 Jangams, 71 Bhar&dis, 

34 Gondhlis, 13 Kolh&tis, and 5 V6sudevs, religious beggars and 

wanderers. 
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The petty state of JawhAr in Thana lies between 19° 43' and 
20° 5' north latitude and 72° 65' and 73° 20 7 east longitude. It has 
an area of about 500 square miles, 1 a population, according to th^ 
1881 census, of about 48,000 souls or ninet y to the square mile , 
and for the five years ending # W80, an average yearly revenue of 
nearly £10,000 (Es. 1,00,000).. 

JawhAr is surrounded by Thana, D6h&nu and MokhAda lie on 
the north, Mokh&da on the east % Vacla on the south, and 
D&h&nn and MAhim on the west. . Most of the state is a platea u 
raised about 10 00 f eeft above. tly> Konkair plain. Except towards 
the south and west where it is somewhat level, the country is 
hilly and rocky with numerous rivers streams and large forests 
Its chief streams are thfc Deharji, the Surya, the Pinjah, and the 
Yagh. Except the Vagh which flows into the Damanganga these 
streams fall into the Yaitarna. The Deharji and the qprya liave 
their sources in Jawh&r, and the Pinjalf rises in the Shir pass 
near Khod&le and forms the southern boundary of the state. The 
Vagh rises *below Yatvad and flows north, forming the eastern 
boundary of the state. The lands of JawhAr arj^cfrstributed over 
three sub -divjtsion s. yr mahals , Mslv&da. with an area of about 150 
square zmlesanSTpopulation of nearly 220,000 souls, ^ariy at Haveli 
with 860 square miles and nearly 25,000 inhabitants, and 
with 30 square miles and nearly 5000 inhabitants." 

At JawhAr, which is op a tableland, the water-supplyj^Jefective, 
the springs in the neighbouring valleys being small and much below 
the lev^l of the town. The Chipf has improved the water-supply 
by enlarging the Surya rese rvoir and by embanking a low piece of 
ground. Both these works are (1882) in Jmogregs. 

Though from its height above the sea it is decidedly cooler than 
the rest of Thana, the Jawhar climatfi is variable and feverish. A 
heavy rainfall, lasting from June to October and averaging about 120 
inches, 1 is followed by nearly three months of damp weather, warm 
at first, and later on often chilly. After December comes a gradual 
change, until, in February or March, the hot season sets in. The 
heat is great in (he lower villages, but on the raised plateau on 
which Jawhar stands it is less severe than in other parts of Thana. 
The climate in the hot-weather is lika that of Mokh&da and ljasik, 
the nights being always cool. No record of thermometer 
has been kept. # 
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1 In Mr. Mnlock's opinion the area of the state is about 800 square 
'The details are, 1878, 8616; 1874, 122*94; 1875, 143*43? 1876. 100*1: 1877, 
62-27 ; 1878, 18067 ; 1879, 131 65 ; 1880, 119*28; 1881, 1111% * 
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The people especially the VArlie are poor. Their staple food is rice 
and ndehni ; their clothing is coarse and scanty. A few well-to-do 
families wear silver ornaments, and one or two wear gold ornaments. 
But the ornaments of most of the people are of brass and copper, and 
those of the poorest are of wood. They keep the same holidays as 
other Thina Hindus, and at their festivals freely indulge in liquor 



md flesh. The Kolis a re of four divisions , B&i Kolis, Mahad ev 

Kolis, Malh &r Koli£, and Dhor Kolis. Th6 JttefTtolis are Mahadev 

Kolis, who have taken* the name Raj Kolis because they are connected 

with the Chief. The Dhor Kolis are said to have been Raj or Malhar 

Kolis, who became Dhor or cattle eaters and married Kathkari girls, 

and so have faltoh to the rank of Mhars afld Kathkaris. The Th&fcurs, 

who are like RAj and Malhar Kolis in their habits and dress, are * 

of two main divisions, Ma-T h&kws and Ka-Thakur s. Ma-Thakurs 

call a Brahman to their marriages; Ka-Thftkurs call no Brahman. 

The Ka-Th&kurs are said formerly to have called a Brahman and to 

have given up the practice* because at a wedding both the bride 

and the bridegroom died soon after the Br&hman had finished the 

ceremony. This seems improbable as in other respects, suoh as 

visiting sacred shrines and bathiilfe in sacred pools, the Ma-Thakurs 

are much better Hindus than the Ea-Thakurs. Of the origin of the 

two names Ma-Thakur ajid Ka-Thakur, the people seem to have no 

explanation. According to one story both speak a stammering 

Mar&thi, the Maa putting in a meaningless m and the K6s a 

meaningless Jc. The Kunbis, who are generally called KonkSniKunbis 

or Kunbis from the southern Konkan, are like the Mar&thAs. In 

their habits and religion they resemble the R&j Kolis and are less 

wild than the Virlis and K&thodis. They are good husbandmen. 

The V&rlis are strict Hindus like the R&j and MaLu*fXolis, Th&kurs, 

and Kunbis. They worship the ordinary gods, but do not call a 

Brihman to their marriages. They«are idle and fond of wandering. 

They are poor husbandmen and almost pennilesS., The Kdthjcaris, 

or K&thodis as .they are more often called, Dke the Dhor # KqJis, eat 

cow's flesh and worship the tiger-god. • ^^^ 

Inquiries during the first management of the state (1859-18(M) 
brought to light a curious form of vassalage, which was common in t 
the establishment of most large Mar&tlja families. There were 
about eighty state vassals, the bondsmeif called ddses and the 
bondswomen ddsis. These people were said to be the offspring of 
women who had been found guilty «of adultery, and in punishment 
had been made slaves of the state and their boys called das and 
• their girls d&si. These vassals did service in the Chiefs household 
and were supported at his expense. All children of a das and the 
sons of a dad were free and had to provide for themselves, so that 
the number of vassals never became very large. 

Except in Malv&da and GanjAd the soil is stony and unsuited for 
the better class of crops. From the hilly nature of the country tnoet 
of the fields are uplands, or varkas, and over a good deal of the area 
the tillage system is dafyi, or sowing seed in wodfl ashes. The chief 
crops raised are rice, bhdt, Oryza satif a ; ndehni or ndali, Eleusine 
cotaoana ; hemp, tag, Crotalaria juncea ; and gram, Cicer arietinum, 
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J* whir. in the better class of soil in Malvida and Ganj&L Among tk 

AarieuTtire. Husbandmen R£j Kolis? Malhir Kolis, ThAkurs, and Kunbis are 

fairly off, but VArlis, Dhor* Kolis, and K&thkaris are very poor. 
There is no regular market. The state buys every year a quantir? 
of tobacco for distribution during the rains to each landholder, and 
recovers the price at a fixed rate along with the instalments of land 
revenue. The wages of field labourers are very low, being 8*. (Bs. 4) 
a month ; but the wagerf'of craftsmen arehifgh, Being from 2*. to 3*. 

• (Be. 1 -Bs. 1{) a day for jk carpenter and a mason. In 1877, owing 
to the failure of crops, one-fourth of the assessment in the Ganjad 
and one-eighth in the Malvtfda sub-division were remitted* In 

# 1876 the practice of fhringthe market prices of articles, and, in 1877, 
the practice of exacting forced labour were stopped. 

Trade. In so wild and rugged a country communication is difficult. 

Eastward the SahyAdris can be crossed by laden bullocks and horses 
through the Chinckut&ra and Gonde passes to the north of, and 
» through the Dhondm&re and JShir passed to the south of, the high 

hill ox Yatvad. These routes lie. through Mokhlda, and, owing to 
the hilly nature of the ground ajid.the deep rocky banks of the 
Vrfgh river, the difficulties to traffic are very great How great 
these obstacles are is"shown by the fact that, except one or two 
in MokhAda town, there is not a cart in the Mokhida*snb-division. 
Occasionally carts bring timber through the Tal&sari pass, and in this 
direction Jihe produce of the state finds an outlet towards Peint, and 
Nagar-Haveli in Dharatupur. The westerly route, about thirty-five 
• miles from Jawh&r to the D&h&nu railway station, crosses the K&sat- 
vddi and Deng passes by a well-engineered and metalled road, 
built betweefcy]872 and 1874 by the public works department, 
- . v duringtheminority of the present Chief at a cost of £9500(Rs.95,000). 

The making of twenty-five miles of the road in D&h&nu was began 
and stopped until come arrangelnent could be concluded for taking 
off tke heavy transit duqp levied, in the detached Jawhir sub-division 
of Ganj&dfon goods passing from the eastern or iniand portion of 
D£h&nwi*rfhe sea coast The Chief proposed to forego all dues on 
traffic passing along the new road, provided Government made and 
„ repaired the road to the west of * Talavali and forewent their right 
to levy tolls. This arrangement has been sanctioned. 1 

Export and transit dues on British goods are levied in thirty-two 
places in Jawh&r. Almost no article escapes untaxed. The rates 
on grain vary from 1*. 4\d. to Is. 6d. (annas 11-12) a bullock 

* cart ; the rates on cattle are IssSd. (annas 10) a head, those on timber 
from 6d. to 1*. (annas 4-8) a cart, and those on liquor, hides, and' 

* moha, from 9o*. to 3*. (annas 6- Rs.l}) a bullock cart. A high line 

of hills runs parallel to the sea coast from opposite Sanj&n to the 
south of D&h&nu, and the roads across these "hills pass through 
J&mshet, Kar&doho, or Aine in the Ganj&d sub-division. All timber 
and^rain from the east of D£h6nu have to pass one of these tolls on 
their way to SAvta near D£h&nn or to the railway. The heavy dues 



1 Bom. Gov. Res. 4470 of the 19th September 1881, sad India Gov, Letter 1096 of 
2nd September 1881. 
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formerly gave rise to many complaints and much correspondence! Jawh&r. 

especially from the forest department. Ttfe yearly average exports Trade, 

of grain have been ronghly calculated at 1500 to 2000 khandis, and 
the average annual receipts from export duties at £400 (Bs. 4000), 
a very heavy demand which seriously cripples the trade of the state. 

Up to the first Muhammadan invasion of the Deccan (1294) the 
greater part of the northern Konkan was ^eld by Koli and v&r li 
chiefs. Jawh&r was Ji$ld by a V&rli chief and irom mm it passed 
to a Koli namfld Pft^ era. According to the Kolis' story, Paupera 
who was apparently called Jayaba, had a small mad fort at Mukne 
near the Tal pass. Once when visiting a shrine at Pmipri, he waa 
blessed by five £oli mendicants and saluted as the ruler of Jawh&r. • 
Paupera thereupon collected a body of Kolis, marched northwards, 
and was acknowledged by the people of Peint and Dharampur. He 
went to Surat and as far north* as K&thi&w&r where he remained 
for seven years. On his return from K&thi&w&r4ie went to Jawh&r 
and asked the V&rli chief trf give him as much land as the hifle of a \f 
bulloc k could cove r. The V&rli phief agreed, but when the hide 
was cut 'into fine shreds or strips, ty enclosed the whole of the V&rli 
chiefs possessions. Gambhirgad about twelye miles north-west of 
Jawh&r and the country round were given to the V&rli cnief, and 
Paupera became the sole master of Jawh&r. 1 

Paupera had twft sons, Nemsh&h and Holkarr&v. 8 Nems h&h the 
elder succeeded to the chiefship on Jayaba^ death, and, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century ( 1343). was given th etitlgjofSbdh 
and recognized by the Delhi Empero r as chief of aTKSfioFiand 
containing about twenty-two forts and yielding a revenue of £90,0(ft) 
(Rs. 9,00,000). 8 So important was this in the hijrftfry of Jawh&r 
that the 5th of June 1343, the day on which Nemsh&h received the 
title of Sh&h from the Delhi Emperor, was made the beginning of a 
new era. This era w hich at present (1882) ibJjJJUs still used in 
puDlio documents. In the fifteenth century/duSngthe time of Jheir 
highest prosperity, the territories of the Ahmadabad kjda^srfrijratched 
as far south as N^gothna and Chanl, and tney probably held most <d 
the sea coast, though tliev did not, interfere with the inland parts 
of JawhAr. By the middle of the'sixteenth century Jawh&r limits * 
were straitened by the advance of th e Portuguese, who, besides their 

l Captain Mackintosh in Bom, Geog. Soo. I, 239-240. The mention of Ankola, 
apparently Ankola in north Kanara, was thought (see above p. 440 note 6) to show that 
Jayaba the ferryman, or Koli who defeated the nephew of the Ganri chief and founded 
a dynasty, belonged to central or south Konkan fcnd not to Thana. According to the 
' the Gauri Raja is said to have ruled at Nasik and Trimbak and to have been the 
ter of Ram Raja the chief of Daulatabad. His nephew is said to have governed the 
Konkan below the Sahyadris. Jayaba defeated him, became master of the Konkan, 
and attempted to spread his power in the Deccan but was checked by the Musalmans. 
The facta that B to fUja, the Yadav c hief of Devgiri or Daulatabad had a viceroy 
in Thana about 13UU (lZoo- 1Z9 Z) ; that in the early part of the fourteenth century 

hniri nf thA Knnkjui ffu v«rv v«ft1r • m.nA that !*•*»• !»«>,. *' 



thaTlnsalman hold of the Konkan was very ,weak ; and that Jayaba's sonewas 
acknowledged an inde pendent oh iefTi 1343, make itprobable that the Jayaba the 
ferryman, mentioned in the Mackenzie Manuscripts (Wilson's Edition, I. cvi.) is the 
founder of the Jawhar family. The mention of Ankola on thevextreme south of the 

■-*—» *--"--*— - 74)that 
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Jawhir. coast possessions, held the strong hill of Ashen and had • several 

Hfetory stockaded forts in the inland parts of north ThAna. They had 

constant quarrels and made 'several treaties with the chief of the 
Kolis, whose followers they describe as causing much mischief, 
jumping like monkeys from tree to tree. 1 About this time the Eoli 
chiefs seem to have held the wild north-east apparently as far south 
as about Bhiwndi and the hill-fort of M&hulL Besides these the 




power (1600*1650) th e Kolis regained t heir import ance* The 
rcfijflgHH generals, to whom mountain warfare was hateful, were glad 
to secure the alliance of the Jawh&r Kolis* At the close of the 
seventeenth century ( 1690), w ith 1 the help of the*Mu8alm&ns, the 
Jawh&r chief marched over the, north Konkan with 4000 
soldiers, plundering the Portuguese villag es and churches. About 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, except the sea coast, the 
Jawh&r rulers held th e whole of the north Konkan from Basaein to 
Daman , as well as some districts "as f ar south as Bhiwnd i, 3 
Their lands were strengthened Sy ten forts, and they enjoyed a 

J early revenue of about £35,000 (Bs. 3,50,000), chiefly from transit 
uties. « • 

Later on, in the eighteenth century, the Jayhfr chief had to 
meet a more formidable foe than the Portuguese. Their successes 
between *1739 and 1760 threw into the hands of tha Myffiifa not 
Only the Portuguese coast tracts, but great part of the southern 
districts of Jawhir. The Jawh&r chief b ecame dependent on the 
Ma rAthAs . TJ^Peshwa levied the bdbti and sardeshmukhi cesses, 
employecTthe chief and his troops, more than once attached the 
state to punish the chief for not putting down Koli raids, and levied 
a yearly tribute or jiaaar of £100 (Rs. 1000) . 4 In 1742, on the death 
of Vikramshdh, one of his widows, Sai Kuvarb&i, was allowed by the 
Peshwa fa'ajopt a son. Shortly .after, the othev, widow Mohan- 
kuvarb^-flfoceeded in effecting the death of the adopted son, and 
tfee Peshwa assumed the management of the state. The state was 
again attached in 1758, and a third time in 1?61. 5 In 4782 an 
arrangement was made yith the Peshwa, under which the Jawh&r 
chief was allowe^to kfeep territory yielding a yearly revenue of from 
£1500 to £2000 (Rs.l 5,000 -Bs. 20,000). In 1798, on the death of 
PatangsMhll. the Peshwa allowed his son Vikramshkhlll. to succeed, 
but made him agree to manage his affairs in submission to the 
Peshwa's government, to pay a succession fee of £300 (Rs. 8000) % 
and to be subject to the supervision of the m&nlatdir of Trimb&k.* 
In 1805, in consequence of a Bhil outbreak near Rimnagar, the 
Peshwa sent a force and ordered the Jawh£r qhief to place himself 
under the orders of his officers. 7 VikramshAh IIL died without heirs 



1 Da CunnaVi fiaftiein, 257. * Nairne's Konkan, 45. * Bom. Gor. 8eL XXVI. 15. 
« Peshwa'a State Dories for 1725, 1729, 1738, 1758, 1760, 1766, 1770, 1772, and 1774, 
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in 1821, bub shortly after His death a son named Patangsh&h was JawMr. 

born. The succession was disputed by tffe widows of two brothers Hiiitory. 

of the late chief. To prevent disorder the Collector of the north 

Konkan went to Jawh&r and installed the posthumous child as 

Pa tangsh&h III . Daring his minority the management of the state 

was entrusted to PatangsMh's mother Sagun&b&i, and a joint yearly 

allowance of £200 (Rs. 2000) was fixed for the maintenance of the 

other two widows and s their sons. The succession fee due to the 

British Government 'was, without affecting its future payment, • 

remitted as a favour. In 1 835 there were eighty-three villages and a 

yearly state revenue of £1000 (Ra. 10,000) of which £ft00 (Rs. 6000) 

were from transft and excise duties and £400 (Rs. 4000) from land. 

revenue. In succession to Patangsh&h III., who died without heirs 

at Bombay in 1865 (11th Jung); his widow adopted N&r&yanr&v 

grandson of M&dhavr6v, Patangphah III.'s uncle. This N&r&yanr&v " 

called Vik ramsh&ti I V. died on the 23rd July 1£65. It seems that • 

before the' disposal of NArdyanrAv's body his young widow # 

Lakshmib&i, at the advice of Gopik&tSi his mother and guardian, 

adopted as her son Malh&rr&v tne present Chief, who was then 

about ten years. As islshown in* the accompanying family tree, he 

was the son of one M&dhavr&v, a descendant of Lavjir&v, ft brother 

of Krishnash&h the ninth chief. 

At the time of Malh&rr&v's adoptidh the state was attached, and 
the m&mlatd&r of Dih&nn was for a time placed in charge. Wften 
the adoption was sanctioned, the management of the state was 
entrusted to the R&ni Gopikdb&i, on condition that a succession fee • * 

of £2000 (Rs. 20,000) was paid and that the young Chief should be 
taught English and be sent to the Poona High School ; that not , 

more than half of the state income should be speifi^that an officer # # * 

should be chosen to manage the state, who could not be dismissed 
without the approval of the British Government ; and that 
provision should be made for the administration of civil* ahd 
criminal justice* On these terms the young Chief wasimveated at 
Poona on the 29th October 1866, and installed in JawlMl^on the 
28th March 1867. The average of six years' receipts betweA 
1859-60* and 1864165 showed a yearly revenue of £10,125 (Rs. # 
1,01,250), and on the 29th April 1866 a ^redit balance of £12,475 
(Rs. 1,24,750). The expenses of the establishment were reduced, so 
that the expenditure was not more than one-half of the revenue. • 
Schools were opened; important roa'ds were made through the 
K&satv&di and Dheng passes, at a cogt of £9500 (Rs. 95,000) ; and • 

..wells dug and the water-supply improved. 

In 1869 an enquiry by the late Mr. Havelock, C.S., showed that » 

the Jawh&r accounts were carelessly kept, and confused, if not 
falsified. The manager Kuvarji Sh&purji was tried, and, though 
acquitted of criminal conduct, was found incompetent, and replaced 
in March 1870 by Mr. Jaisingr&v Angria» Mr. Jaising was succeeded 
by Mr. Shivr&m Nilkant, who remained in charge tjjl the young 
Chief came of age in 1877. The young Chief* with a suitable 
establishment, went to Poona and stadied under a private tutor. 
In 1874 he was married to a daughter of MahAd KMn P&til of the 
village of Kalusta, near Igatpuri in N&sik. The marriage took 
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flace at Jawh&r on the 20th April 1874, in the presence of the 
Political Agent Mr. J. W. Robertson. On the 28th March 1875 the 
R&ni regent (xopik&b£i died, dhd the direct management of the state 
was assumed by the Collector and Political Agent. 1 In December 

1875 the Chief was withdrawn from the Poona High School, and for 
a time attended the Poona Judge's Court that he might learn how 
the business of a British^Court was carried on. # At the end of May 

1876 he was allowed to take a share in t}ie management of the 
state, and on the 22nd January 1877 he assumed complete charge. 9 
The Chief, who is (1882) twenty-eight years old and has a son, 
enjoys second class jurisdiction, which, according to Government 
Resolution 670 of the 5th of February 1877, gives him power to 
carry out capital sentences in the case of his own subjects only. 
Otherwise he has full jurisdiction over native • British subjects 
committing crimes in his territory subject to the advice of the 
Political Agent, should there be ground for his intervention. 
Except the succession fee, the Chief pays no tribute to the British 
Government. He has no military force. Adoption is allowed only 
by the sanction of Government, an<J in matters of succession the 
family follows the rule of primogeniture. 

Sixte en chiefs seem to have ruled over JawhAr. The names of 
theHfn-st"eignt are (1) Pappera or J&yaba, (2) Kemsh£h L or 
Dfculb&rav, (3) Bhimsh*h, (4) Mahamadshrfh, <5) Krishnash&h I. 
adopted son of Mahamadshdh, (6) Nemshih II., (7) Vikramsh&h I., 
and (8) Patangsh&h I. The names of the remaining eight rulers are 
shown in the following family tree : 



H. 



(8) Patangahah I. 



I 




(0) Kriahnaahah IL 
(adopted). „ 

<10) Vikramahah II. 

(11) Kriahnaahah IIL 

(12) Patangahah II. 
(adopted). 



I 
Laviirav. 

Kudtojirav. 

Trimbak 



ji*v. 



Devbarav. 
Madhavrav, (aliye). 
Malharray. 



Yaahvai.tr*>. 



(13) Vikramahah HI. Madhavrav." 

! I 

(14) Patangahah III. Partaprav. • m 

(15) Kararanrav, Narayinrar. 
(afterwards named 
Vikramahah IV. adopted). # 

I 
(16) Malharrav, (now 
named Patangahah IV. 
adoptee))* 

For administrative purposes the lands qf the state are distributed 
over the three divisions or rAahdls, of Malv&da, Kariyat-Haveli, and 



lGov. Rea. 2532, 18th April 1875. 



*Gor. Bet. 7127, 8th December 1876. 
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Ganj&d, each in charge of an officer styled mahdlkari, whose 
monthly pay is £2 10*. (Rs. 25). Thefe officers perform civil 
criminal police registration and forest duties under the minister or 
Jcdrbhdri, whose monthly pay is £10 (Us. 100). They supervise the 
collection of the l&nd revenue made by the village accountants 
taldtis, the village headmen pdtils, and the forest inspectors. They 
also examine their accounts and records, submit periodical reports 
and returns to the Ininister, and carry outTiis orders. 

The land is held to belong to the state, but so long as the holder 
pays his rent he cannot be ousted. The holders of land are the 
actual husbandmen. There is no class of J)ig landlord/or middlemen. 
The land tenure varies in different parts of the state. In Kariyat-* 
Haveli land is measured and assessed by the plough or nd/ngar. Under 
this system a roagh estimate of*the tillage area is framed from the 
number of bullocks and he-buffaloes employed by each landholder, 
a pair being considered to represent a plough. The cattle are 
counted in July and August by village headmen and accountants, 
and the assessment is levied at rates varying from 10*. to 16*. (Rs. 5- 
Bs. 8) a plough. In the Malq&da division the assessment is based 
en the supposed productiveness of the soil. 

Certain areas of land, locally known as mudka or muda and 
thoka, are ineasured and their outturn ascertained, and, with these 
as a standard, the^assessment on other areas and classes of lanc^ is 
fixed. The assessment on each mudka varies from £l»4s. to £4 
(Rs. 12 -Rs. 40), and the assessment on each thoka from 2s. to £1 
(Re.l-Rs.10). A third system of defining the areas of land, similar 
to that adopted by the survey department, is in force in the Ganjfid 
division. Under this system, which is known jtfbighdvni, the 
assessment rates vary from 4s. to lis. 6d. (Rs. 2-Rs. 5}) a biqha or 
three-quarters of an acre. The upland or varkas area is measured, every 
year and assessed at 3s. (Rs. 1$) a bigha. In 1876 it was determined 
to introduce into the whole of Jawh&r 4he s^fetem of revenue 
survey in force In the neighbouring Th&na villages. Ib^rafes were 
not reduced, but the mode of assessment was improved aSffl leaq^s 
on favourable terms were granted. The work of measuring is now 
in progress. 

Thirty years ago (1854) justice was verjrtmperfectlv administered. 
In civil cases, when the dispute was aboot a debt, the parties were 
brought into court, and, when the oltfim appeared just, the debtor 
was warned to pay. If he refused to pay, his property was some- 
types attached or himself imprisoned, but, as a rule, nothing was 
* done to enforce payment. When the debtor paid, the state took 
a share and handed over the rest to the creditor. In criminal^ 
matters light offences were punished with fines levied by 
subordinate officers, from whose decisions an appeal lay to the 
Chief, who investigated the matter, t but kept no record of, his 
proceedings. In cases of adultery a fine varying from £3 10s. to 
£10 (Rs. 35 -Rs. 100) was imposed on the parties concerned. Lai 
default of payment the woman was kept by the Chief as a 
bondswoman. Persons convicted of witchcraft were fined, and, in 
default of payment, had their nose and tongue cut ofiL Only in 
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and is maintained at a monthly cost of £17 (lis. 170). In 1881, 
of 248, the total number of persons arrested, 158 were convicted; 
and of the property of £21 14a. (Rs. 2\7), alleged to have been stolen, 
£20 8s. (Rs. 204) or 94 per ceDt were recovered. There are no 
mounted police. 

The jail is under the charge of an officer called thdneddr. It is 
in a healthy position near the Chiefs residence. It has room for 
about fifty prisoners, who are employed if! keeping the town clean 
and in in-door work.* "The health of the cgnvicts is attended to by 
a native medical practitioner belonging to the state. In 1881 there 
were ninety-two convicts on the jail roll and the jail charges 
amounted to £98 (Rs. 530). There are*no jail receipts. 

Excluding £34,428 (Rs. 3,44,280) invested in Government 



securities, the • state revenue* 'amounted in 1880-81 to £9010 
(Rs. 90,100), of which £2485 .(Rs. 24,850) or 27 per cent of the 
whole were from land, £2784 (Rs. 27,840) from forests, £2191 
(Rs. 21,910) from excise, £535 (Rs. 5350) from transit duties, and 
£1065 (Rs. 10,650) from other sources? The total charges amounted 
to £6520 (Rs. 65,200), of whyh # £1526 (Rs. 15,260) were spent on 
establishments, £762 (Rs. 7620) on public works, £304 (Rs. 3040) 
on medicine and education, and £3928 (Rs.^9,280) on mi&ellaneous 
accounts. The excise revenue is under the exclusive management 
of the British Government, to whom, in 1880, the chief sold his 
revenue for five years at a yearly sum of £3200 (Rs. 32,000). * 

In 1879 four primary schools were supported by the state. In 
1881 the number of schools rose to six. Of these one at the town ' 
of Jawhar, Vhich teaches English up to the second standard? is 
held in a large school-house lately built by the Q}ri6f. In 1881 it 
was attended by 116 pupils Brahmans, Prabhus, Vanis, Sonars, 
Shimpis, Parits, Mar&thas, Kolisj and Musalmans, and had an 
average monthly attendance of seventy-nine pvpils. The other # five 
schools, at Malavda, Kurja, Deheri, Nyah&le-Khurd, and Alavde, had 
172 pupils ancTa monthly atterfdance of JL05 pupils. Ai&ftdiilg to the 
1872 census the number of persons able to read and wnfehras 2J0. 

Until 1878 thefre was no dispensary. The Chief employed a native 
medical practitioner who occasionally dispensed European medicines.* 
In 1878 a dispensary was opened in Jafrhar in a building made 
by the Chief. In 1881 it was attended by 1133 persons, of whom 
fifteen were in-door patients. Xhe cases treated were malarial 
fever, bronchitis, dysentery, and diarrhoea. In 1879 the vaccinator, 
who is paid £24 (Rs. 240) a year, mth the help of a peon on £7 4*. 
' .(Rs. 72) a year, performed 2050 operations, all of which were 
successful. The average number of births and deaths registered 
during the five years ending 1879 was 237 births and 219 deaths ; 
the returns are very incomplete. 

Jawha'r, the capital of the state, 4s a growing place of abowt two 
hun dred houses . It is built on either side of a broad street, which 
runs north and south, between two deep gorges, on a tableland 
about 1000 feet above the sea. The^place is healthy and free from 
excessive heat. The water supply is at present scanty, but the 
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Chief is considering a plan for making a reservoir and bringing* the 
water into the town by pipes. Within the last few years the Chief 
has done much for JawhAr. He has built a large public office, 
school-house, and dispensary,* and, by free grants of timber, has 
induced the townspeople to rebuild their houses in a much better 
style than formerly. The only remains are near the Chiefs 
residence, the ruins of a large palace and music-room or nagarJchdna $ 
which were built by Krisbnashah about 1750, and destroyed by fire 
in 1 822. On the same tableland as the present town is old Jawh£r. 
There is now nothing to* mark the site of the old town. In 1881 
a stone step well was found completely hidden in the ground* The 
only place of interest in the state is said to be tbe ruined fort of 
JBhopatgad, about ten miles south-east of JawhAr. 
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As it contains Bopara the great ancient centre and Bombay the great 
modern centre qf the sea trade of Western India, the liana coast has a 
special interest in connection with the disputed question whether the Hindus* 
were among the earliest sailors on the Indian Ocean. 

Vincent was satisfied that the direct trade between Western India and 
Eastern Africa and Arabia dated from pre-historic times. 9 He assumed 
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1 These notes have had the advantage of additions and corrections by the 
following gentlemen : Mr. E, J. Ebden,, C d S. ; Mr. G. C. Whitworth, C. 8.; Capt. 
J. S. Kins ; Dr. G. Da CunlJa ; Mr. E, H Aitken ; Mr. J. Miller ; Professor Mirza 
Hairat; Munshi Lntf ullah ; and Munshi Ghulim Muhammad. • 

2 Commerce of the Ancients, II. 159. Vincent considered that the Hindus never were 
seamen (II, 4(A), and that toe first Bailors and the first carriers on the Indian Ocean 
were Arabs (II. 2 and^80). Again, he says, thfc Arabs were the only nation who could 
furnish mariners, carriers, or merchants in the Indian Ocean (II. 62). The ancient 
practice of applying the name India to the coasts of Persia, Arabia, and east Africa, 
as well as to Hindustan, has been considered (Sir W. Jones in As. Res. HI. 2, 4, 5, 7) to 
point to Hindu settlements on those coasts. Yule (Cathay, 182 note ; Marco Polo, II. , 
359) seems to find in the Arab- Persian words Sind, Hind, and Zang, a sufficient expla- 
nation of the 'Three Indies,' a phrase which, with variations in detail, he ttltces 
through the writings of geographers and travellers from the fourt£sHo the fourteenth 
century, and which survives in the modern expression Indies erEast Indies. Marco < 
Polo, A. 335, 365. But the words Sind, Hind, and Zang do not explain how the 
word India came to be used of Abyssinia, nor do they account for the co nfusion between 
Ethiopians and Indians that runs through ttfe whole of Gree jt an d" J&oman literature . 
The Persian Zang or Ethiopian ~may~T>y generaTwriters have~5een used vaguely to 
include all eastern Africa. But the geographers, at least Masudi (915) Ibn Haukal 
(970) Al Biruni (1U20) and Idrisi (1150), were careful to use the •AriPb Babash for 
Abyssinia and t o confine Zang to the Zanzibar c oast. [See Reinaud's Abn-1 fida, lxxxv, 
cccii, cocv, cccxci ; Fragments, 125. Kosmas (530) also confines Zingian to the Zanzibar 
coast, J» B. A. S. XX! 292]. The words Sind, Hind, and Zang also fail to explain the 
Arab and Christian name of ' Land of India ' for the country near the head of the* 
Persian Gulf, a use which, according to Rawlinson, sjnll remains (J. R. G. S. XXV1L 
186). Finally, they do not account for the Arab practtee of including Java and other 
Malay islands in India (Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cooxxxi, cccxc). 

The practice of applying the name India to the coasts of Persia, Arabia, and Africa • 
may, as Rawlinson suggests (Herodotus, 1. 650), date from the time when the 
whole coast was held by a single Cushite or Ethiopian race. But the peaceful or 
ferceable settlement of large bodies of Hindus along the shore of the Indian Ocean is 
shown to be possible by the great Hindu invasio ns of the Persian Gulf a nd the Red 
Sea which toot place during the n7fch,sixth J ~ se venth, and e ighth c enturies (EelnauoTs 
XEu-1-fida, coclxxxiv; Memoir~Sur. rlnde, 20d ; Rawlinson Proc. H.G. S. L 40). 
I flarco Polo' s (1290) description of the Hindu pirates or seafaring tribes who, with their 
wives and children on foard, li ved a t sea during "the whole fair season (Yule's Ed. 
II. 324-325), shows how easily , TnHmes of political or religious distress, a large 'body 
of Hindu emigrants may have been provided wjth a passage across the Indian pcean. 

The following summary of existing In dian settlements in Afri ca is from Keith 
Jo hnston's Afr ica (London, 1878). Thelrade of Masnah on the •Abyssinian coast is 
chiefly in the hands of resident Banian s or Indian Muhansmadans who act as go- 
betweens (p. 251). In Zanzioar the wholesaletand retail trade is in the hand of East 
Indians, of whom in 1873 there* were over 4000 of all castes and of ertxy trade. They 
are generally termed Hindi or Banyans. The Hindi are more especially Muhammar 
dans, Khojas, Bohoras and Memans, the Banyans, Bh atias and Lonanss. There wero 
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concluded that the first seamen were Arabs, and that the Hindus, though 
they may have been merchants and shipowners^were never sailors. On the 



crossed from near Zanzibar to the Congo river, found the traffic of the Indian Ocean 
and the Atlantic meet in the heart of Central Africa (Keith Johnston's Africa, 349). 
A I Biruni (1020) notices that the Comayris to the south of Zanzibar professed the Indian 
religion (Remand's Abu-1-fida, cccviii.) andSmee (1811) detected an Indian element in 
the Sawahilis of the Zamdbar coast. (Trans. Bom. G#o«. Soc. VI. 93). The fact that 
the people of Madaffascaiyyre of the same stock as the Malays (Keith Johnston's 
Africa, 631), or perhaps rather of the pre-Malay Polynesians (Fornander's The 
Polynesian Race (1878), I. 140), shows across what wide stretches of sea early settle- 
ments were made. 

Hindu settlements in Africa have the special interest that redbnt writers on the 
rnde stone monuments of the east and the west are inclined to explain the sameness 
in character and in certain details to a movement of an eastern tribe through Africa* 
into Western Europe. Col. Leslie (Earjv 9 Tribes of Scotland, IL 478) holds that the 
remains of rude stone monuments furnish proof of a Celtio migration from the heart of 
Africa through Spain and France to t£e north of Scotland. This implies no more 
direct connection between West India and East Africa than the general accepted 
view of the spreading of races fro,m Central Asia. But DP. Fergusson goes further 
and holds that the apparent Indian element in the monuments in Algiers is due to 
aome western movement of an Indian people, probably within historic times, or to 
the influence of Buddhist missionaries. (Rude Stone Monuments, 414, 426, 496, 
498, 507). • • • 

Two somewhat doubtful instances of large Indian settlements in East Africa remain 
to be noticed. In the Central Soudan to the west of 9 Abyssinia is a settlement of 
Kanuris whose* name and certain peculiarities of language suggest a connection with 
the Indian Dravidians (Caldwell's Dravidian Qrammar, 80 ; Keith Johnston's Africa, 
176, 188). • 

Another section of the people of Africa whose language undoubtedly points 4o an 
Indian origin are the gypsy tribes of Egypt,* In 1799 (As. Res. III. 7)*8ir W. Jones 
suggested that the famous pirates the Sanghars or Sanganians of Sindh, Catch, and 
Kitniawar had settled on the shores of the Red Sea ana passed through Egypt into 
sonth-east Eusepe as the Zingani or Zingari that is the gypsies. There are two 
difficulties in the way of this theory. The present gypsies j>f Egypt seem to 
have no trace (Newbold in J. R, A. S.XVI. 285-300) of the wgnrSanghar or Zingari, 
and, except the Helebi who may have come from Yemen, their language points to a 
passage from India through Persia, Turkey, and Arabia. The second difficulty is 
that though the earliest form of the name by which the gypsies were known in 
Europe At-sykanoi, or asikanoi seems connected with Sanghar, the form Tchinghani 
or Zingeneh is known in Turkey, Syria, and Persia and may have passed frem Asia 
Minor into Greece* t In spite of these difficulties the f olio winff e^dence may be 
offered in support of Sir William Jones' suggestion that part orrhe gypsies passed 
west by sea through Egypt to Europe. 

The Sanghars are* still widely spread in India. Besides in Cutch and Katnia- 
war, under the names Sangar and Sioghar they seem to occur to the south-east 
of Agra, in Umarkot, the Gangetic provinces, and eastern India. (Elliot's Races,* 
North- West Provinces, I. 332 ; Elliot's Supplementary plossary, 51 ; Bombay 
Gazetteer, V. 95-96 Cutch). Perhaps also they are the same as the Changars, 
a low-class Panjab tribe whose similarity in habits has already led to their proposed m 
identification with the Zingari or Gypsies* (Trampp in Edin. Rev. CXLVIII. 142). 
So famous were the Sanghars or Sanganians in the seventeenth century that in Ogilby's 
Atlas (1670) Outch is referred to (p. 293) as Sanga. Sanghars or Sengars appear m the 
fist of Rajput tribes, but according to Tod (Rajasthan (Madras Edn.) I. 75-107) they 
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* Among English Gypsies the words for water, lire, hair, and eye are pani, yog, bal t yak ; among 
Norwegian Gypsies, pdni, Jkg, bal, jak ; among Persian Gypsies pdni, oik, bdl, atL and among Egyptian 
Gypsies pdni, dg, bal, ankhL The corresponding Gujarat! words are pdni, dg. vol, dnkk. 

t The chief modern forms of the name are in Spain Zincali, in Italy Zingari, In Germany Zlgeuner, in 
Roasts Ziganeh, in Turkey Tcbinghian, in Syria Jinganih, and in Persia Zingar. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the name ansears at Sekanae in Germany and hi the thirteenth and perhaps as early as me ninth 
century in Turfey in Europe and in Greece as Agjgkanoi or At-Sigkanoi. Between the tenth and the 
seventh century they appear in Persia as Sagan. Besides from the Sangthiane or Sanghars these 
names have been derived from the Changars a Panjab tribe. Truxmfp in Ed. Bev. CXLVIII. 142 ; 
franSakan that is Sakan or Skythian by Bawlinsdh Proc, R. G. S. I. 40; from Zang (P) negro 
Barton in Academy 27th March 1876 : from Zang (P) rust (or ruddy) Cap! King ; from Zingar a 
•otdter Capt Newbold J. R. A. 8. XVI. 810; from the Kurd tribe Zenghoneh Balfour's Cyclopedia 
II. 884 ; and from two gypsy words ehtn moon and tern sun by Leland. The Gypsies, 841. 
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other hand, from the Sanskrit name Soootra, that is Sukhatara or the 
Fortunate, and from certain Hindu-like divisions and customs aniens 



were never famous. Ibn Batata (1840), Marco Polo (I2&0), »nd Masndi (Wff 
mention Sokotra as a centre of Hindu piracy (Maaudi's Prairies d'Or, III. 37 ; * n?l 
Marco Polo, II. 328,944, 345). That the Sokotra piratee were the SsuighArs, JAtsi or J*u, 
and Kerks who from Sindh Cutch and Kathiawar ruled the Indian eea» u ro*^ 
probable by Maaudi's statement (in. 37) that Sokotra was a station for the Into 
bawdrij, a name winch Al Biruni (1020) applies to the piratea of Cntch and 
Somnath and which he derives from baira or bera the name of their boat. ( Al Birum 
in Elliot and Dowson, I. 65, 539). It curiously supports the connection between tie 
Sanghars and the Zingari or Gypsies, that bera the name of the Cutch pirate crsrt » 
also the Romani or Gypsy word for boat (Encyclopaedia Britanaica, Ninth Edition, 
X 614 ; Borrows Romani Word Book, 22). In the eighth centnry the Sanghars see* 
*to appear as the Tangameras or Sangameras whom the Arab writers associate m P^J 
with the Meds Kerks and Jats (Elliot and«Dowson, L 376, 508).* According to An* 
writers these tribes, taking their wives and children, went in mighty fleets moving lroj 
distances as far as Jidda on the Red Sea and occasionally settling m creat atren^tij^ 
In the sixth century thejr piracies and raids are said to have made Xaiiahirvan toe 
Sassanian insist on the cession of the Beluchistan coast (Indian Antiquary, V1H. 33o'. 
In much earlier times the Sanghars perhaps again appear in the Sangadas or Sang&ra* 
whom Alexander's Greeks (B.C. 325) found to the west of the Indus and between it* 
eastern and western mouths (McCrindle's Commerce and Navigation of theErythraeao 
Sea, 177 ; Vincent's Commerce of the Ancrents*, I. 198). # Apart from this ^rab" 11 ' 
mention in Alexander's times the evidence seems sufficient to support Sir " lwnm 
Jones' suggestion that from early times the Sanghars or Sanganians ot Cutch ana 
Kathiawar were in a position to make settlements on the shores of the* Red Sea. >-"* 
William Jones' theory that the gypsies of Europe passed from India through Efff* 
seems to have been accepted for a time. A fuller knowledge of the Romani or 
European gypsy tongue proved the correctness of his main contention that the 
gypsies came* from north- west*India. At the same time the traces of P ers .'**\ *? 
Armenian in Romani and the absence of traces of Coptic or Arabic discredited the 
" view that the gypsies entered Europe from Egypt. . 

| That some perhaps most European Gypsies passed west through P%rsia and Asjs 
\ Minor to eastern a^nrope seems beyond doubt. Besides the evidence of language, 
within the last twothcusand years there are traces or records of at least six westerly 
movements among the frontier tribes of north-west India which may be included o»«* r 
the general term Jatt The last movement seems to have been caused by Taimur i 
conquests (1398-1420) and the wanderers* seem to have picked up and carried with 
them, into Europe a nuntber of the earlier Indian settlers in Persia and western 
Asia. At the same time it seems probable that under the name of At Sigka- 
noi or Asikani<on earlier horde entered Europe from Egypt. Tne argument that 
because Romani has no Coptic or* Arab words the gypsies never passed through 
Egypt loses its force when it is remembered that there is no trace of Arabic, 
Syrian, or Turkish in Romani, though some of the gypsies *are known sto have 
jsettled in Asia Minor on their way west. (Edin. Rev. CXLVIH. 144). Therefore, 
"even though it left no trace in trjeir language, the Asikani or Singani ms? 
have passed through JEgypC on their way to Europe. But is it the esse 
that there are no traces ot Egypt in the Romani tongue? The earliest Greek 
*~form of their name At Sigkanoi, and a later form Asigani, suggest that the initial 
At or A is the Arabic Al the, and that the Al was changed into At because Uk* 

. • . 

* Their settlements and raids on the Persian Gulf in the eighth and ninth centuries were on so great 
a scale that the whole strengh of the Khalifa was Drought against them and when defeated they were 
transported to Asia Minor (Rawlinson in Proc, R. G. 8. 1. 40 ; fine. Brit. X. 017). According to Ibn-al-i** 
(aj>.768) the Kerks made descents as far up the Red 6ea as Jidda (Reinaud's Memoir Sur l'Inde 181 now 
8). The resemblance between some of Masudi's Abyssinian tribes and these associated pirates, the 
Zaoawah with the Sanghars, the Karkarah with the Kerks or Karsks, the Medideh with the Meds. 
and the Mart* with the Men seems worthy of notice (compare Prairies d'Or, III. 88, and Elliot aw* 
Dowson, I. 606, 680X 

t The** six movements are, 1, a doubtful transplanting of Kerks, Hindis, Rolls, Meds, and other vest 
Indian tribes some time before the Christian era (Elliot and Dowson, I. 609-512) ; S^the bringing of 
the Lnris or Indian musicians to Persia by Bebrsm Gor about a.d. 460 and their tmBsequent disper- 
sion (Rawlinson In Proc R. G.S. I. 40) ; 8, the doporting of Kerks, Sangirs, and Jats in the eighth and 
ninth centuries from the Persian Gulf to Asia Minor. (Ditto and t£nc Brit X. 617) ; 4, a doubtful 
migration of Jats westward after their defeat iri* India by Mahmud of Ghasni In 1026 ; 6, a displacement 
of the Indian element in Persia and Asia Minor during the conquests of the 8el Juki (18th oentwy) 
and Osmanll Turks (14th century) ; 6, a final westward movement at the close ot tbe fourteenth centflr; 
the result of Taimurs rarages. 
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the people of east Arabia, Lassen came to the conclusion that the first 
sailors and colonizers on the Indian Ocean came from India. 1 This view 
is adopted by Duncker, who agrees with Lassen that the mention by 
Agatharcides (b.c. 200) of leather boats on the Sabaean or Yemen coast 
shows that the Arabs were not deep-sea sailors. 9 It is also accepted by 
the recent African traveller Schweinfurth who holds that the shipping and 
the coast towns of the Red Sea are of Indian origin. 8 Though this opinion 
is somewhat extreme*, there is little doubt thai from the earliest times the 
Hindus have been among the chief sailors and colonizers of the Indian 
Ocean. 4 In timber, iron, sail-cloth, and cordage, India has always been 
rich, and the examples given in the History Chapter show that from the 
earliest historic Jjmes Hindus have been sjble and willing to make long 
voyages on the Indian Ocean and to settle on its most distant shores. # 

An examination of the names of the vessels which now ply on the 
Thana coast, and%f the words that cfenote their parts and their gear, shows 
that, of the names of vessels ab*ut two-thirds and of the names of the 
parts of vessels and of shipping gear about four-fifths are of Indian origin. 
At the same time it seems imlikely that sailing and boat-building did not 
spring up of themselves in the Bed Sea. # The high shores of the Bed Sea 
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the modern Turkish the old Arab form of the name was Tchingani. Next to 
Sangani or Zingari the best knpwn name for the gypsies is Rom. Rom besides a gypsy 
means in their speech a man and a husband and Rom also means a man and a husband 
in modern Coptic (Ed? Rev. CLXVIII. 140). Again the gypsies use guphtos (Ditto 
142) apparently Egyptian or Copt, as a term of reproach. That they came from Ejgypt 
to Europe is supported by the tact that the At Sigkanoi are first noticla (14th cen- 
tary) in Crete, the part of Europe nearest Egypt, and that they are there described 
as of the race of Ham (Enc. Brit., Ninth Edition, X. 612). In the beginning of the * 
fifteenth centals/ (1417-1438), when they seem to have been joined by a second h#rde 
from Armenia and Asia Minor, the Secanee Zingari or Sanghars st^ed that they came 
from Egypt and their statement was accepted all over Europe* Besides the name of < 
Egyptian, which has been shortened into Guphtos in Greece, Gitano in Spain, and 
Gypsy in England, the Sekanae or Zingari were in Cyprus, perhaps also in Austria, 
called Agariens or the children of Hagai* Nubians in some parts, Farawni in 
Turkey, and Pharaoh-nepek or children of Pharaoh in Magyar or Hungary A 
curious trace of the belief in the Gypsy connection with* Egypt remained till 
lately in the oath administered to Gypsies in Hungarian courts o^justice,* ' As king' 
Pharoah was engulfed in the Red Sea may I be if "l speak not the truth' (Ed. Rev. 
CXLVIU. 120, 121, 122; Enc. Brit., Ninth Edition, X. 612). Again their leaders' 
titles mark the firsfc gypsies as belonging to south-east Europe and Egypt. In 
1417 the first band of Secanae who appeared in Germany was led by the duke of # 
Little Egypt, and in Scotland in 1500 the ' Egyptians' were led by the earls of Cyprus 
and Greece, and by the count of Little Egypt. (EnS. J*rit«,«Ninth Edition, X. 612 ; 
Ed. Rev. CXLVIIL 117). Some of the earliest bands (1420) knew that they originally 
came from India. (Eno. Brit., Ninth Edition, X. 613), and others of the same horde • 
seem (the passage is doubtful) to have saftd'that they came from India through 
Ethiopia (Ed. Rev. CXLVIIL 121). Their knowledge of their Indian origin seems 
a reason for holding that the Sicanae or Sanghars were correct in stating that they 
were settled in Egypt before they came to Europe. 

Whether any of the Sanghars or Zingari passed along north Africa to Spain is 
doubtful. Gypsies were very early in Spain (1447) but the presence of Greek m the 
Spanish Romani seems to show that they came overland from eastern Europe. 
(Enc. Brit. X. 613-615)9 Of the gypsies of north Africa some were deported from the 
south of France in 1802 (Ditto 613), others have apparently come from Spain, and a 
third doubtful element seems to be passing west across Africa. 
1 Ind. Alt. II. 583, 586. Compare Jones in Asiatic Researches, III. 9, 10. * 
* Duncker'e4liatory of Antiquity, and Lassen Ind. Alt. II. 587* 
s Heart 0i Africa, 1. 51 . Compare Burckhardt (Travels in Arabia, I. 44) : The 
Arabs are* not sailors. The timber comes from Asia Minor, the canvas from Egypt, 
and the sailors from Yemen and Somali. 

¥A good summary of the Arab claims to have been among the chief sailors of the 
Iudiau Ocean is given in Stevenson's Sketch of Discovery, 230. • 
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For purposes of comparison the present names of the different craft 
that belong to or visit the Thana coast may be* arranged under three heads : 
General terms meaning ship, vessel, or craft ; names of trading and fishing 
vessels ; and names of small craft or canoes. 

There are se ven general ter ms meaning vessel or craft, drmdr, bdrkas, 
galbaty gkwrdb, jahdz, ndv, and tirkati. 

Bdrkas is in general use in Thana in tjie sense of coasting craft 
It includes such small vessels as the machva to which the term galbat 
is not applied. On the other hand it does «not include canoes ; a hodi 
is not a bdrkas. According to the Wagh or Head Patil of the Alibag 
Kolis a canoe or hodi is called a barakin. The origin of she words bdrkas 
and barakin is •doubtful. The early Portuguese (1500-1510) in the 
Straits of Babelmandeb found bdrkas applied to small boats attached to* 
ships. In Europe also the bark wa» originally a small boat 1 As barca in 
Portuguese means a great boat and barquinha a little boat, the use of barakin 
near Chaul favours the view tlfat the word came to India from the 
Portuguese. But, as is noticed later, bark seemff to be one of the boat 
names which the east and the west have in common. Barca is used in 
the Latin writers of the fifth century, and two or three hundred years 
later barga and barka are, the namqs of the Danish and Norman pirate 
boats. 8 

Galbat is generally used of large foreign vessels such as English ships 
and steamers. The worcf seems to be # the Amharic or Abyssinian ja&a 
' a boat, the Arabi<f/ira being pronounced hard in Yemen and final h being 
interchangeable with & 8 The early Portuguese (1510) founj} geluds or 
jeluas small boats in the Straits of Bahelmandeft. 4 The word is interesting 
as it seems to be the origin of the English jolly-boat Jolly-boat is 
generally derived from yawl, but as the yawl was itself a small ty>at, 
it is difficult to explain the addition of the word boat # The word jolly- 
boat appears as gelly watte in several of the seventeenth century voyages. 
Kerr (Voyages, VIII. 169) suggests that the original form is galivat, 
and Dr. Da Ounha notices that galeota is a Portuguese word for a vessel 
In the last century the galivat was a war boat* a large row boat of 
about seventy Jons with one main and one Small mast It carried six 
or eight three or four pounder guns and was generally %secl to* tow the 
gkurdb. B The word gaJba seems also to be the origin of galley, galleon, and 
galleass, names said to have been brought into the Mediterranean by the 
Venetians from the Saracens about the fifteenth century. 6 The same, 
word seems to appear in gauloi, which, according to Stevenson, was the 
Phoenician word for a merchantman. 7 

Ghurdb, according to Candy's Margthi Dictionary, means Arab. But>* 
as the word is used by the Arabs, this seems unlikely. A more likely 
derivation seems to be the Arabic ghwrrdb crow. As is shown in the 

1 Commentaries of Albuquerque, II. 2230 and III. 98. In the seventeenth oentary 
the words bark and frigate were applied to small vessels, grabs, and pinnaces. Kerr's 
Voyages, VIII. 130, 266, 361. 

*Skeat (Etymological Dictionary, S. V.) makes bark and barge the same, and 
traces both to the Egyptian bari a row-boat. Captain King and Munabi Lutfullah 
suggest that the Red sea bdrkas may be a djstinct word and be derived fr£m the 
Persian b&r-ktuh or weight dragger. See below under Barge. 

* Captain^To. King ; compare Rigby in Trans. Bom. Geog. 8ocf VL 93. 

* Comafentaries of Albuquerque, II. 230 and III. 20. Tie jelua is described as a 
kind of 'barque like a caravel which plies in the* Straits. 

prose's Voyage, I. 41 and II. 214-216 (1760). 

'Lindsay's Merchant Shipping, L 491. Taylor (Words and Places, 446, note 2) 
derives galleon from the Walloons or Flemish. 7 Sketch o£ Discovery, 144, 
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Ndv. 



Tirkati 



Foreign Vessel 



Baghla. 



Dhau. 



BoteL 



a rnachv* 
the few sea 



Trade Chapter the ghurdb was formerly the chief war vessel of the Thaia 
coast The word is now tided of large deep-sea Arab and Indian vessels. 

especially of the Konkan pdtimdn 

Jahdz is a general term for a large vessel. The word in Axmbic mean* 
vessel in the general sense of utensil ; in Persian it means a ship, 1 It u 
used by Friar Oderic in 1320, and is the ordinary Musahnan word form 
vessel 

Ndv is used chiefly of creek ferry-boats about the sue of 
(3-20 tons). The word is of Sanskrit origin, and "is one of tl 
terms which the Aryan languages have in common. 

Tirkati in Marathi and tajrkati in Gujarati, perhaps UnMlhi or three- 
jnasted, is the common Hindu word for an European sailing ship. It 
corresponds to the Arabic $a/ari or voyager. Steamers are known as 
dgbote. • • • 

Of the twent y -fou r vessel s that are found on the Thana coast, five are 
foreign and ninet e en are local. The five foreign vessels are the baghla, the 
dhau, the hotel, the dttangi, and the hothia. • 

Baghla is a large deep-sea vessel o^ Arab or Red Sea origin. The name 
is generally derived from the Arabic baghja, a mule, because of its carrying 
power. A better derivation seems to be from baghghal slow, the trading 
vessel, opposed to sanbuAT the passenger-boat apparently from sabk fast 
or outstripping. 9 The shape of the baghla is said to have remained 
unchanged since early Egyptian times. Ganja the nanje for a large baghla 
with a figure-head is of doubtful origin. 9 

Dhau is a large vessel which is falling into disuse. They never visit the 
. Thana coast Their origin is in the Bed Sea. The word is used vaguely 
and is applied to baghlds. It seems to appear in Nikitin's (1470) travels 
as the tavas in grhich people sailed from Persia to India. 4 

Batel is a large vessel found both on the Arab coast and in the Persian 
Gulf. According to Dr. G. DaCunha, the word, like the Gujarat batUa, 
and the Suaheli or Zanzibar coast batiUa comes from the Portuguese 
batel a boat. 5 This derivation is confirmed by Captain Low, who, without 
noticing the similarity of name, says, * The batil has more of the European 
form than any ovher Indian vessel. The* after-part showB the origin to 
have been Portuguese ; they are said to be of the same shape as the vessel 
in which Vasco da Gama came to India. 10 The Portuguese btUel m is the 

jsame as the French bateau and the Celtic bat. The word seems to belong 
to the east as well as to the west, as it appears in the bahita of Java. 7 
It seems also to be used both in the east and in the west in the double 

<~ sense which the word vessel bears, that is both a sailing and a drinking 
vessel, boat and bottle in the west" corresponding curiously to batel and 
batdlu the Kanarese for a cup or small vessel. 8 



1 Pictet's Origines Indo-Europeennes, II. 179-180. * Capt. J. S. King. 

1 Capt King suggests the Persian aanj a granary or store-house : Munshi Ghalam 
Muhammad suggests the Persian ghurya a rosebud in reference to the form of the 
figure-head. 

« India in XVth Century, Nikitin, 9. • Trans. Bom. Goog. Soc. VI. 92. 

6 IritLian Navy, I. 169. See a picture of the San Rafael in Lindsay's Merchant 
Shipping, II. 4. The puzzling difference of opinion among the Portugese authori- 
ties as to whether Vasco s ship was the San Rafael or the Safrs/Jabriel is 
explained by the fact tnat the San Rafael, which wtts Vasco da GamaV original 
ship, was wrecked, and that he went home in the San Gabriel. Three Voyages of 
Vasco da Gama, 38, 247. \ 

7 Crawford's Dictionary of the Archipelago, II. 167. B Mr. Ebdeu. 
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Dhangi is a large vessel belonging to the IMjikran coast The word is 
said to mean a log in Beluchi. 1 It seems also to be Dravidian and is 
said to be in use on the Godavari. 8 In Gujarat the larger vessel seems to 
be called danga, and, besides it, there is a smaller dhangi like a canoe, except 
that it is always built *never dug out. 8 In this sense the word dhingy has 
been adopted into English. 

Kothia is a large ship belonging to Cutch ajid Kathiawar. The origin 
of the word is doubtful. It perhaps means something hollowed, akin to 
kothdr a granary. It appears in the Periplus (a.d. 250) under the form 
kotimba, as one of the local vessels that piloted Greek ships to the 
Narmada,* • 
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The nineteen local vessels are the armor, balydv, bdtila, chhabina, ghurdb, • Coasters, 
hoddga, machva, mahdngiri, manja, mum, mumbda, paddo, palav, pdn- 
wdla, pdtimdr, phagii, ahybdr, *ui*£/,«stid tarappa. 

Armdr is said to be used in Kolafea like ghurdb as a big vessel, originally Armor. 
a vessel of war. The word is doubtfuL Armdr by itself is never used as a * 
kind of ship in Portuguese, The nearest word to it is armada a navy. 6 * 

Baldv or Balydv is the Konkan fishing or racing boat The word is Baldv. 
apparently Indian, the same as Jbhe baldm a canoe. Dobdsh, literally 
two-tongued or interpreters* the ship-chandlers' boats in Bombay harbour are 
baldv*. Thes*e are the ' balloons ' of the early l&glish writers. * Most of 
the present Bombay yachts %re balloons. 

Batila is a Gujara\boat. like the Arafi hotel the word seems to be of Batila. 
Portuguese origin. m 

Chhabina is a passenger boat with a covered cabin. It is apparently a 
Persian word meaning a guard-boat. 

Ghurdb is said to be a Konkan trader of about 200 khandU. This is tfie Ghurdb. 
old war vessel or grab of which an account is given in thp Trade Chapter. • 
The probable origin of the name is given above. * 

Hoddga is an Alibag name for the pdtipidr. The word is Kanarese. Boddga. 

Machva is of Sanskrit origin, as if matsyavaha 9 or fish carrier. Machva, 

Except in Uran the Konkan machva is used not for fishing but in the 
coasting trade. Tie Gujarat machva, a differently built ooat from the 
Konkan machva, is used for fishing. Machva is also a general term ift 
Gujarat for small craft of one and a half to ten tons (5-30 khandis).* 

Mahdngiri is a greater or longer machva. The origin is doubtfuL 
According to Molesworth (Marathi Dictionary),*lt as the* Sanskrit mahdgiri 
that is great hill, so called because of its bulk. This seems unlikely. • 
Perhaps the word may be the Persian maty £sh and giri catch.? The same 
word seems to appear in the class of Mangela fishermen who are found in # 

Dahanu and in Salsette. Like the machva, the Thana mahdngiri is a 
coasting trader not a fishing boat 

Manja is said to be the same as machva. The word is doubtful, but Manja! 
apparently Indian. Mr. Whitworth states that the Gujarat manja is an 
undecked craft of the same shape bow and stern, and from thirty to seventy 



1 Mr. J. PolWT * Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. * Wagh PatiL 

4 Geographpro Veteria Scriptorea, I. 25. 9 

' Dr. QlJd* Cnnha. The change from armada to drmdr is not greater than the 
more ryfnt change of man-of-war to manvdr. • Mr. Whitworth, G. S. 

7 Mf Ebden notices that the chief peculiarity of the mahdngiri is its length of hull 
and suggests the Dravidian giri or gert meaning line as if Long-line. 
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that piloted Greek ships up the Oambay Gulf. 1 The iaraph or tqforea was 
a favourite vessel with the early Portuguese.* The word seems 
connected with the Arab and Persian tranki, a vessel not now in use. 8 
Hamilton (1700, New Account, 1. 56) described the tranki as an undecked 
bark, and Grose (1750, Voyage, I. 18) speaks of it as an uncouth vessel of 
from 70 to 100 tons. Yalentia (1800, Travels, IL 379) describes it as a big 
dow used in India and Yemen. 

There are eight word s in use for jolly-boats And canoes, bambot> barakin, 
dhangi, hodi, pagar, shipil, sambuk, and toni. 

Bdmbot is now in common use for a canoe of small ferry-boat not only 
in Bombay harbour but in the Ratnagiri creeks. In spite of its general 
use it seems to Jre derived from the English bumboat'the boats that 
convey provisions and vegetables to ships. 4 The Ratnagiri Musalmans, wha 
are employed in large numbers as watermen in the Bombay harbour, 
probably took the* word home with'tiiem. 

Barakin and Dhangi have been*mentioned above. 

Hodi seems to be an un-Sanskrit Hindu word. 

SMpUf said to mean a small hodi, is of doubtful origin ; it is apparently 
Indian. The Sanskrit sip is a sacrificial vessel shaped like a boat, and 
shipil is a shell The word seems Connected with the English ship which 
also meant a drinking vessel. • • 

Sambuk is«used in Kolafea as the small boat of a p&timfrr. The word is 

also applied to low-jying baghlfo from Yemen. It is the Arab sonbuk or 

sanablk, perhaps, as opposed to the slow baghla, from the Arab sabk fast or 

outstripping. In Barbosa (1500, Stanley's Edition 5, 64-68, Wl) sanbucs 

and sambucos are generally small vessels of the Malabar country. It occurs 

frequently in Yasco da Gama's Three Yoyages (79, 80, 109, 246, 333). 

Early in the sixteenth century Yarthema (Badger's Ed., 154) described the 

sambuohi of Kalikat as a flat-bottomed boat, and ^Llbuquerque (1510, 

Com. I. 18) described it as a Moorish boat. In the seventh century this 

word was introduced by the Arabs into Spain, and has been adopted as 

xabeque into several European languages (Taylors Words and Places, 

443). Almadia a small canoe, though apparently not known on the Thana 

coast, has a history closely like the history of the sambuk, ^The word which 

is the Arabic eUmadiya or ferry was brought by the Arabs into Spain, 

where it still means a raft (Taylor's Words and Places, 443). The sftme 

word almaida is noticed among the* Kalikat shipping (Badger's Yarthema, 

154) as a small bark of one piece, and is mentioned by Albuquerque (Com.* 

I. 26) and by Barbosa (9) on the African coast «ts hollowed out of a single 

trunk. It is still used in Portuguese as a small canoe. # 

Toni is a dug-out canoe. It is used "in Bombay harbour instead of hodi, 

but it is generally believed to have bqen introduced by the Europeans. 

. Doni is a Kanarese word for a canoe. Smyth gives tome a canoe of some 

burden in use on the Malabar coast Doni or dohna is the Somali for a 

boat Bigby in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc YI. 92; IX 168. 
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1 McCrindle'a Periplus, 1 18. s Commentaries of Albuquerque, L # 18. 

* Low's Indian Navy, 1. 169. • • 

4 The origij^f the English bumboat is doubtful. Webster gives the improbable 
bum for^rfttock from its broad shape ; Skeat gives the Duflch bin, the om being 
originally a well to keep fish alive ; Smyth, gives bumbafd or bombard the name 
of ajriarrel, because these boats used to bring beer to soldiers on duty ; Captain 
w suggests bum to dun, as iu bum-bailiff! because the women used to advance 
on credit and dun the seamen on pay day. # 

b 310—91 
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Of eight names of parts of a vessel, three are Sanskrit-Hinda, three oi 
which one is doubtful un-Sanfckrit Hindu, and two of which one is doubtful 
European. The keel is sometimes called ode an un-Sanskrit Hindu word 
and sometimes pathdn a Sanskrit word. The bow is ndl a Sanskrit word, 
and a piece of wood at the bow is called bhurda, perhaps the English 
board as the word is used in the Bombay harbour in the phrase bordrpar on 
board. 1 The stern is vare also vardm, perhaps un-Sanskrit Hindu from var 
meaning the high part. Th% cross beams or thwarts are vdk y the ordinary 
Sanskrit-Mardthi across or athwart. The long beam are durmedh an un- 
Sanskrit Hindu word for shaft or post. The side timbers are perch* , 
perhaps from the Sanskrit per a joint or a space between joints. 

Of fourteen words for the Sittings of a vessel seven* are un-Sanskrit 
Hindu, three Sanskrit, two European, two Arab, and one Hindustani 
The rudder or sukdn is the Arabic sukkdn. The mast is dolkdthi, 
the moving or swaying post, apparently Hindu, the* dot being un- 
Sanskrit and the kdthi or post Sanskrit* The yard, parm&n or parban* 
is said to be Hindustani For sails there are four words. The main 
sail is shid, a Hindu word apparently un-Sanskrit The stern sail is 
kahabi of unknown origin. Tile bow-sail is bom, apparently from the 
European boom and that from the Germaa baum or tree, that is pole, 
because it is fastened to a boom of loose boV-sprit. Mr. Whitworth 
notices that the Gujar&t sailors use the words bom and jib more correctly 
than the Konkan sailors, using bom for the loose bow-snrit and Jt& 
for the jib-sail. 2 The storm-sail is burkas, apparently the Arabic burka 
a ve^il. The sheet is ndde, apparently un-Sanskrit Hindu. The pulley 
is kappi aid the pulley-rgpe idali, both apparently Hindu words. The 
thole pin is dole apparently Hindu. The oar is either vattu, apparently 
un-Sanskrit Hindu, halua among the Musalmans, or phalati properly the 
steering paddle perhaps the European float. The anchor is mdngar, com- 
monly called langar. apparently the Sanskrit langal meaning plough. 

The two sea terms in commonest use, gho% and daman, are Persian. 
Ghoa from goshah, apparently in the sense of corner or point, means the 
lower end of the sail-yard, the tack. * As, in going in a wind, the tack is 
always«fastened on the windward or weather side, the order to the helms- 
man, gh*8 0% gl&8 kar, means luff or go into the wind.* Daman, from 
the Persian and Sanskrit daman in the sense of row or fringe, means the 
she%t of the sail, and, as in sailing into a wind, the sheet is always made 
fast on the lee side, daman means leeward, and the order to the hemisman, 
daman or daman kar. means ease off the wind. 

These details show lfour cases in which the east seems to have taken n ames 
*o f vessels from the west \ the adoption of the Portuguese batel in the Arab 
botil and the GujarAt batela ; the Adoption of the Portuguese barea in the 
Thana bdrkas or small craft and the, KolAba bdrdkin or small boat ; the adop- 
tion from the Portuguese of drmdr by the Kol&ba Kolis to mean a war-ship, , 
and the adoption of the English bumboat. In seven cases Europe has taken 
names of boats from Asia, four of them before and three of them since the 
Portuguese discovery of the sea route to India. Of tlie four cases before 
Portuguese times, two belong to the Arab rule in Spain in the eighth 






* Mr. E. H. Aitken, 

2 Jib seems an English word, the sail thai is easily turned, jib meani _ 
the phrase a jibbing hone. like the Gniar&t sailors some of the Bombay 
use jft for the sail and bom for the loose bow-sprit 
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century, xabeque from the Arab eonbuk and almaida from the Arab 
el m'adiya, and two are a trace of the "Venetian relations with the 
Saracens or Egyptians in the fourteenth* and fifteenth centuries, galley, 
galleon, and galleass apparently from the Red Sea jelua or gelua, and 
carvel or caravel perhaps from ghurdb. Four adoptions have taken place 
since Portuguese times, patamdr a news-boat adopted into Portuguese from 
the Konkan patvmdr ; jolly-boat from gallivat adopted by both the Por- 
tuguese and the English ; and dkmgy adopted by the English from dJumgi. 
In some of these cases.it is doubtful whether the word was adopted or 
whether the word was not common to the east find to the west Thus the 
gal of the Indian galbat, of the Red Se&jelua or gelua, and of the Mediter- 
ranean galley seems to appear again in the Panish jolle of yawl. So also 
bdrkas is found on the Thana coast, in the Red Sea, and in most of the, 
languages of western Europe. The Thana word shipil for a canoe, as has 
been noticed, is apparently not derrVfed from the English ship though from 
their both meaning a drinking anc^a sailing vessel the words seem to have 
a common though unconnected origin. # 

The names of some Indian vessels, which do not appear* in the Thana 
boat-list, offer further examples of a rSal or of a seeming connection 
between the shipping of the east and the shipping of the west. 

The late Professor Dowson held that the English word barge came from 
the Arab bdraij a large vessel of war. He shows that, unlike ^ts modern 
representative* the old English barge was a vessel of trade and of war. As 
barga is the form of ^arca which appears in* several West European languages, 
the proof of borrowing by the west from the east is perhaps doubtful Cut 
the fact of common possession remains. Under the name kdturftihe special 
craft of the pirates of Porka on the Malabar coast was famous during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Judging from the descriptions, there 
seem to have tieen more than one k&tur. Yarthema (1503 ; ledger's Edition, 
154) makes the chalur a narrow sharp canoe ; Barbosa, (1510 ; Stanley's 
Edition, 157) makes it a small vessel like a brigantine ; in the chronicles of 
Albuquerque (1510 ; II. 236) it appears as a small man-of-war ; and in 
1536 (Kerr's Voyages, VI. 238) the barge of King Bahadur of Gujarat is 
called a katur. As the word katur has been adopted into Portuguese as a , 
small war vessel *it seems probabfothat the broad and shortaEng lish*man-of- 
waVs cutter is called after the Indian katur' The quick-sailing sloops with 
running bow-sprits % known as outters, are more likely to get their name 
from their speed. But they may possibly be named after the other or m 
Malay variety of katur. 

Caravel or carvel, though now unknown, was a favourite craft with the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth and with the English in the seventeenth • 
century. It was known in Europe before the Portuguese rounded the 
Gape of Good Hope. Vasco da Gama had a caravel of fifty tons in his 
,fi«t fleet (1498). 1 The caravel is described in Albuquerque's Com- 
mentaries (1510) as a round boat of about 200 tons with lateen sails. 8 
At the end of the sixteenth century it appears in Davis' Voyages as a light 
vessel with high square poop from 100 to 200 tons, invariably lateen-rigged 
though some carried square sails on the fore-mast. 8 Smith describes it as 
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Barge. 



Kdtur. 



Caravel, 



1 Da Gama'p^flree Voyages, 26. Da Gama took five lateen-rigged caravels in his 
seeond voygdie (1502 ; ditto 281), and brought out some more u» 1624 which were fitted 



sails in Dabhol. Ditto 308 ; Kerr, H. 302. 



1.4. 



>, p. 166. The editor derives it from the Italian earavella. Lindsay (Merchant 
lg, I. 669) notices that the caravel was not always small. 
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In connection with the sea trade between the east and the west the Appendix A. 
disputed question of the origin of the cdmpass claims notice. The — - 

magnet and its power of drawing iron TOre as well known to the Romans Taw 111 Boat*. 
(Pliny, a-d. 77, Nat His. Bk. xxxiv, chap. xiv. and xvi) as to the early Mariner's Compass. 
Hindus. But Pliny* does not seem to have known that the magnet had • 

power to make iron turn to the north, while the early Hindu astrologers 
are said to have used the magnet, as they still use the modern compass, 
in fixing the nortb»and east in laying foundations and in other religious 
ceremonies. Though .the compass now universally, or at least generally, 
used by Hindu Joshis is the European compass, there is said to have • 

been an older compass, an iron fish that floated in a vessel of oil and 
pointed to the north. The fact of this older Hindu compass seems placed 
beyond doubt b^the Sanskrit word machchh-yanira or fish machine, which 
Molesworth gives as a name for the mariner's compass. 1 

In the eight]! and ninth centiMes the Khalifas induced learned Br£h- 
mans to settle at Baghdad, and* under their teaching, the Arabs made 
great progress in navigation, trigonometry, astronomy, and medicine. 8 • 
The fact that in the Arab word for the polarized needle ktiib-Tiamd, kutb the 
north pole is Arabic and namd the pointer is Persian, suggests that the 
Arabs did not know of the polarity of the needle, till after their conquest 
of Persia, and that they 4earned° it •from Brahman astrologers. Masudi's . 

(915) accounts of navigation seem to show thafrthe Arabs of his time had 
not begun tg use the needle. 8 When the Arabs began to steer by the 
needle is not known, fearly in the thirteenth century a Mediterranean 
captain is mentidhed as steering ftt night by the help of a polarized, iron 
needle buoyed on the surface of a jar of wate/ by a cross reed or piece of 
wood. About the same time captains in the Indian seas are said to have 
steered by the help of a magnetised iron fish which pointed to the north. * 
Another writer of a slightly earlier date (1218) notices that the magnet 
which made iron point to the north came from India. 4 ** 

It is curious that about seventy years later Marco Polo (1290) takes 
no notice of the Indian knowledge of this north-pointing fish, and that the 
Italian traveller Nicolo Oonti (1420-1440), who was specially acquainted a 

with navigation, says that the Indians neves used the compass (India in 
XVth Century, Nicolo Conti f 27). At the same time* Era Mauro, 
another Italian writer of the fifteenth century (Vincent's Periplus, II. 673; 
Stevenson's Sketch of Discovery, 332), notices that all Indian ships carried 
astronomers, who # seem to correspond with Nicolo Conti's (India in XVtfr 
Century, 26) Brahman astronomers who by supernatural power were 

• 

1 Colonel J. W. Watson (Nov. 2, 1882) supplies the following valuable note from 

Rathiawar. The modern compass under the name of hHkha yantra is used by all the 

coasting crews. But there was an older compass a needle in the shane of a fish which * 

# ♦was kept floating in a vessel of oil or water and by some magnetic power always 

erintea to the north. It is said to have been invented by Mai Danav the father-in- 
w of Ravan. An account of it is given in the Kashyap Sanhita of Kashyap Rishi. * 

Mr. Miller says (20th Octber 1882), about fifteen yean ago a Kharva from Veraval 
told me he was going 4o sail his khobia to Aden. I asked him how he steered. He 
said by the compass. But that his forefathers did not use the compass but steered 
by a small iron fish floating in a basin of oil and pointing to the north. • 

9 The Arab knowledge of astronomy dates from the eighth century, R Anaud's 
Abu-1-fida, «££ compare Reinaud's Memoir Sur. l'lnde, 909, 31 ^ 315. 

3 Rein^Kis Abu-1-fida, cccix. * 

4 R^if&ud's Abu*l-fida, ccaii. cciv. It is worthy of note that these writers do not 
^of the needle or fish compass as new inventions. Another account (Stevenson's 
ten, 328) cites a notice of the compass in a French poet of the end of the 

twelfth century. • 
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Appendix A. a ^le to raise and to still storms. Fra Mauro tolls that an Indian ship, 

ThA ~~fia ta. "* cr068 ^ n £» fro 1 ** India to Africa, was driven about 2000 miles to the 

. south and west, and that the astronomer on board brought her back 

armers Compass, ^f^j. sailing north for seventy days. In such a storm, when sun and stars 

• must have been hid for days, it seems probable that •nothing could have 

saved the ship but the north-pointing fish. The Brahman astrologers 
assumption of supernatural power and the fact that the Indian knowledge of 
a north-pointing fish escaped the notice of Marco Polo and Nicolo Conti, 
make it probable that the joshis or astrologers kept* their knowledge of the 
• fish a secret and claimed to tell the north by supernatural means. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, according to a writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1 the Italian Flavio Gioio worke^out the modern 
•ompass by combining the north-pointing needle with the old wind-card. 3 

The use of the European compass snread east in the fifteenth century 

during the close connection between Venice and Egypt In 1500 the 

Portuguese found the Turkish and Rett Sea MusalmanB provided with 

* compasses, whose Italian name of busola or box showed that they came from 

^ Italy. The Arabs seem also to have translated busola, the Italian-box, 

into kokka the Arab box. 3 The ftindji sailors picked up the word hokka, 

and the astrologers, who soon found the new compass more suitable than 

~ the old fish-machine, Sanskritized and adopted it under the title hokka- 

yantra or tfte box-machine. * 

There remains the question whether the knowledge of the pOlarity of the 

needle came to the Hindus from tne Chinese. The Chinese claim to have 

known of tjie polarity of the needle as early as the twelfth century before 

Christ 4 It is doubtful whether they turned this knowledge to practical 

* account. If they did they seem afterwards to have lost it None of the 

Aral) writers mention the use of any form of compass by the phinese, and 

the Arab write** of the eighth and ninth centuries distinctly notice that 

^ * the Hindus of that* time were ahead of the Chinese in philosophy 

^ w and astronomy. 6 According to Reinaud, in spite of the silence of 

Marco Polo (1290) and of Ibn Bfctuta (1350), 6 there is no doubt that 

* the Chinese knew of the compass in the twelfth century after Christ and 

have since improved it into the modern Chinese compass. The modern 

Chinese <9bm^ass, 4 like the modern European compass, is a combination of a 

«» needle and a wind-card. But the facts that they call their needle the 

south-pointer, ting nan chin, and that the card is divided into twenty-four 

instead of into thirty-two points, seem to show that the Chinese and the 

European compasses are disjbinct inventions. 7 The want of information 

about the early Hinftu us*e of the fish-machine, and the long period that 

^passed between the introduction of Hindu astronomy and astrology into 

Persia and the earliest recorded * use of the north-pointing fish, make the 

w Hindu share in the discovery of the compass doubtful Still, so far as it 

goes, the evidence favours the view that the Hindus found out that th* 

magnet polarized iron, and from this knowledge invented a rough but 

w serviceable seaman's compass in the machchh-yanfora or fish machine. 

to 

* * - ■ ■ ■ 

1 Article Ship-building. Other writers seem more doubtful about the origin of 
the modern compass, Stevenson's Sketch of Discovery, 328, 334. 

8 The wind card seems originally to have been made by the Gttqgks, Reinaud 
(Abu-1-fida, co.) gives a specimen of an old Arab wind card. ^^^ 

• Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, oczL Holch<\\R Arab-Persian^ for a box or easkStfeMttiisai 
Lntfullah. * Remand's Abu-1-fida, ocv. 

"Memoir Snr l'lnde, 321. * Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, ccvi, oovii, 

7 Lord Macartney in Vincent, II. 656, 658, 660. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 1250-1330. 

The Reverend H. Bochum, S. J., has supplied the following note on the Appendix B. 
great Christian movement in the fourteenth^century of which the Mission christian Missions, 
at Thana formed ft part * # 1250-1330. 

From the beginning of the thirteenth century the Popes of Rome and the 
French Kings had taken a specidl* interest in the evangelization of the 
powerful nation of the Moghals. puring the seven years ending 1253 four * 

embassies consisting of missionaries of the Order of ^ Francis of Assissium • 
and St* Dominic were sent partly by Pope Innocent IV and partly by 
King Louis IX of France to the Moghal princes in the interior of Asia. 1 In # 

1289 another papal legate, the Franciscan Friar John de Montecorvino, 
was commissioned by Pope Nfeolas IY to negociate with the Moghal . 

Khans of Persia and China. 3 It is to this Fiiar that the fiist Roman 
Catholic Missions in India, 200 years before the arrival of the Portuguese, 
owe their dHgin. We tire able to # trace the steps of these early 
missionaries in India for a period «f nearly sixty years from the last ten 
years of the thirteenth century to the beginning of the second «half of the 
fourteenth century. Then all trace ceases, a sign that their missionary 
work in India was suspended or given up. In consequence of the war * 
with the younger brother of Kublai Khan, the Friar John de Montecorvino 
was unable to continue his journey to China by land from l&uris in Persia. • 

He resolved to take the sea route by India to China. • During a stay of # • •* 

thirteen months at Meliapur near Madras he learnt much of the Native • 

Christians of St Thomas at Meliapur a*d on the Malabar Coast. In 1303, 
when he was settled in Peking under the protection of the Emperor, he wrote # 

to the Pope asking him to send missionaries to India as well as to, China, 
and in India recommending Quilon as the place best suitecf for missionary 
work. In a second letter he repeated the same request. The request wfes 
soon complied with* In 1307 a bang of missionaries were sent to China ; • 

and probably before 1318 a regular mission of Franciscans and Dominicans * • 

was established on the Coromandel Coast, though it lasted for only a short 
time. 8 Corvino's recommendation of Quilon was not forgotten. In 1328 
the Dominican Friar Jordanus was appointed Bishop of Quilon by Pope * 
John XXII. 4 Jordanus had come to India in 1321 with a large missionary 
band of Franciscans and Dominicans, past of whom on their arrival were • 

# slain for the faith at Thana. They had been sent from Avignon, where 
the Pope resided, in 1319, and, after preaching the Gospel in Persia, had # 

come to Ormuz where they embarked on a vessel which was bound for # 

Meliapur. At Diu tfrey were separated into two vessels, and all trace of 

one of the parties was lost. The other, among whom were the Dominican 

• 

1 Hitter, 5rok. I. p. 298. Abel Remusat : Memoir Sur fes Relations Politique* 
dee PrinoJcTChret. avec lea Eroperenra Mongols* 

2 Ri/£r, Erdk. I. p. 258, 283-299. 
* Wt. Kunstman, Hist. PoL Bl. 1866. 4 B. Brovius, Annates Ad. An. 1328. 
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Appendix B. Jordanua with four Franciscans, landed at Thana. 1 Details of Jordana 

Christian Missions, an( * ^ companions are grven in his own letters and in those of Oderic 

1260-1390. another Franciscan missionary in* India. They are also noticed by die 

papal legate John de Marignola, who was sent by Pope Benedict XII m 
• 1339 at the head of tifty missionaries to China, where he stayed for four 

years and then sailed to India. 3 He visited the tomb of St. Thomas the 
Apostle at Meliapur and the Christians on the Malabar Coast After 
fourteen months he returned to Europe, and, in 1353, related to Pope 
Innocent IV the report of his missionary expeditions in the east* 

l Wadding, Annales Minornm Art. An. 1321. The suggestion may be offered that 

/ome of the monks who were connected with these missions maf have passed inlaid 

by Nasik down the Godavari. Near Nirmal on the Godavari, about half-wit j 

between Haidarabad and Nagpur, open ajr # chamber-tombs or dolmens have beea 4 

m found* marked with large stone crosses. Jordanus found tie poorer classee of ■ 

Hindus near Sopara most willing to become^Christians. Had it not been for tat 
m hostility of the Musalmans he felt confident of success. It seems possible that then 
was at that time a connection between the Sopara Jtods and the inland Kola and task 
« some of the Sopara converts may have advised the missionaries to ao to a land which 

they knew would be friendly and which was free from the fear of Musalman inter 
ference. * 

Dr. Fergusson (Rude Stone Monuments, «489) noticesjthese crosses beside the rode 
tombs as illustrations of Pope Gregory the Great's policy not to destroy heatha 5 
temples ana buildings but to turn them to the service of God. Perhaps the ft 
missionary who consecrated the old form of burial was influenced by # the feeling to j 
which Colonel Dalton (Ethnology of* Bengal, 204) nas given expression in his « 
account of the Mundas or eastern Kola, whe?are probably related to the builders of * 
these cross-adorned tombs. * I think that Mundas who become Christians may be { 
allowed to keep as much as they wish of their beautiful funeral ceremonial. There ■ j 
. m nothing in it repulsive to our religious sentiments. ' ] 

* Yule's Cathay. ■ 

a J. G. Meincrt, John de Marignola's Travels in the East, 1339- 1353. Prag. 1828. * 
w Ritter Asien IW2 p. 57-62. Dr. Kunstman, Hist. Pol. BL 1856. 5th and 6th Art : 

» m w ' Missions in India asd China of the 14th Century.' 

w * These crosses are single stones dressed in the latest form of cross about ten feet long of which tens 

feet are above the ground. In Dr. Fergueson's opinion they probably belong to the eleventh or tweVtt 
w century. See illustration anddeecriptlon in Rude Stone Monuments, 486,488. 
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PORTUGUESE LAND REVENUE, 1535-1547. 
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Appendix C. 

Portuguese Land 

Revenue, 

1535-1547. 



An im)fted above (pp. 812 and 313) the size of the muda varied in different parts of the district. Ac- 
rordinf to Jervls (Weights and Measures, 1825) one muda was equal to twenty-five pkarae, which, on 
the hiisis of one phara to eighty-nine pounds, is equal to 2225 English pounds. „ 

B 310-92 
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DISTRICTS. 



Silah|ri 



THE NAME SILAHARA. 

IX Reasons have been givan in the text (p. 422 and note 4) for holdir.: 

that Silahara is a Sanskritized word and that the fitfahAra family belong' .d 
to the early or eastern tribe of which a trace remains in the common 
Maratha and Marathi-Kunbi surname Shelar. The original of this nait.t* 
seems to be the tin-Sanskrit (I^ra vidian or Kolarian) Mar&thi shel a be-^oar. 
JThe Shelar tribe are peculiar among Marathas or Marathi-Kunbi s in 
refusing to eat the goat This rule against eating goats' flesh and the 
resemblance of their name to the worot for goat suggest that this is an 
example of the practice, common among Bengal Kolarians, of adopting th>> 
name of an animal as a tribal distinction, making it' the crest or tott* in, 
called deoak in Maratni, and abstaining from, feeding on it. 1 This trace of 

* what is considered to be a Kolarian practice is interesting in connection 

with the apparent relation between the Kods of the Sopara burial circle 
and the Kols and Gonds of the Central Province^. 3 



1 Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal, 162,189; LubbockS Primitive Condition of Man, 
172-173. Colonel Dalton notices the case of certain Khaasias who, contrary to th^ 
custom of their tribe, refuse to eat the sheep. Probably, he says, they call tbemselws 
the sheep tribe and so, according to Kolarian custom, are debarred from eating the 
iheep. Ethnology of Bengal, 161; 

* For the Kods see above p. 409 and note 1 and Vol XIV. p. 325 and Appendix 
pp, k 4l4-4l& 
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Ab-der Raxzak : Persian traveller (a.d. 1440), 447* 
AHngton : Captain (1780), 506, 507. 
AbkAri : see Excise. 
Abulama : ancient city, Obollah (?), 4tt„ 
Account books : 309. # 

Acquisition : (1774-1817), 527. 
Aden • 409 note 2, 410 note 5, 429, 444, 446, 452, 
465, 467, 486. • 

Adhik&ris : village and sub-divisional oflfcers, 538, 
672-573. • • • 

Adil Xhin : Bijapur king (1636), 464. 

Administration: Silahara ^.d. 810-1260), 428; 
Portuguese (1534 - 1£70), 455, 459. See LaxftI Ad- 
ministration. 

A d minis trative History : see History. 

Adnli : African port, 419. 

Africa : Indian trade with, 404 and note 3, 420, 
429, 430, 431? 433, 444, 445, 446, 465, 466, 467, 
. 519,520. 

Africans: 64. 

Agfahi : 426 note 3, 443, 451, 456, 459, £65, 468, 
483, 484, 485, 490, 499, 514 ; surveyed (1793-94), 
558. 

Agatharcides : fB.c. 177), 404 note 3; 411 note J. 
Agriculture : 280-304. 

Agris : husbandmen, 61, 62, 63, 115-117. 
Ahmad : Bahmani (1422- 1435), 441. # 

Ahmadabad : 506, 51 1. « 

Aitken : Mr. E. H., 396 note 1, 397 note 1, 711 
note 1. 

Aiyapdev : Hindu chief, 425. 

Akbar : Moghal Emperor (1543-1605), 453. * 

Xkarmfabes : bastards, 142. 

Ali-ud-din Khilji : (1297-1317), 438. 

Albuquerque : Portuguese Viceroy (1510), 470. 

Alexander the Great : (b.c. 333-325) 404 note 3. 
Alexandria : 414, 420. 

Alish&h : Musalman admiral (1528), 449, 450 v 
Alp Khdn : GiFjarat general (1300- 1318), 438. 
Ambada; Solanki general (1150), 426, 436. 

AmbariAth : 66, 428. 
Amooli pass : 5, 319. 
America ; trade with, 519, 520. 



Amoghvarsh : Rashtrakuta king (a.d. 877), 424. 
Anantde^ : fourteenth Silahara king (1094), 422 
note 1, 425, 426. 

Anantp&l : See Anantdev. 

Animals : 42-47 ; trade in, 431, 446, 468, 

Anchor : 722. m 

Andhrabhrity&s : (b.c. 20O-a.i>. 200), 60,409, 

411, 414. # 

Androi : Pliny's, 409 note 3. • 

Andubar : the Indian, 404 note 3. 
Angdena :lx>dy or poll cess, 553. 
Angria : 474, 48§, 489, 496, 497, 502, 555 note 2, 55f. 
Anhilv&da .60,436,437. 
Anjidiv r island, 470, 472. 
Anjor : Portuguese sub-division, 456. 

I Anquetil dn tyrron : T1757), 498-499. 

Antonio do Porto : Franciscan friar (1540), 460, 
461 note 1. • • 

Apar&ditya: SilAhara king I. (1138), 422 note 1, 

426, 42<H II. (1185), 422 note 1, 427, 429 # 
Apar&jit : eighth Silahara kin£ (997), *22rfote 1, 
424, 425. • • 

Anar&nta : ancient Konkan, 405, 407 note U 

. Apasfcunba Br&hinaifs : 74. • • 

Apir : Onhir {f ), 4Q4 note 3. 

ApologOS : Obollah (?), 418. 

Arabia : trade with, 403* 404 and note 3, 411 note 
1, 412, 429, 430, 431, 432, 444, 445, 466, 467, 486„ 
520. # • 

* Arafls : 61, 404 note 3, 417, 420, 421, 429, 431, 
432, 434, 471, 476, 481, 482 # 488, 516, 523, 525. 

Arbitration Court : 633. 

Ardbel • half -share system, 530 ; a form of assess* 
ment, 565. 

Area : 2, 280, 672, 674, 677, 679, 682 684, 687„ 

689, 691, 694, 696. 
Ariake : Ptolemy's Maratha country, 414, * < 

Arii : Marathas, 415. 
Arikeshari : tenth SJJjihara king (1017), 422 note 

1, 425 and note 3. 

Aljmn : the Pandav, 404. 

AnnAr : a sailing vessel, 719. 

Army : Portuguese, 457, 419 ; road, 614.. 

Am&la ; i&lanA 11, 493, 507, 523. 
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Pu-tinc iyuuKy. 410 BJjiriT : Peahwa .1?<K . 512. 

visa a* A.-sa..vijfc. 4! : :wi Bagfcla an Arar, Zttecn-rigged Teasel. 352-3K. Tli 

Arthur, Sir George : :>*.:- is* :. MS Baglan 419: chief .>f isio-. 440, 



Article* of Trade s»:->2. 4:t *>, 43\ 42^ 

431. 444-44*\ 4r." -4r>. 4S7. "I *. ?;j i-:<* I. Bahadur : G::;ara: king 153!?*. 451. | 



f.rt. 7. 43*2. 43-:, 4>". 4". *y. f 4;-!. 4ML 1U1mi»™« : 1347-14*2 440, 442, 444, 551 *A 
Ashok B..:. 225 4l4, 4*?. 4M a*i *:« 1. 4-/7 p^^^ : ULl: . L ^ D ^ ^ 4li 

■cm !. 4*tf Bahurapis «* Bkctu. 

Aspect 2 *. *:;. 673. •-■r. *?*. -si. <ss. **. .Bairagis r^-; ^ te ^r« i*>. 

*». W. ■?«. •:**>. ^ Bakar Fakili : wclMumwk. 2S2. 

•Balaji Vishranath : r\*h»* 17I3>, 4>9. 
Balance Sheet : I^tr-:.: .in i L^al Fun-is, 652,tw3L 
Bala? or Balyav d-hi^-b^ 344. 710. 
Balharas : 4*2. 434 a:. : c :e 10. 






r**^-! 



fLe Man:i-L«. -Vv? r •>; " : i=7r-v*-i 

rate*. .>•"• : :i *"*!:!■.::>. -V*- 1. .:■= 7 : —"■:■? 



K " * a ^ *« k:i - : . r_-~ *-*:*-- :=. >-L«:"c ftilVi^W Atmaram Gupte Mr., 37$ note 1 
(17*M*II - -V2 ari .V3 ^ c 1 : - Kar^a ^: Babir : ^ Wi 



laad .1** . 5* n„* ., ; : r^ :: !>:. . .-., : ^^ ^ Niik = ^^^ ^7. 

p*,l m kz^I „*: ? :- K^ 7 ^. .«■ : :,rrzy « Bambot ; ^ -^ 

o*> z:-:e L . .... ,-tr* *** *_ : :rT: i BambOOS SO. 43r r,,tc x 

the ■.*ov---rt3:*" :-:rj.i' : ■. - r >. ». -.-•= . »■* *■ : • 

• "1 1 • • - " * ..'.i,. Ban: a »t'. :.e. UO cose 1. 

fixed as en*-~.rl !?:S . '- :*>7 : -Jr^- ::r rnili- BanaTMT : 4J?. ^ 

4»rv d««s. 5>* &■ -c 2 : Mr. M»»r:--.-f* i^ -w. Band KoEs : iarIy tr "^' U> " 

5^' note 2 ; proper j :,r & ix «ar*. M : eirlv * Bandar Boat : tk.. 344. 

MynKa^ »*=« uKratw.MihV Bandra = 4ol. 4o7 ? 4»». 4«, 4.6, 4S4, *». .«. 

(1S24., 571 : Mr. &«'• .ri-ini-va 1S2S . 57*1 BanilftlS : Vaci-i. WS note lg.4S>,.V20 au.luote* 

n«e 3: fomT «:« aV^Ic^u .1S2S . n:t* S. Bapura^ Lambia : Maratha commander «>li'. 

571-572: 57S and n *■= >: as*e«2iexir il>2S 574- * ,v — 

575 : ir Siaksh:, Rijr.-rl. a=d F^y j*i croin Kntal BaraBalntaS the twelve ria^e serrante. 564, 574- 

(l$W-lN<». 577 nrtte^: aulucitDt revised Barap dLuakra general. 435 an 1 note 4. 

(IS36- 1542'. 57S-554 : k*-\u -i1S^«1>I2-. 5S4. Barbosa : traveller lA-P. 1500-1514^, 446* 

6S5 i,- coo. a and bt:el-pala:s. 5^7 n te 3 : c ».t an«l Barge : 723. 

jprofic of tillage in n rth Thana .1S45'. 5S7-5S9; Bails : husbandmen, 117. ^ 

anfvey needed . 1551. 1n*> . 5» n::e 2 : snrvey Barkaa^ coating craft. 717. 

introduced. 1 1S52-1S<W . . 5'»621 ; edecu, 021 Basappa : founder of the Lingayats (1150), 110. 

" note 2, 622 : results ■ ls"v4 - 157S-. •122. " - Baagad : hill, 4, 5. 

Aaoras : mythic warrior» F *K Basaein : tea" trade, S5S-359 ; 404, 427 note 1, 437, 

Ataxia : penumera, 10S. ^3 ^ s 4V) ^ ^ ^ 455§ 457j 459 m§ 

t 5 Ca U ^T 1 *-' 42A ™ -W-f *<*> 4 *>' 4W " 46S » **• 4T0 * 4S0 ' 481 « 

Attir Koaalmana : 336. ^^ +s4 4S5 ^ 490 494> 496j 408 ^ ^ 50^ 

Alidich Brahman* - .4.^ ^ . " 503, 507, 510, 512; siege and fall (1739), 493; 

Augustine Friars : 4m. treatv of (1S03) 512> - 14j -^ 523 . umler the 

AugUStUS : Koman Lmperor (s.c. 36- a.d. 17s 410 Port0|MC-e ^530-1740,, 552 ; nurvey, 552 note 4 ; 

not *^ , ^ m , rc-afisessed by the Marathas (1730- 1760k 555 

Aungier: Ojrald. Bomhay Governor H669-1677), ^ 3; ^^^ ll793 . W)| 5 58 : cesser added. 

474. 47o. 4.*. 500: the best tilled spot in India (1S17), 5«» ; 

Aur*llgieb: Mo^hal Lmpcror (a.d. l^-l.O.i, pn>speritv thc Wiult of taud , 563 and note 7, 

4.9, 4M>.4M. 4,s. 4N. notc 6 ^ or ] 

Antbandi or tapping- knife cess : W3, S44. , . ^ . „ •• ^- * 

AUlwuiui w ia *'4'"J6 T^T ": system chiefly in Bassein, at>o ; assessment 

ATApa:^t. l >atii..m,.oi..^i. r - .^ (|g37>! 5S35 tmage ^ and profit 

g 1 ^ 1 545v, 587 ; survey assessment intrtxiuoed 

_ - % . ^^ <1S62». 609-011 ; sub-divisioual details, bound- 

Sbvlonians •• 4W note 3. - »«- * re ^ "P^*. c J imate ' water » ■* ntf^s 3 ^ 

Ha k Bar : ^l*^ rental, stock, crops, people, 2, 678-6S0. 

Bad SeaSO&S: S02-304. Batela : sailing vessel, 346-347, 719. 
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BattljJB: 436, 442, 448, 450 and;note 1, 507. # 
Bdellium : gum, 404 note 3, 416, 430. 
Bftdsa : caves, 412, 413. 

Beherja or Pinjdl : river, 9. 

Bel&pur : 455, 479, 491, 503, 522. • 

Beldirg : atone cutters, 135. 

Benares : 406, 408. * 
Bene-Isr&ls : 273-274. 

Berenike : in Africa, 409 note 2, 410 note 5. 

Berkley : Mr., Railway engineer (1860), 325. 

Betel : nuts, 445 ; palm, <»8- 301 ; vine, 293-294. 

Bhagvanl&l Indraji : Pandit, 409 note 1, 419, 420 * 
note 8, 423 note 4, 424, 425 notes 1 and 6, 426 
notes 3 and 4, jg7 notes 1, 2, and 3. • 

Bh£ja : caves, 412. 

Bh&l :• village, Maratha and British rental com- 
pared (1817 and*819), 568 note 2. ' # * 

Bhandiris : palm-juice drawers, 61, Gi, 63,149-150. 

BMndnp: distilleries at, 398 ; 428 ; estate, 545-54& 

Bhangifl : scavengers, 190-191, * 

BhailflAlis : traders, 108. * 

Bhar&dis : religious beggars, 196. 

Bhdrgav Br&hmans : 78. * # 

Bharvids : shepherds, 144. 

Bh&tela Br&mans : 75. t 

BhAti&S : traders, 109, • 

BhatS : bards, 141. * 

Bh&tsa : river, 10. 

Bhen Eolis : see Raj Kolis, 

Bhillam: Chandor Yadav king (a.d. 915), 424. 

Bhils : early tribe, 156, 522, 523, 524, 

Bhim : see Bimb. 

Bhim&shankar : pass, 321, 508. 

BhimdevI : Solanki king (a.d. 1022-1072), 436. 

Bhiwndi : 2, 424, 437, 443, 465, 522, 523, 524, 525 ; 
assessment revised (1840), 584 ; cost and profit of 
tillage (1845),* 588; survey assessment (1860), 
606-608; sub-divisional details : boundaries, 
area, aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, 
stock,"crops, people, 2, 680-683. * 

Bhois : river-fishers, 146. 

Bhopi : village Mhar (1828), 574. 

Bhorinde : pass, 321. 

Bhorpis *• mimics, 141. * 

Bhosle " surname, 63 note 4, 493. 

Bigha : land measure, its meaning, 551 note 

3 ; 558 note 4 ; 567 and note 5 ; 571 note 2; 

included 30 and 38 guntbas, 579 note 3. 

Bigh&vni : tenure, 536 ; bigha rate, 565 ; (1828), 
574, 575; (1845), 587 ; bigha assessment needed 
(1851), 590. 

Bimb Or BhilE* traditional chief of Thina : ap- 
parently two Bhims one a Solanki or Gujarat 
Bbim Md. 1022-1072), the ethera Devgiri Yldav 
or DeocanBhim (a.d. 1286-1292), 62, 90, 437 note 2. 

Bird : Dr., 419. 



Birds : Raptores, 48, 49 ; Insessores, 49 ; Scan- 
sores, 49 ; Tenuirostres, 49, 50 ; Dentirostrcs, 
50, 51 ; Conirostre8, 51 ; Gemitores, 51 ; Rasorce, 
52 ; Grallatores, 52 ; Longirostres, 52 ; Latitores, 
53 ; Cultirostres, 53 ; Natatores, 53 ; Megitorcs, 
63 ; Vagatores, 53 ; Piscatores, 54. 

Births and Deaths : 669 • 670. • 

Birundakr&m : Aparajit (a.d. 997), 424. 
Blind : the, 668. 

Boats : 468, 469, 470, 711-726. See Vessels. 
Bodhisattva : potential Buddha, 408 note 2. 

Bohora Musalm&ns : 224, 239-240, 5^7. 

Bombay : modern port, 403 ; line of road (1026), 
428 ; temple remains (1050), 429 and note 1 ; 
centre of piracy (1290), 484 ; port (1500 and 
1514), 443, 449 ; pleasant island (1530), 450 ; 
battle of, 450 note 1 ; a Portuguese district * 
(1560), 455; small mart (1590), 465 and note 4; 
centre of piracy (1500), 471 and note 8 ; ceded 
to the British (1664), 472 ; state (1674), 474 ; 
Portuguese disturbances (1673-16/7), 478 ; Janjira 
Sidis (1680), proposed Maratha invasion (1682), 
Keigwin and Child (1683), 479; President's 
head-quarters* (1687), Child's death (1690), 480; 
the Sidis (1690), depressed state (1694-1708), 
481-482; trade and condition (1664-1696), 
485 and note 2 ; trade and taxes (1700), * 
487 and notef 1 and 2 ; merchants (1700), 488 ; 
town wall finished (1716) 4 recovers* from 

* depression (1710-1720), Portuguese disturbance 
(1720), 4^9 r Portuguese wish to buy (1727), 
490^ 492 and note 1 ; Portuguese refugees 
(1740), 494; alarm in Bombay, ditch mac|p 
(1740), 495, 496 ; storm (1740), 496 ; danger 
£rom the Marathas (,1750), Bombay prosperous 

• (1750), 497 and mote 1 ; new fortifications 
( 1757 -1*70),« 499*500; Parsons* account (1775) 
501 ; ship building and docks, danger front 
Marathas and French, Vadgaon convention (1779), 
502-504 ; scarcity of monej^(l781), 509 ; growth, 
Forbes* and Franklin's accounts (1783), 511 and 

* note 2; cotton trade with China (1790-1805), 
511, 519; great fire (1803),^15 ; famine (1812), 
513; trade (1800-1810), 514; state (1800-1810), 
Lord Valentia (1803), Sir J. Mackintosh (1804- 
1811), Captain BasilHall (1812), 514-517 ; details 
of trade (1800-1810), 518-520 ; summary of trade 4 
(1805-1882), 526 and note 2; population (1665, 
1669-1677, 1716,1750, 1764, 1780, 1812, 1816, • 
1826, 1882), 473, 474, 489, 497 note 1, 499, 500 
note 1, 511 note 2, 543, 516 and note 6, 526 and 
note 3. 

Bon^p : labour mortgage, 31 1 . 
Boone : Governor of Bombay (1720), 489 and note 1, 
Bor : pass, 61, 316, 318, 322, 341, 403, 412, 489, 
502, 503, 507^ 508, 512, 522. 
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Dhepbandi : scc> Dhep. 
Dheri : 454. 

Dhingi : Sindh sailing- vessel, 350-351. 

Dhobi Musalm&ns : 237. 

Dhodifa : early tribe, 157. 
Dhol&gris : drummers, 116. 
Dhor^olifl : 159 note 1, 167. 
Dickinson : Captain (ISIS), 523. 
Diseases : 663-666. 
Dispensaries : 667-668. 
Distilleries : 395- 39a 

Din : 448, «9, 451, 452, 465, 473, 485. 
Dob&h : ship-chandler's boat, 344, 345. 
Docks : Bombay, 499, 500, 501, 511 note 2, 515, 
517, 518. 

Domestic Animals : 42-44, 
' Dominican Friars : 460 note 7, 462, 483. 

Dom Joao DeMonOJ : Portuguese general (1516), 
449. • • 

Dom Joao Detystro : Portuguese Viceroy (1538), 

455. 
Dongari Kolis : early tribe, 168, 
Dtni : see Toni. 
Drammas : coins, 425 note 6, &7 note 3, 428 

and note 5. • 

Drayidian : dialect and people, 67 note 1. 
"Dress : trade in articles of, 430, 439, 445, 466 and 

note 6. * 

Drugs : £rade in, 430, 445, 467. 
Dublfa : early tribe, 158. 
Dugad : battle of (1780), 507. • - 

Duk&ntyiri : a Portuguese cess, 553. • 

Dfllajldi : one year tenure, 564 ; people of two 

villages, 565; tenure discontinued (1820), 566. 
Itoncan :the«Hon'ble Jonathan (1799-1813), 332 
'note 2, 517. 

Dnncker : 715. • . " * 

Dutch : the, 453, 458, 46% 468, 473, 486, 487. 
Dw4rka : 423. 

* la. 

Early Hindus • administrative history, form* of 

assessment, 550-551* 
Early Tribes : 60, 153- 189, 567, 580 note 2, 586. 
Earthquake^ : 16. 

Ebden : Mr. E. J., 37, note 1 pp. 60, 292, 338. 
Edict : Ashok, 404, 405. 

EgertOU : CoWl (1778), 503, 504 and note 2,505. 
tEgypf: Indian connection with, 403 and note 1, 

404 and note 3, 409, 416, 420, 448, 464. 
Egyptians : 404 note 3, 44a t 
Eks&U • one year tenure, 536, 550. 
Elephanta: 412,468, 479, 49S, 501 and* note 2, 

502, 508, 514. 
Elphinstone : the Hon'ble Mount Stuart (1819- 

1827), 322 note 2. 



{ Embankment : 281, 282. • 

! England : 403 note 1 ; trade with (1720). 488, 5K\ 
! 519. 

"English : the, 458, 462, 464, 472, 477, 47b, 479, 
482? 488, 490, 512-526. See British. 

Estates : Parsi, 256 and note Z 

Ethiopia : trade with 440, 4*4. 

Europeans : 446, 458 note 2, 470, 481, 482. 

Excise : 642-650. 

Exchange Bills : 305. 

Exports : 337, 338, 416, *20, 514. 

p. 

Factories : 394, 395, 449, 457*^6. 
Fairs : 228, 334, 335 and note 4. 
Famine.: 302-303, 511-513, 559 note 4, 562. 
Farming : See Revenue Farmers.* 
Fartak Point ; in Arabia, 4 10. 
FazendeirOS • Portuguese landlords, 450, 552> 
FergUflSOn : Dr., 4*3. 

Ferries : 330, 331. 

Fevers: 663-664. 

Fibres : 2<*>, 4to, 

Field Tools : 285, 286. 

Firangis, or Franks i 1*99. . 

Fire : «ombay (1803), 515. 
Fire Arms : import of, 446 nolo 2. 
• Fire Temple : 249, 250, 255, 432. 
Firewood •• 29. 

Fire Worship : 66, 247 and note 3, 253 note 4. 

Fisheries: 54-59. * 

Fishermen : 54, 146-149. 
Fishing Boats : 58. 

Forbes : J. (1780), 44 note 3, 500, 501, 509, 51L 
Forests*, area, blocks, description, 31-37; revenue, 

rights, wood-ash manure, varkas, free-grazing, 

committee, free grants, demarcation, fruit trees, 

38-42 ; 617. 
Foro : Portuguese quit-rent, 552. 
FortS : Portuguese, 456, 457, 490*491 ;499, 5ft, 523. 
Fra MaUTO : (1450), Italian writer, 725. 
Franciscan friars : 410 note 7. 461, 462, 483 and 

note 7. 
Fraud : 'assessment and accounts, 564 and note 7, 

565 note 6, 566, 569 note 6. 
French : the, 468, 502. 
Fryer: English traveller (1675), 317, 474, 476, 

477, 

a. • 

Galbat : general term for vessel, 343, 717. 

Gambhirgad : bill, 6. 

Gang Robberies : 523, 524, 526, 635. 

Gaagidhar Shistri -.murder of (isi6), 522. 

Gr&nja : trade in, 336. 

G&rgaon ; hot spring, 15. 
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: Portuguese, 458 and note 2, 490, ,491. 
Garndis : anake-charmers, 197. 

Gaspar Correa : Portuguese historian (1514 -1583), 
468. 

Gatknli: absentee tenure, 650. 
Gauadis : masons, 136\p 
Gautama : Naga king, 406. 
Gavlis : cow-keepers, 145. 
Gayakvid: surname,. 63 note 4. 
Gell : General, 636, 637.. . 
Gemelli Careri: traveller (1695), 483-484. 
Genealogical Table: Silahara, 422 note 1; 
Jawhar, 706. 

Geology •• M* 15. # 

Gerrha : trade with, 404 note 3, 411 note 1, 412. 
GhadsOS: singers* 141. *• 

GULripuri : island, 11. See Elephant*. 
Ghitis ; labourers, 151. 
GMsadis : tinkers, 151. • 

Ghodbaadar : 475, 493 ; sea trade, 358. * 

Qhos : the tack of a sail, 722. * 

Ghorib : old war vessel, 34$ note 1*71/, 
GibB0H : Mr. G. L., 1 note 1, 23 note 1, 46 note 2, 

47 note 1, 5$ note 1, 56 note 1, 60 note 1. 
Ginger : 292, 293. • 

Goa : 447, 451, 453, J63, 465, 469, 47f, 473, 476, 

486,493,494,495,501. 
Goddard : General (1780), 317, 504,505, 507, 508. 
Goggi : sixth Silahara king, 422 note 1, 424. 

Golak Brahmans : 77. 

Gol&S : weavers and labourers, 109. 

Gold Flowers : Sopara atupa, 409. 

Gomes : Manuel, Franciscan friar (1575-1590), 462. 

Gomma : a Hindu chief (a.d. 990), 425. 

Gonde : pass, 320. 

GondhllS : dancers, 197. • 

GoilSalaBodrigues : Jesuit monk (1560), 461, * 

Gorakbgad : fort, 523. 
Gorakh'Machhindar : hot spring, 16. * 

Gordon : Captain (1740), 495. 
Goregaon :%8, 545, 546, 578 note 1. 
Gosavifi : religious beggars, 196. 
Goshirah : sandalwood, 406. * * 

Gotamipntra I. : (a.d. 124), 412. 
Govardhan -Brahmans : 77 note 3. 

Goveli : foot-path, 321. 

Grants : 8ilahara, 426 and notes, 426 and notes, 

427 and notes, 428. , 
Greeks •* settlers in India, 403, 404 note 3, 405, 

407 note 1, 414, 415, 417, 418. 
Grose : English, traveller (1750), 494, 496, *497 

note 1. 
Guild : grading, 406 and note^, , 

Gujar Yinis : traders, 112. 
Gujarat : immigration from, 60 ; trade with, 414 

429,444, 465, 519 and note 1. 

b 310-93 



Gujarat Brahmans : 78. 

Guravs : temple servants, 142. 

Gypsies : European, names and origin ; history, 
distribution and language; perhaps partly 
descended from the Sanghars or Sanganians the 
famous Gujarat pirates (ad. 600-1300), 713*715. 



Hajam8 : Musalman barbers, 244. 

Hall : Captain (1812), 515 note 2, 516 note 6, 517. 

HalvaiS ^ sweetmeat-makers, 151. 

ffamals : carriers, 152. 

Hamilton : Capt. (1700- 17«0), 485. 

Hamyaman : probably Sanjan, 423, 425, 426, 428. 

Hare-catching : 47. m 

Harik : tillage, 289. 

HAipaldev : 8ilahara king (1150), 422 note 2, 426. 

Harpharan : a Parthian (?) Buddjyst, 413. 

Hartley : Captain (1780), 504, 506, 507. 

Hatra : ruins of, in Mesopotamia, 413. 

Havala : a rent assignment, 561. * 

Havaldars: village managers (1741)! 556; land 
allotments to, 568 and note 2 ; village threshing- 
floor keepers (1828), 574. 

Health : 663-670. • 

Heber : Bishop* 1824), 2, 318, 571. 

Hereditary Officers : deshmukhB and others; 538, 
553, 554, 556; cease Jho be of use, 663; their 
izafat villages, 964 ; made nominal proprietors by 
the Afarathas, 565 ; (1828), 532-573. \ 

Hetkaris : husbandmen, 119. * # 

Hills : 4-8. 

Hffl-passes : 5, 6, 319*322, 508, 522* 

Hill-tillage : 283, 284. 

Hindus *403*404liote 3, 411, 413, 416, 417, 420, 
428, 431, 439, 446, 462,^68, 488, 499, 520, 521. « 

Hippalus : Greek sailor (a.d. 47), 410. 

History : Political, early Jlindu (B.C. 2^5 -a.d. 
1290), 403-437; Musalman (1300-1500), 438-4*6; 

* Portuguese (1500- 1670), 447-474; Maratha (1670- 
1800), 475-511 ; English (1800-1882), 512-526; 
Administrative, early Hindu, Musalman, Por- 
tuguese, Maratha, 550*562; Britjsh manage- 
ment in Salsette and Karanja (1774-1819), 562, 
563 ; over the whole district ( 1817 - 1881 ), 563 -629 ; 
summary of British revenue history, $63. 

Hiwen Thsang : Chinese pilgrim (650); 432. * * 4 

Hodaga : boat, 719. 

Hodi : canoe, 721. • 

Hog Island : ll, 456, $01, 502, 50a 

HoUaydntra : the Mariner's compass, 726. 

.Holdings : 284. 

Holi: disturbance, 526. 

Hon : a coin, a tenure, 531 ; probably for hunda, 
565 note 7. * 
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r*te«*«66 note 2; (1836), 678, 670 ; assessment 
revised (1887), 688-684 and 600 note 2 : result*, 
686; survey assessment introduced (1869), 699- 
602 ; one of the pranks under the Peshwas, 800 
note 1 ; sub-divisional details: boundary, area, 
aepect, climate, water, soil, holdingB, rental, 
stock, crops, people, 2* 688-690. 
KamAl : Maratha rental,. 669. 

Kirnan • 466, 467, 490. 
Kimandurg : hill, 6. ' 

KfanftthJB : husbandmen* 1 19. 

KamAvifldir : sub-divisional officer, 664, 669, 
676. 

Kimlifl : husbandmen, 122. * 

K6n&d£fl : grasiers, 146. 

KfogoBr&hmajLi: 79. ^ 

Kanheri Caves : 404 note 2, 412, 414, 419, 424, 

466, 461 note 1, 498, 601, 609 and note 6. 
KAnhoji ; Angria (1706-1731), 482, 492. 
Kaluga Brihmans : 79. * 

Kapardi II. : third Silahara king (a.d. 860), 422 

note 1, 424. 
Jk&pOlS : rehgious beggars, 199. 

Kapil Brihmans : 78. 

Kapol Visit * traders, 1 12. » 

KarAcbi : 404 note 3 # 410. # * 

Karidis : husbandmen, 123. 

Zaran: Solanki king (1072-1094), 436. 

Karailja : island, 11, 456, 466, 469, 464, 478, 479, 
480, 491, 493, 601, 602, 608, 614 ; condition 
(1774 and 18ft), 662, 663 and note 8 ; resident 
appointed (1774), 562 ; 666. 

Kirbhiri: patil's assistant, 660} (1817), 664; 
Mhir (1828), 674. 

Karhida Brihmans : 79. 

Kaijat : sub-divisional details ; boundaries, area, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, 
orops, people, 2, 696-697. 

Karkarija : Rashtsakuta king (972), 4^. 

Kirli : oaves, 411 note 3, 412, 413, 414, 603. 

Karn&la : hill, 8, 437, 443, 452, 475, 522. 

K&8 ' a tenure, 531 and note 2, 550 and note 2, 617. 

Kas&i Musalm&n8 : 238. # m # 

Kfairs *• bangle-makers, 136. 

TTf^Kandi : see Kas. • 

Kasthi KollB : see Solesi Kolis. 

K&t&ri8 : wood-turners, 136. 

KaThAknrs: early tribe, 180. 

K£tH : a land-measuri rod, 668 note 4, 567 and 

note 6. 
X&thl&W&r : 61, 64, 404, 407 note 1, 411, 414. 
Kathkarifl or K&tfaodifl : early tribe, 64, 158-165, 

284,623. 
Kaul : *Me, 564. * * 

Xfraqji JeMngir, Sir : dispensary, 667. 
KiyMth Prabhnfl : writers, 63 note 1, 87-89, 428. 



Keigwin: Captain, revolt of (1683), 478, 479. 
Kel vaj M&him : 409 note 1, 451, 456, 457, 465, 

485, 491, 493, 622. 
Kerkfl : pirates (a.d. 890), 433, 711 note 2. 

Keshidev : Silahara king (1203-1238), 422 note 1, 
427 and note 2. 

Kh&fiXhin: Musalman historian (1680-1735), 
482 and note 9, 485 note 2, 494 ; 553 and note 4. 

KhAl&pur : 508 ; survey assessment introduced 
(1855), 591-594. 

K halifs : 432. • 

Kfcand *• contract system, 530, 546. 
Khaildils>: 503, 507. 
Khanderi : island, 478, 489, £01, 503. 

Khirighoda : salt, 370. 

Kh&T&p&t : see Shilotri. 

KMr P£tils : husbandmen, 123. • 

KhfrviB : sailors, 147. 

Kh&tikfl : butchers, 152. 

Khatrifl : weavers, 133. • 

Khed&v&l Br&hmanfl : 78. 

Khoja MusalmAnfl : traders, 241-242. 
•Khopivli or Kbopoli : 503, 507, 508, 509, 522, 60$ 
624 note 1. 

Khot : revenue farmer, 545, 556. 
Khoti : farming tenure, §34. 
•King: Captain A S., 711 note 1. 
Kirds&r : renewed tillage, 544 note 2. 
Kirast&UVl : see CHristians. 
Kirpals : Christian reverts, 149. 
Kirtivjunna : Chalukya king ((£0-567), 420* 
Kiasah-i-Sanj&n : a Parsi poem, 247 and ndfce 1. 
Kochin : trade with, 410 note 6, 465, 486. * 
Sodas : 409 and note 1, 730. 
•Kohoj « hill, 7. • 

Kolamb er Bhfcti >pass, 321. 

Kolh&tis : tumblers, 199. t 

Kolis : early tribe, 165-1%, 453, 464, 456, 467, 

464, 512, 523, 529, 563, note 4, 606/ 634; 

dialect of, 68, 69 note 1 ; origin of the word, 135 
• not* 3. 

Koli KhAttti : petty division^if, 578. 

KoLmnda : wild dogs, 46 and note 3. 

Kolvan : 686-686, 588 ; survey assessment intro- 
duced (1866), 616-619; styled Shahapur (1866), 
628, 

Kondrfji Niik : a Bamoshi freebooter ^1827), 634- 
635. 

Konkan: 403, 405, 406, 407, 409, 410 note 5, 411, 
412, 414, 415, 417, 448, 419, 422, 423, 424, 425, 
426, 434, 502, 506, 522, 623, 561 and note 6, 668. 

Kou£aiuUth Br&hmanB : see Chitpavans. 

KonlaniB : early tribe, 174-175. 

Konkani Musalmins : 64, 232-234. 
Ktnkner - hot *pring>» 16. 
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Ling^yata : merchants, 110. 

Liquor drinking : see Moha Liquor. 

Lisboa : Mr. J. 0., 55 note 1, 297 note 1. 

Local Fnndfl : 652-653. 

IiOCUBta : 513, 627. , * 

Lodhifl : labourers, 15.} 

LohAnta : traders, 111. * 

Loh&TS : blacksmiths, 138. 

Lonad Cave : 421, 423, 429. 

Looms : 384, 386, 387," 455. * 

• • 

Mackintosh : Sir J. (1810), 515 notes 1 and 2, 516 
notes 4 and 6. 

Mackintosh : Captain (1828), 635. 

MftdlMs : sea-fishers, 147, 719. 

Machhva or StlJ&l : coasting craft, 915, 719. 

Maclaran -. Mr. F. b., 20 note 1. • 

Midhavriv : Peshwa (1766), 498. 

Madhvi : patil's assistant (1817K 563 ; (1828), 5»3. 

Madr&si Brihmans : 80. » 

Magistracy ♦ 633-634. 

Mahdbhirat : 404. • . • • 

MaMd : 512. 

MahidOT fylis : early tribe, 168. 

MahUakshmi : hill, 7. * 

Mah&lkari : petty-divisional officer, 6^9, 555-556 ; 
revenue farmer, 559-560 ; settles with patil or 
karbhari, 560; allowed interest on revenue 
paid in advance, 561 ; had armed messengers, 
horsemen, and bands of Kolis, 563 note 4. 

Mah&TS : see Mhars. 

Mah&wanso : 405. 

M&him : snrveyed (1793-94), 558 ; assessment re,-' 
vised (1837), 583; cost and profit o*f tillage 
(1845), 588 ; survey assessment (1863), 611-614; 
sub-divisional details : boundaries* area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, crops) 
people, 2, 673-675. 

MAMA : causeway, 323 ; Bombay, 43$, 442, 465 
474, 481, 482, 485, 489. 

Mahmud ; Bahmani (1493), 443 ; Begada (1459- 
1511), 442, 448. 

Mahmud Sh&h : Gujarat king (1540), 45$. * 
Mihnli : hill, 7, 442, 454, 475, 522. 
'Mai trey a * Bodhisattva, 408 note 2. 
Makta • see Ehand. 

Malabar : 406, 410 and note 4, 429, 430, 431, 434, 
440, 444, 445, 405 ; hill, 474 ; pirates, ' 484 '; 
export of grain to Bombay (1833-1836), 577 note 
5 ; supplies Bombay (1836), 579. 

Malacca : trade with, 416, 429, 446, 464, 465* 486. 

Mil&d : an estate, 545. 

MAlia* gardeners, 61, 62. ■> J 

Malcolm : Sir John (1827-1830), 318. 

Malanggad : fort, 8, 506. 



Malh&ri Kolis : early tribe, 173. 

Malik Ambar : Ahmadnagar minister (1611), 453, 

464; did not introduce dhep, 550 note 4; his 

revenue system, 553-554, 554 note 3. 
Malik Eiaz : Musalman general (1522), 449. 
MaJik-nl-Tnj&r : Bahmani minister (1429), 441. 
MAlim : navigator, 716. * 

Mallikirjnn : Silahara king (1160), 422 notel, 
426, 436. 

M&lkhet : Deccan capital (800), 424, 431. 

M&lsej or M&lshet : pass, 320, 403. » 

M&mlatd&r : sub-divisional officer, 529, 555 - 656 ; 
revenue, farmer, 559-560; allowed interest on 
revenue paid in advance, # 561 ; had armed mes- . 
sengers, horsemen, and bands of Kolis, 563 note 4 ; 
grants yearly leases, 564. 

MAmvdni : thirteenth Silahara king (1060), 422 
note 1, 425. 

ManAji : Angria (1737), 492. 

MinbhAvs : religious beggars, 199? 

M&ndev : Baglan chief (1340), 440. 

M&ndvi : 427 note 2, 457. 

Mangalpnri :old settlement in Salsette, 424. * 

MAngelfc : fishermen, 147, 719. 

Mango Cultivation : 294-295. 

Mings : village servants, 194. » 

Mtaikgad : hjjl, 8. ' 

Manja : coasting craft, 719. 

Mankir : Malkhet (?), 434. * 

Manor : 452, 455, 456^7, 491. 

Mar&th&f : 63 and note 4, 409 note 1, 413 415 
45?, 464, 474, 488; details of, 4&6, 4^-512 1 
administrative history ,564-562 ; one of theif best 
^ surveys (1788-89),559 ; connive at land transfers, 
564 note 2. • • 

Mar£th$Kuabis<i husbandmen, 63 and note 4, 1 28. 

Mar&thaV6nis:ii5. # 

Mar&thi : dialect, 68, 69 note h 

Marco Polo : Venetian traveller (1290), 483 434 
438, 447. • 

Mafkets : 58-59, 333-334. 

Marriott, Mr- : his revenu^ system (1818), 566- 
567 ; his survey, 567, 570 ; village rents (1822), 570. 

Maryi Kolis : early tribe, 173. # 

M&rwir BrAhmans : 80. 

MirwAr V&nis or MAry&dis : 113-115; money- 

lenders, 308. • v 

Maskat Fishers : 359 note 1. ° ^ 

Maskat : 359, 465, 470, 476, 486, 488, 520, 521. 
MaSUdi : Arab histoujan (915), 112, 424> 432, 434, 
and note 10. J 

Ma^nlipatam : trade with, 415 note 4, 418, 466. 
Materials: for Tbana administrative history, 
527 nofe~l. 

ttla-TUkui'fe : early tribe, 180. 
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tf frtfbl : 499, 510. 

NArik : 409 note 1, 411 note 3, 412, 413, 414, 415, 
464. 

NMT&pnr : surveyed (1785-80), 558 ; 560 and note 
3; condition (1835), 578; -assessment revised 
(1836), 579-581 ; results, 584-585 ; survey begun 
(1852), 590-591 ; survey assessment introduced 
(1856), 594596. 

Native Christiana • silk-weavers, 379. • 

NaushirV&n : of Persia<*.D. 531-578), 421. 
N4v : vessel, 718. • 

Navigation : early, 408 note 1, 711 note 2. 
Navfird : fresh tjjjage, 544 note 2. • 

HaVSiri : near Surat, 436, 438, 441, 486. 
Navy : Portuguese, 458. 
Niyakvioi : village servants (1828), of* 
NtarchUB : Alexander's admiral (b.c.425), 404 note 
3. 

Nebaohadnezar i (b.o. 606 -560, 404 note 3. * 

Nehar : surveyed (1785-86) and (1793-94), 558* 
Ket8 : stake, 56, 57, 58. 

New United Company : formation of (1702), 485. 
Newspapers : 625, 662. 

NhAvis : baabers, 143. « 

Nicolo Conti t Italian traveller (1420-J440)? 725. 
Niebuhr : German traveller (1764), 499, 500 note 1, 
520. 

NOdtm : Russian traveller (1470), 447, 718. 
Nil Bongri : hill near Sop&ra, 490. 
Nirmal - l*h© near Sopara, 12. 
Niani : pass, 320. 

Nnnneries : 406. 

Nunc da Cunha : Portuguese General (1Q31), 451; 
452. 



Obollah : head of Persian Gulf, 413 note»4, 418, 421 
note 2, 429, 433. 

Obstacles : to improvements in the early years of 
British rule, 563, 569. - 

Occupation : of the people, 73. 

Oderic : French Friar (1321-1324), 44 note }, 251, 

• 439. 

Officers : Portuguese, 455, 459 ; British, 528-529. 

Oilseed : 290. 

OkelliS : Ghalla in east Africa, 410 note 5. 
Ophir : identification of, 404, 405. 
OrmUI : Persian Guif , 247 and note 2, 444, 449, 458, 
465, 469 note*. ' 

Orphanage ' 461 and note 1, 
Osvil YAnis : traders, 113. ' 
Oappara : Periplus' Sopara, 418. 
Oxen : 489. 



p. 

P&chkalflhifl : husbandmen, 61, 62, 129. 

Padan : hill, 408. 

Fad4v : coasting craft, 345-346, 720. 

Pah&dis : husbandmen, 130. 

P41 : caves near Mahad, 418. * 

Palthan : Deccan capital, 412, 415, 416. 

Palaipatmai ' Pal near Mahad, 418. 

Palav : boat, 720. 

Palhavs *• 41 1 note 2, 413 and note 7. 

Palmyra : 410, 41 1 note 1, 412, 413. 

Palshe $ r&hmans : 61, 62, 63 note 2, 81. 

Pain : foot-path, 321. 
PanchAlfl : craftsmen, 138.* 

Panchiyats : (1821), 570. 

P&nd : land division, 558 note 4. # * 

P&ndaV8 : 404 note 2. 

P&dharpesh&i : high-class villagers, 63 ; tenure, 
531, 532-534 ; 532 notes 1 and 3 landholders, 656, 
557 ; low rates, 557 note 4 ; in Bajirav's time, 
560 ; easy rates, 565 ; farmers 1 rates, 566 note 2 ; 
opinions of the Collector and Government (1880), 
566 ; lower rate (1837), 588 ; final settlement, 534. 

Panechan : Panchnad, Portuguese sub-division, 
456. 

Pinipat : battle of (1761), 497, 498 note 4. 

Panjdb : converts, 202. 

Panvel • 443, 464, 465, 485, 503, 508, 513,^22, 523 
526; sea-trade, 360 ^ condition of (1835), 578, 
579 ; assessment revised (1837), 581-582 ; results, 
585* survey assessment introduced. (18Jj^, 696- 
599 ; sub-divisional details : boundaries, arts, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, 
%tock, crop, people, 9, 692-695. « 

P&TW&la : vegetate boat, 720. 

Paper-making : 399-400. 

Paradas : Parthians, 41Pnote 2. 

Parashnr&ni : conquers the Konkan, 87* • 

Pardeshis : labourers, 153. * * 

Parol : 474, 489. 

Parits : washermen, 143. 

P&rnera : fort, 442, 453, 478f 506. 

PdTOl : temples, 429. 

Pdrsis: driven from Persia (638-641), settled in 
Ormuz, 247 ; from Ormua sail to Diu and Sanjan 
(716), 248; protected by Jadi Ran*, spread to « 
Navsari, Cambay , Broach, Thana, and Chau]» 250, 
432 ; fight for their Hindu chief (1305), defeated* 
and fled to fiharut, 251, 438 and note 4 ; go to 
Bansda, depressed; (1400-1400), 252 ; immigrants 
and local converts (1400- 1500), 253 ; in Kalyan 
(1433), 254; encouraged byAkbar (1578), at 
Surat (1590), rise to importance (1600- 1800), 255 ; 
revenue farmers, land proprietors, husbandmen, 
tavern-keepers, palm-juice drawers (1817 - 1881), 
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ShipiT: canoe, 721. 
Shipmaa : Sir Abraham (1666), 472. 
SMps : 417, 432, 446-447, 468-471, 482, 488, 600, 
601 , 51 1 note 2, 617, 518 and note 1 ; shipbuilding, 

468-470, 600 note 2, 510 note 5, 517 and note 8, 
61& 

Shirke : surname, 63 note 4. 

Shiv : god, 406, 424. 

Shivdji: (1680-1674), 411 note 3, 464, 475, 476, 

477, 478, 484, 489. 
Skivrii : coin, 306. 
Shoes : trade in, 430, 467 and note 5. 

Shopkeepers : 335. 
Skr ivaati : Se wet, ^06. 
ShrigaudBr£hmans : 78. 
Shrimili Br&hmiftis : 78. • 

Shrimili Vinia : traders, 112. • 

8bri Rimeshvar : hot springs, 16. 

8hxiflthAnak : Thana, 423, 425, 4128. 

Shron Apardnta : the Konkan, 407 and note f . 

8hurparak : Sopara, 404, 423. 

Shybir : see Shibar. * * • 

ffidgad : fort, 523. 

8idhr4f : Guja/at Solanki (1004-1143), 436. 

Sldis : 64, 474, 475, 478, 481, # 488, 490, 492, 498. 

Sll&ll&ras : north Konkan rulers (810*1260), 60 ; 
origin and genealogical table, 421, 422 and note 1 ; 
political status, Furi, Tagar, religion, 423 and 
notes 2 and 4 ; details of kings, land-grant stones, 
424-427 and rfbte* ; ministers, language, adminis- 
tration, roads, ports, coinage, 428 ; perhaps the 
Balharas, 434 and note 10 ; suggested origin of 
the name, 730. 

Silk : trade in, 412, 430, 444, 466, 467 and note 2. 

8llk Weaving : weavers, 378-379; trade, 380 ; sott- 
ing, 380-382 ; appliances, 382; bleaching, 38 1: 
mordanting, 382-383 ; materials, 382-384 ; warp- 
ing, 384 ; weaving, 384-385. 

thnulla* Chaul, 41(7. " 

ftnclair : Mr. W. F., 637. 

ttndh : 404 note 3, 411 note 2. 

India : 504, 512. 

&nh : Kathiawar dynasty (a.d. 78-a.d. 328) % , Ah 

ton : causeway, 322, 512, 517 ; (1799- 1803), £62. 

BipAhi : Musalman soldiers, 243-244. 

Ikandagupta : (A.D. 190), 409 note 1. 

tkythians : 411. 

Slaves ' 64, 142, 460 and note 3 ; 43I,%446, 468, 
481, 483 and note 4 ; 552 and note 6. 

hakes • 47-48. 

Bocotra : Hind* colonization, 404 note 3, 7f4 ; 

trade, 429, 434, 465, 487. 
Boil: 280.' * • 

Soleei Kolis : early tribe, 174. 
Solomon : king (B.C. 1000), 404, 405, 446. 
' Somili Coast : 404 note 3. 



Someflhvar i Silahara king (1249-1260), 422 note 
1, 427 and note 3. 

Somnith : 404, 429, 437. 

Sompnra Brihmans : 78. 

Sonirs : goldsmiths, 63, 139-140. 
Son Kolifl : fishers, 148-149, 407 note 1. # 

Sopdra ; 403, 404 note 3, 406, 407, 408, 409, 411 
note 3, 412, 415, 417, 418, 423, 428, 429, 304„ 
434, 443, 444, 446, 455, 457, 490, 512. 
Sorathi&S : husbandmen, 130-131. 
Spain : 453, 454. » 

Spices : Indian, 404 note 3 ; 410; 410 note 3 ; 411 
note 1 ; 430, 445, 467, 487. 

Spirit-worship : 65, 66, • 

Spooner : Mr., Commissioner of Customs (1844), 

373. 
Staff: administrative (1882), 528-530; village 

(1J17), 563-564 ; superintendence (1828), 575. 
Stations : railway, 324, 329, 339, 340. 

Steam-ferries : 330. • 

Stock : 285. 

Stockades : 454, 456, 457, 490, 512. 
*Stones : inscribe*, 420, 425 notes 5 and 6, 426 antl 

notes 2, 3, and 4 ; 427 and notes 1, 2, and 3 ; 

437 ; memorial, 429 note 1, 433 ; precious, 413,. 

416 and note 1, 430, 445, 467 note 10. 
•Storms : 248, 488, 496, 6^24. 
Strabo : (B.C. 30), 411 note 1, 412. 
Stupa : Sopara, 408, 412. 
Sub-division^ : derails, 2, 671-697. 
Snb-dijisional Officers: mamlatdar* (1882), 529 ; 
, kamavisdars (1820), 569. * *• •* 

SubhedAr : Maratha district officer, 555-556, 561. * 
Sud&gris : husbandmen, 116. 
Sugarcane : 290-291 ;5f0 and note 6 ?51K . 

Sugar-matting* 39 v 395. 

Suketuvarma : Mauryan king ( A.D. 400), 420, 
Sulaiman : Arab merchant (850), 484 ; Turkish 

admiral (1538), 452. • 

Surdstrene : Ptolemy's Kathiawar, 414. • 

faratf 435, 448,451, 453, 465, 469, 473, 484, 486, 

488, 498, 505, 506, 510, 511 ; treaty of (1775), 501* 

502 ; rupees, 561 ; territory made over to (1817), 

563 note 6. 

Surnames : Chitpavan, 76 ; Palshe, 8f ; Kayasth 
Prabhu, 88; Agri, 116; Kunbi, 124; Vanjari, 
131, 132 ; Ghadse, 141 ; Mangela, 147 fcBhandari, 
ISO*; Koli, 165, Mhar, 191 ; Mang, 194 ; Chitra- 
kathi, 196. 

Survey: tenure (1882^ 530; Portuguese survey 
in Bassein, 552 note 4* Maratha survey (1668- 
1681), 554-555; (1771-72, 1785-86, 1788-89, 1793-94. 
179&96), 558 ; 1788 survey, 559 ; proposed survey 
(1818), 566; Mr. Marriott's survey (1818-1820)* 
58f, 569-570; Government directions (1821-22), 
5fl) ; survey abandoned (1824), 571 ; progress 
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(1825-26), 571 ; parts surveyed 1 1821 -25), 671 note 
8 ; survey suspended (1827), 572 ; slight progress 
(1828), 572, 576 and note 8 ; needed (4851, 1856), 
590 and note 2 ; introduced (1852-1866), 590-621; 
effects, 621-622 and 621 note 2; results (1854- 
1878), 622 ; classification of rioe land, 554 and 
notes 4 and 5, 592 note 3. 

SOB : Skythian tribe, 411 note 2. 

Susa : 413. 

Suti: tenure, 531-532; meaning, 532 note 1; 
same as^niras, 564 and note 3. 

Sural : coasting craft, 720. 

8v&mitya : farmer's share system, 630. , 

Syedfl : Musalmans, ipo. 

Sylveira: Heitorde, Portaguese admiral (1530), 
450. 

Symulla : Chaul, 410 and note 6, 414, 415. 

T. 

Tab&Mr : bamboo pith, 430 and note 15, 445. 
Tagar: Deocan metropolis (b.o. 200-a.d. 612), 

•409, 412, 415, 416, 419, 423 an^note 4, 424. 
Til MusalmAns : 225, 242.243. 
Tailang Brihmans : 85. 

Tailap : Chalukya king (973-997), 425, 435. 
Taka : a coin and tenure,»531, 55^ and note 2, 551 

note 5 ; probably for toha, 565 note 7. See Toka. * 
Takbaadi : see Taka and Toka. 

Takmak : hill, 6. 

Tal : pass, 61, 318, 319, 320, 403, 412*444. 
Tal&ffc :>Uage siccountants (1882), 529 ; 41820), 
• 566 and* note 5 ; 569 ; 573 ; 575. 

Talegaon: 503. 

Jalheri Knabifl : husbandmen, 124-128. * 

Taloja : sub-division (1840), 528, 602 note IT survey* 
assessment in (1859), 602 -6&4; cu'videtl between 
• Kalyan and Panvel (1*61 ), 528. 

Taloja Br&hxnans : 78. 

Tulvddifl ' palm-tappers, 643. 

T&mbatS : coppersmiths, 140-141. # 

Tambolifl : betel-leaf sellers, 112. 

Timils : 415. • 

T&ndel : boat-captain, 716. 

Tfasa : river, 9. 

Tape-weaving : 401- 
TapodhanJBr4hman8 : 86. 
Tarappa : boat, 720. 

Tiripur: »«* trade, 358; 461 , 456, 465, 483, 
485, 491, 493, 522, 523 ; under the Marathas, 
655 note 3. J* 

Ta8U : °a division of the land-measuring rod, 568 
note 4. w 

Taxes :483, 525 ; assessed, 650. 

Teak : trade in, 418, 431 and note 8, 466 ; 509, 510 
. and note 2, 518 and note 2. \ 

Telegraph : 331. 
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Fritata 
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Telia: oilmen, 134-135. 

Temperature : 18. 

Temple* : 404, 406, 407, 406, 413, 424, 428, 438, 

4\p, 455, 461 and note 1, 509, 524. 
Tenures : (1882), 530-560 ; early Hindu, 550-861 ; 

(1817), 664-565 ; British,666 ; (1828), 574-575. 

Territorial Changes: (1817-1869), 587-588? 

(1818-19), 569; (1825), 571 and note 6; (1830), 
576-577 ; (1860), 589. . 
ThikUTS : early tribe, JJ7-181, 523. 
»Thtoa: 403, 404, 409, 41 1,415, 421, 423, 428,49, Ntt:l 
434, 436, 437, 438, 442, 443, 444, 446, 449, [hnftll 
# 450, 451, 455, 457, 459, 461, 462, 464, 465, 478, 
484, 485, 491, 492, 493, 50^10, 622, 523,535; 
cloth, 385-388 ; export* to Bombay, 362-563. 

Thfages^Kulkarnis' messengers, 538. 
Thankar Solis : early tribe, 174. 
Thok : 550 note 2. See Taka and Toka. 
Thok&bandi or TokAbandi See Taka and ToW^ 
Tidffe&thakr : traveller (1750), 499. 
Tigers :*44, 501, 510. 

Tyai : omvthtrd rental system of 8aliette, 547. 
Timber : 27-29 ; 418, 431, 445, 448, 455, 485, 500, 
518. 

Timtflla : jDhaul, 414. 

Tirkati : European ship, 718. 

Todar Mai : his system (1600), 553, 554 note & 

Tok : 550 note 2. See Taka and Toka. 

Toka : tenure, 531 ; 550 and note 2 ; 651 note 5 ; 
unmeasured plot, 565; assessment, 666; tsfctjUripg 
probably for toka, 565 note 7 i (1828), 574; in note 
Murbad (1837), 583 note 1. Uahn 

Tekre SoliB : see Dhor Kolis. note 

'i ;Ms: 323-324. 

TO li canoe, 721. 

X; %<3u the TRana coast natural centre of, by sea, 
t vtdstorio with Persian Gulf, Red Sea, and', 
Egypt, 404 note 3, 712 ; with east Arabia, east ( 
Africa, 404 note 3, 712 ; by land witn* Deocan * r, ' : 
(b.c. 300), 316, 403; with Masulipatam (a.d. 150), 
415 note 4, with Benares (jld, 100-400), 406; 



Umiji 

833. 



introd 

Un-Bn 
Under! 

Upton 
Unm: 

423, 
620-^ 



Vacc 
iVada 



8tcx 

Vadj 



in.^exander's time (b.c 325), 404 note 3;M 
under the Shatakarnis by land (b.o. 100- a.d. 300), \*M 
41%; by sea, with Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Ked j% 
Sea (B.a 25-a.d. 150), 410411) 412, 416 1 \J^ 
Kalyan trade with Persia and Ceylon (A.D. 525), Ml 
419-420 ; Arab trade (640), 421 and note 4 ; ^1 
Silahara/trade (800-1300*, 429*432; Musalman *a 
trade (1300-1500), 443*447; Portuguese trade ^ 
(1500- 1670), 464-471 ; Maratha trade (1670-1710), Vaj 
485-488 ; European trade centres at Bombay (1800* *' 
1812), 499, 514, 518-519 ; opening of Sahyadri Vaj 
pafe roads, 317, 31$ ; hampered by tranjat dues, 41 
487, 581, 702 ; railways, 324-329 ; development, Vaj 
526. Va 

Traders : 108-115, 332, 404 note 3 : nee Merchants, Va 
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Transit Dnfts ;e^ Customs. 

Treaties : 451, 462, 453, 480, 495 and note 4, 

498, 501, 502, 503, 505, 507, 508, 512, 522. f 

Trees : liquor-yielding, 21-23 ; forest, 23-27. 
Triknta : perhaps Junnar, 419. 
Trikutakas : dynasty of (a.d. 420), 419. 
Trimbak Yllliyak: Maratha mamlatdar, his 

survey (1771-72), 558. 
Trimbakji Denglia - ; (1816), 521, 522, 523. % 

Trombay : sea-trade, *359, 360. 

TuM : lake, 12. 

Tunnels : railway, 326-328. 

TungAr : hill, 6. 

Turkey : Sultan c^4500- 1530), 451,. 452. 

Turks : 438, 439, 451, 452. 

Tyre : trade wit^ 404 note 3. • 

u. 

UlMs : river, 10. • 

TJmjji Nftik : Hamoabi freebooter (1827), •634- 

635. 
TJmbargaon • sea trade, 357 ; survey^asessment 

introduced (1864), 614-616. 

UnBrAhnuyn Gods : 65. # 

Underi : island, 479. 9 • 

Tipton : Colonel, 509. 

Uran : sea trade, 360-361; distilleries, 395-397, 

423, 428, 456, 528; surrey assessment (1866), 

620-621. 
TJraps or Vftraps ' Christian reverts, 117, 201 

note 2. 
Ushavd&t : Konkan Viceroy (a.d. 100), 411 and 

note-3. 



Vaccination : 668-669. <j * 

V&da : 420; 528 ; sub-divisional details : boundaries, 
area, aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, 
stock crops, people, 2, 675-678. 

. Vadars : diggers, 181-182. * 

. Vadgaon : convention of (1779), 318, $04, 505. 

V&gh&chipath&r : Tiger's Terrace, 5. • • 

Vaghris : game-snarers, 182. 

■ Vaiflh&khya : surveyed (1771-72), 558. • 

Vai8hya : see Maratha VAnis. 

Vaitarna: river, Ptolemy's Goaris (a.d. 150), 
sanctity, course, tributaries, 8-10. ^ 

Vaitifl : early tribe, 182. 

VajjaddeV I. : seventh' SiUhira king, 422 note 1, 

424. • 
VajjaddeV II": ninth Silahara king, 422 note 1, 

425. # 
Vajritiitt : hot springs, 16, *9, 510. 
Vakil : Sopara hill, 408, 409. 

Valentia : Lord (1804), 303, 515 notes 1 and 3. 

A 



Vanflidad : Parsis' sacred book, 252 note 3, 253 
note 2. 

Vailifl : traders, 112-115 ; 432, 624. 
VfUOJ&ris : husbandmen, 118, 131. 
Vappuvanna : fourth Silahara king, 422 note 1 
424. 

Varat8 : rent-drafts, 561. 

Van : tillage, 289. 

VarliB : early tribe, 182- 189. 

Varthema : Italian traveller (1500), 443, 470. 

Varuna : god, 406. # 

Vaaco da Gama : (1500), 470. 

Vasra : |urveyed (1795-96), 558. 
Vasudevs : religious beggars, 199. 

VAsndev Baivant Fhadke : (1877), 526, 637-638 

Vatan : service tenure, 534, 537-539. 

Vatan Settlement See Vatan. • 

Vatvad : hill, 4. 

Vehar : lake, 11-12, 425 note #, 461. 

Vengaon : birth place of Nana Saheb (1857), 525. 

VeTBOVa : 484, 485, 491, 493, 501, 509, 514. 

YeskarS : village gate-keepers (1828), 574. 

Vessels : Egyptian (B.C. 2500), 404 note 3; Arab (S.C 
1500), 716 ; Phoenician (B.C. 1100-850), 716; Greel 
(a.d. 62-100), 417 and note 6 ; Roman (a.d. 78) 
410note5 ; early Hindu (a.d. 250), 419; Arab (600 
1000), 432, 40 ; Chinese (1290), 433 note 3; pirate 
of KAthiawAr (700-1300), 433-434 ; of Socota 
(1290), 434 ; of the Malabar coast (1290); 434 ; o 
the Bombay harbour (4290), 434, 438; (1500), 449 
of Maekaf( 1600*- 1800), 488, 521 note 4; oof Be 
in Xathiawar (1812- 1820), # 521 note* 5** Arab 
Persian, and Chinese (1300-1500), 447; Portuguea 
vessels (1500), 470 and note 9, 469-470, 471 an< 
notes 1-3; Dutch # arfd English (lotto- 1615), 4? 
and note 3 * buijding of at Agashi (1500), 4& 
note 4, 468 ; at Goa ( 1510), 469 ; atSurat (1600), 46J 
note 4 ; at Bombay (1765-1800), 500 and note 3 
517, 618 endnote 1 ; names of vessels, 717-721 
passed from Asia to £&rope, 723-724 ; frdn 
, Euf ope to Asia, 722-723 ; names held in common 
72a See Boats and Pirates. 

Viarila : lake, 12. * 

Villages *. 274. 

Village Communities : 276. * 

Village Headmen : see PAtO*. 

Village Leases : see Land. • 

Village Officers : (1882), 529. (1817), 563-564* hov 
paid (1828), unfit to manage local funds (1845) 
564 note 1, 573 note 2, 573-574 ; 675. 

Village Schools : 661.* s 

Village Servants : (1882), S& ; (1817), 563-564 

(1828), 573-574. 

Vincent: Dr., 712. 

VfrAr : 456. 
VltAOtyl : god, 524. 

J. 
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